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FOR Washington’s Birthday, Feb. 22 









































Lincoln’s Birthday, Feb. 12 - e 


Nothing more approprinte for exercises on these days than 
this flag or these pictures. 









to any teacher 





We have furnished more than 10,000 
schools with these beautiful flag 
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AS your school a flag for out-o’doors? 
Have you a flag for your room? 











finest kind of a flay absolutely free. 


Here is the way:— 





their 


sell at only 10 cents each. Friends and relatives will be glad to buy them for shirt waist sets or coat lapel ornaments. 


think them really artistic and worth far more than a dime. In a few minutes each child can do his or ber part, and the next day they 


bring you the money. , . ‘ 
That is all they do and almost before they expect it the big flag has arrived as from a fairy godmother. 
You see your pupils will do the litthe work required. All you do is send for the buttons and return the money 
So don’t delay a day. Write us now. Don’t send any money. We will mail the buttons postpz id. 


The same day the proceeds reach us we will ship you, all charges prepaid, the fine big flag, 5x8 feet, all bunting, 48 stars not painted 
but sewed on both sides, sewed stripes, —the kind of flay the Government uses, the kind that stands the weather, the kind that 


to use anywhere, any time, indoors or out. Guaranteed not to fade. The same flag that sells at retail from $4 to $5. 
Kill out the coupon and send it now. You risk not a penny. We guaranice to please you in every detail. 


No school is really a school without a flag in sight. 
Every separate room should have its own to be complete, 
There is no reason why you should not have one, for you can now get the 


Kirst, tell your pupils that, without spending a penny, they can help you get a beautiful flag for 
room or school, All will be eager for it. All will be anxious to know how they can do this wonderful thing for you, 
Then, explain that you will simply divide among them 35 emblematic flag buttons in the beautiful national colors, “These they are to 





We have thousands of letters like these. Read them. 


We received our flag and are delighted with it. The pupils Received the picture of Washington in good order in due Our U.S. Flag arrived last Saturday in excellent share, 
are very proud of itand never tire of telling people they helped | time, ‘The scholars took great delight in selling the buttons | Can say itis the best stitched flag | have ever seen, 


get the flag, Your planiseertainly a fine one and no school | and had most of them sold by the second morning. The | tainly a fine flag for so litthe work, 


ought to have to go withouta flag when they once hear of your | picture is cutirely satisfactory, — ; heartily recommend your flag to any school or residence de 
plan. My pupils and I will certainly recommend it. FLoyp D, Looker, Sedalia, O. siringan excellent large sized beautiful flag. 

. outdoors as Well as indoors and there is no danger of fading 
I certainly will doall I can for a company having such a great 


MabkL Bares, Burt, lowa, The flag came March 6th and was all you répresented it to 
We received our flag some time ago and ure delighted with) be. Itis certainly beautiful and just what more schools should 


a ae Siw SARA ae MOORE Pohe aps ig 
it. [tis far better than we had hoped for, Thanking you very | have, Wishing you success in your good work, Lam, “oa — C. CoGGAaNn, Principal of Shipple’s School, } 
much, we are the teacher and pupils of the school in’ District OLIVE WINFIELD, Mason, Mich. MARL : 
No 11, Bethany. Kva H. Boyer, Linden, N.Y. yee Tage Tee Tee . : ee gers : . back Have received our picture and are well pleased with itan! 
’ : : a 3 lag is received and O. K. and your plan is such that every . ider r antatin idk wall feta) I 
The tlag was duly received and in good condition, The | sehool should see “Old Glory” floating above their house consider our efforts to secure it well repaid. 


pupils were almost wild when they saw it. They certainly are EMMA HELM, Maytield, Ky, you all in my power, 
well pleased with it, and as teacher of the school T wish to ex . : Los it ‘ 
tend to you the thanks and gratitude of the pupils and the Enclosed find money or ler for which please send me the | 
patrons, Wishing you abundant success in your work, L| fag. ‘This makes three flags that I have secured from you. It 
remain G, Richard HiLLEcass, Richland Center, Pa. goes Without saying Iam satisfied with your plan and method 

4 3 : . . of doing business, and the flags are certainly all right. 





very heartily on behalf of our school, 
I shall be glad to recommend your plan, 





; Received the picture pamerhay ane . coreg I oy se G. W. HARBERGER, Jackson, O. | ErneL MINNARD, Irving, Mich. 
wish to express our gratitude, nproves gree / > mo- : 4 $ The flag is received ana “Ase 00: sincere thank 
notony of the bare walls of my schoolroom, _, Received the flag you rent and the children are delighted for the sano. ‘It is even Coe hens hace eee 

ANNA LAkson, Cooperstown, N, D, with itand Iam pleased with it en indinw | Some of the pupils clapped their hands and said “Hurrah { 
0 ay. F , D 7 ‘ at ‘ b Si 
Received buttons promptly on Monday, Gave them to the jitg cab Riecaial Yast LL By CF our flag” as | unrolled the package. 
children Monday noon and by one o’clock they had disposed Received the flag all O, K. and we all think it certainly is 
ofthem, Thechildren working for the flag makes it more |adandy, We never once thought it would be such a beauty. a ia ese / av it tnera 
appreciated and fills them with joy. ; ; Ruty Meyers, Chenowith, Wash. weiheraee had ted eee pleased to say it 1s 
Mazi F, Warp, Cold Springs-on-Iudson, N.Y. We received the flag and are indeed pleased with it and | plan to my fellow teachers as I think it is a fine way to obtal! 
Have received the flag and am delighted with your plan, | we thank you very much for the way to get it. The flag isnow | anew flag free, for selling the buttonsis only a trifle. haul 
Shall certainly recommend it to my fellow teachers, waving over our school house and everybody is proud of it. | ing youin behalf of my pupils I am, 
EmMA La JACKSON, Pioneer, La. ANNA OpbsrED, Allamuchy, N. J. | 


A. GERTRUDE C, DALEY, Assonex, Mass. 
Your picture of Lincoln received and I wish to thank you 
It is certainly fine and 


ADAM P, Frey, Jordan, Pa, 


Shall recommend yout 


MABEL ©, SAMPSON, West Duxbury, Mass. 
oe aiaaisiie 





Washington and Lincoln 
Beautiful Pictures FREE 


If you already iiave a yood flag, the next addition to your room or school hall should be pictures of the patriots, Washing- 
ton and Lincoln, 

You can get either free with just a litle effort on the part of your pupils and without a particle of trouble to 

yourself. 

The plan is the same as for the free flag. 

Simply have the pupils sell 35 buttons of the flag design as described above, or of Washington or Lincoln, 

Send the money to us and we will immediately ship you, ali: charges prepaid, the picture you want, 20.24 


FLAG CO., 

101 Meridian St., 

Anderson, Indiana. 
GENTLEMEN: Send 


me postpaid 85 Flag, inches, in life-like photo colors, and with neat solid black two-inch oak frame—a picture that you will be 
eng teagan ar lag a proud to hang on your wall. 
you don’twant], As soon as One of these offers should interest you right now. 


sold T will remit you 83.50 and 
you are to send me, all charges 
prepaid, 


Show your progressiveness. 

Make your principal and trustees keep you in mind. 

“A igo A OARS APE ea Tell us the kind of buttons you want and get the great free flag or picture that will make your 
fIMuNS aT SVaalington or ancbiroic® in: room the talk of the school. 

colnj, Teachers who have taken advantage of this plan are now making extra money writing a 
few letters for us to other teachers. You can do the same. 


“a Pail this Coupon TODAY. 
hibbbassetssnsissaveanvens Sietadac een » MAIL ORDER FLAG COMPANY, 


DD cavuunnsians 





















ere 101 Meridian Street, Anderson, Indiat* 
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The Victor in use in one of Chicago’s schools 











Do you know—that with a Victor XXV and a 


moderate supply of Victor Records in your school 
You may— 


—lIllustrate nearly every selection of your studies in English with music pertaining to the 


period, country, author, nationality, general thought and references? 

—lIfave at your command all the songs of all the plays of Shakespeare? 

—lTave concrete illustrations of every period and development in the history of music 
from primitive peoples until the present time? 

—Take to your pupils, examples of the singing of real American Indians with their tom- 
toms and characteristic “whoops” and ‘yells’’? 





Victor XXV 
$67.50 special quotation - 
to schools only 


When the Victor is not in use, the 
horn can be placed under the instru- 


ment safe and secure from danger, 


and the cabinet can be locked to pro- 
tect it from dust and promiscuous use 
by irresponsible people. 


—Study and enjoy the old Negro Spirituals, sung devotionally 
with primitive natural harmony? 

—Find listed in graded order, selections of simple melodies from 
the old masters, that little children should hear, know and use, 
strong in rhythm, played by artists en violin, flute, harp, etc.? 

—lurnish accompaniment for all the activitics of the school day, 
the morning march, kindergarten game, folk dance, penmanship, 
physical culture and all exercises and drills for fete and pageant? 

—Ilave exact imitations of all the songs of all our native birds to 
accompany your Audubon or Government Bird Charts? 

ly therea single avenue of outlay that will bring so 

aluable, varied, delightful and satisfactory return? 

Ask any Victor Dealer for these new and beautiful 

records by our unequalled staff of Victor artists. 


lor full information, write 


Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J. 
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March Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 
EXT MONTH’S ISSUE of this magazine will be our Great Spring Number. 


Type 
lessons and helpful articles on seasonable subjects with suggestions for all grades, 


and all schools, city or country, will be found in abundance = Arbor Day celebra- 
tions will be considered from many points of view, and new and valuable ways of obsery- 
ing the day will be described. Superintendent H. B. Wilson of Topeka writes on “Co- 
operation of Schools and Cities in Improving Sanitary Conditions,’’ an article that will 
attract widespread interest and is of distinctive value to town and village schools, as well 
as cities the size of Topeka. Delightful Arbor Day and Bird stories will be furnished to 
supplement Arbor Day lessons. This is the month the teacher takes to study Holland and 
attractive aids in the way of story, song, recitations and patterns of Dutch children and 
scenes will be furnished. All of the elementary grade subjects are represented by dis- 
cussions of successfully tried-out methods or by supplementary aids. A page of prob- 
lems dealing with farm life for advanced grades, and a page of timely problems for 
lower grades will be of great help to the busy teacher. Miss Bush begins a new _ history 
story, this time on ‘‘Old Louisiana Days.’’ Miss Howland contributes the second of her 
valuable papers on the ‘Teaching of Singing in the Village School.’? The picture study 
ison Lerolle’s ‘By the River.” Fanny Comstock writes interestingly on the life and 
work of the plant wizard, Luther Burbank, whose birth month is March. Geoffrey F, 
Morgan’s contribution deals with the teaching of agricuiture. A novel history device is 
offered by Principal Thompson of Wabash, Ark. The third in the series of articles deal- 
ing with the health of school children considers the Open Air Class-Room. ‘There are 
some delightful travel letters for use in advanced language classes. Among other good 
things that will be found in the entertainment pages is an extremely pretty spring operetta 
that may be used in an Arbor Day program or as a Closing Day exercise. The designs 
and patterns for blackboard decoration or for seat work, which are looked forward to 
each month with so much eagerness by our readers, will be of unusual variety and 


attractiveness. 
*“Send No Cash” 


Our readers should be interested in the “Send No Cash”’ offer made on pages 4 
and 5 of this journal. Under this offer they can see, examine and use ‘“ Practical 
Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers ”’ for ten days and then keep or return them 
(at our expense) as they prefer. 

his shows our confidence in the value of these books to teachers. 


Subscription Prices and Combinations 


Below we give a schedule of prices, singly and in combinations, of NORMAL IN- 
STRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS, SEELEY’S QUESTION Book, EVERY DAY PLANS, THE YEAR’S 
ENTERTAINMENTS, PRACTICAL SELECTIONS, THE SCHOOL YEAR all of which are published 
by us; together with the PATHFINDER for which we act as agents. 
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ee 1.00 f2°'s “= 
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Foreign and Canadian Postage: For subscription to other Countries, add postage < Maso aS) g 
as follows: Canadian Postage: Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, 30c; Path- oO? vue 0 
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. the above 


When renewing your subscription to Normal Instructor-Primary Plans include such o 

books as you can use to advantage. 
aa The above offer applies to eitiier new or renewal subscribers & 
is the old reliable Weekly News Review, published at the Nation's Capital. 
The Pathfinder 52 issues, $1.00 a year. Every teacher is now expected to keep well informed 
about the progress of affairs, and the Parurinner is their best meditm for this purpose, In_ this paper 
not only is the important news of the world. skillfully and impartiality condensed but a large variety 0 
general features are included, such as special illustrated articles on scientific and other timely subjects, 
outlines of debates, puzzles and diversions for the children, amusing anecdotes, etc. On_ the editorial 
page current topics are discussed in a clear-sighted, fair-minded way, intended to stimulate wholesome 
thought but not to influence opinions or bolster up isms or hobbies. The Pararinper is not an 
periment, not a new thing ; it is now in its 22d year of increasing success and it is everywhere recogal/ 
as the best current events review published. Every teacher needs it in his work, no one can afford to ! 
without it; it animates the dry bones of history, geography, civics, etc., and rids teaching of haif its 
drudgery. The Parurinper gives teachers just what they need to know about the doings and_ discussions 
of the day; it tells the story briefly, clearly, yet comprehensively. Size recently increased to 32 pages, but stl 
published at the popular subscription price of $1.00 a year. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 
$1.90 or in combination as listed above. 
b 
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Gold Medal Crayons 











TRACE mani 


“SPECTRA” 





i PASTEL CRAYON 
EIGHT COLORS 

: MADE 8Y 

: Binney & Smith -Co.} 
" New York 


London - Paris - Hamburg 























Highest Award for 
Crayons and Chalks 


‘Medal of Honor 


Panama-Pacific International [xposi- 
tion, San Francisco 1915 
Samples of our Gold Medal Crayons 
and Chalks together with color 
charts will be sent on request. 

BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
MAKERS OF THE GOLD MEDAL CRAYONS 
s1-S3 Fulton sSt.,. New York. 











GHOOL KITCHEN 


TEXTBOOK 


By Mrs. Lincoun. Published in 1915 
This is the best, newest and simplest text- 
hook in domestic science for grammar 
schools and small high schools. It has a 
complete modern course planned for two 
years with two lessons a week. (The 
Appendix has also 32 lessons on sewing.) 
The book gives a plan for school credit 
forhome work. It also provides for school 
work with no cost for equipment. It is 
as easy as it is practical. Mailing price, 
6Ocents, Course of Study ERLE, 


A HANDBOOK OF SEWING fiice'So conte, 


fhisis the textbook used in the fourth to the eighth 
grades at Los Angeles. Published in Seplember, 1915. 
EVERYDAY ARITHMETIC By Joln B, Gifford, 
| I 35 cents. 
Anew mental arithmetic with topical treatment, 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 Beacon Street, Boston 








games|) Teachers Attention! 
100 COPIES ~ 
TEN MINUTES” 


TInerease your efficieney by 
using a DUPLIGRAPH, Repro- 
duced from peneil, penmortys per 
writer, Invaluable for making 
out reading lessons, seat work, 
busy work, examination papers, 
maps, sewing cards, ete. We 
have the best proposition ever 
made to teachers. Our Special 
Offer and samples of work will 
convince you immediately 


Price $1.00 and upward. 


§ 
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IDEAL SEAT WORK fi'%, Scfsifcy, hewgner 


children ability to recognize sight words, power 


Detlt Dupligraph Co., 332 Penna Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


























lortunity to make sentences and phone tic te 
profiel lency in sense training. The 
str it in teaching sight and blend work. Three sets in 

UPT FORM and two in PRINT. Provides seat 
bs ‘ork from first day of school until ¢ ompletion of Prim- 
mad Rach child has diffe re ant colored cards and does not get them 
with other s« » for descriptive circular, 


BTHA R, TINKER, 1340 Rockefeller Building, Cleveland, Ohio 
To Teachers of Grammar 


thisicammar of English. On the Theory That 
his is the First’’ is the first improvement since 
ley Murray. If it is not in your school and you 








iraue another book you will need it for reference. 
iD 
; 


6 S. HUGHS, 915 E. 55th Street, Chicago | 
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Meeting of Superintendents 


The annual meeting of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence of the N. E. A. 
will be held at Detroit February 21 to 26 
The Tuller and Statler ‘hotels have been 
designated as headquarters. The gen- 
eral meetings will be held in the Arcadia 
on Woodward Avenue, and the smaller 
and affiliated meetings in conveniently 
located halls and auditoriums. The va- 
rious railroad associations have made an 
open two-cent-a-mile rate. Detroit has 
ample hotel accommodations for all who 
will be in attendance. In addition, the 
local committee is providing rooms in 
apartment houses and individual homes 
for those who prefer. Local arrange- 
ments are in charge of Superintendent 
of Schools C. E. Chadsey and Assistant 
Superintendent Frank Cody, to either of 
whom letters may be addressed. Thurs- 
day evening will be‘ ‘Governor’s Night,’’ 
and addresses will be given by the 
‘*schoolmaster governors,’’ Woodbridge 
N. Ferris of Michigan, Martin FE. Brum- 
baugh of Pennsylvania and Frank B. 
Willis of Ohio. 


Tablets for School Use 


Uniform equipment adds to efficiency 
in school as in other lines of work. This 
applies to the tablets and paper used by | 
the pupils as well as to books. Not only | 
is there an advantage to the pupils in 
uniformity of these things, but there is 
a great advantage and saving of time to | 
the teacher when looking over papers to 
have them of uniform size and quality. 
These facts are recognized by superin- 
tendents and teachers, and where they 
can they encourage and many times re- | 
quire such uniformity. Some fifteen | 
years ago, the Kducational Tablet Co. 
commenced the manufacture of the Acme 
and Ideal uniform series of school tablets 
and papers. ‘These were the first uni- 
form lines offered to schools, and since 
then they have kept abreast of the times 
and followed ¢ losely the evolution of the 
schools. ‘Their tablets covers all the 
varied needs of the schoolroom. There 
are Exercise, Writing, Theme, Rhetoric, 
Spelling, Music, Drawing, Examination 
and still others, together with bulk paper 
and loose-leaf binders. These are sold | 
in most places through dealers, and at 
satisfactory prices to both dealers and 
purchasers, but the manufacturers, the 
Kducational Tablet Co., Kalamazoo, 
Mich. will be glad to send samples and 
prices to superintendents and principals. 





Armenia, the Martyr Nation, is rivet- 
ing the horror-stricken attention of the 
Christian world, and throwing into the 
limelight the dark deeds of the present 
possessors of the Holy Land. Dr. William 
T. Ellis, the eminent journalist and trav- 
eler, knows the past and present. situ- 
ation of the Armenians and their mur- 
derers as few Americans do. He will 
write for The Sunday School Times a 
series of six articles, which will put be- 
fore American Christians the facts that | 
should be known in connection with the | 
situation in the land where Turkey holds 
sway. A free specimen copy of the 
Times containing one of these articles 
will be sent to any interested person on 
receipt of a postcard request mentioning 
this paper, and addressed to The Sunday 
School Times Co., 1031 Walnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





The Greenfield Art Association has a 
very important message for every | 
teacher on pages 44 and 45 of this jour- | 
nal. Something new and up-to-date that 





will interest you and every pupil. Turn 
now. 





on these book 
State, Date and 





Ten 17 
ex9ine , Tes oe 
Pend at od Ribbon Marks with Teacher 


in, 
ribhg With catalog and paperslips upon which are printed our poems, é 
Catalog and one sample of § 
We do not print name of teacher, ete, on ‘pe samples, 

ate to send for samples, we will select for you at once and guarantee sutisfaction. 


Dept. 55. 


N Whie 
Pontage tc h weean: supply. 


OWN @ BROWN, 


Most Dainty Souvenirs at Close of School 


Will be found in our beautiful heavy satin ribbon bookmarks, The 
new poems Will meet with the approy al of our best teachers, who have 
felt the need of an appropriate it for their pupils. 

OUR NEW POEMS—“The Four-Leafed Clover,” ‘Sune 
shine.’ “The Closing School Message,’ ete. We can print 
marks, name of School, 
Teacher's name, 

Price List—Ten 3x © inch Kibbon Marks with Teacher 
$1.45—additional ones at 12 cents each. ‘Ven : 
with Teacher’s name, ete., $1.50--additional ones at 
shame, ete,, 
Ide fortwo saniples, sizes 6'.x9 in, and 174x9 io.,or Pe tor two samples axoin, 


District uumber, County, 
HAMEeTE., 
Gineh Ribbou Mark 
Io, cents each, 
95 cents—additional ones 7 cents each, 

and 1," 
ind also samples of the beautiful colors of 
small mark sent free, if 2 centstamp is enclosed lor | 


Dansville, N. Y. 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC LESSONS 


Sent Free to Teachers 


Frances E. Clark, leading Public School Music Super- 
visor, has, as Director of the Public School Music Depart- 
ment of the Siegel-Myers School of Music, Chicago, pre- 
pared a full and complete University Extension Course of 
Home-Study Lessons with weekly personal examination 
papers, covering this vitally important subject in a thor- 
ough, orderly and progressive manner, thus standardizing 
the teaching of Public School Music in an absolutely 
authoritative way. 

In order to prove the remarkable merit of 
these lessons and to demonstrate their practi- 
cal value to teachers in the quickest possible 
way, we will send absolutely free, and without 
any obligation whatever, Six Regular Lessons 
and Examination Papers. We will carefully 

FRANCES E. CLARK select these lessons from the course so that 
Educator, Author, ComposerandSue- they will treat on some princi _ of personal 
isiesciBoidusict'ommiuies, Nations interest to you, They will not be mere sample 
al Federation of Musical Clubs; Ex- ‘‘extracts”’ but the genuine, complete, original 
I’resident Musie Section National Edu- ] . 
cational Association, essons. 


Lessons By Frances E. Clark 


Leadiag Public School Music Supervisor 


Personal Examination These Lessons Meet 
Papers a Wonderful Help Your Local Conditions 














These Master Lessons were prepared per 
sonally by Mrs. Clark and provide a thorough 
training impossible to get from any other 
source, No normal school even attempts to 
handle the subject so thoroughly, as music is 
merely an incidental part of their work. 
None of the “‘summer schools” can give you 
this preparation as their sessions last only a 
few weeks. Your answers to the questions 
on the personal examination papers bring 
out any peculiar difliculties you may have 
encountered, and enable us to give you 
special help in connection with thosedifiiculties, 
This makes the work individual and gives 
you all the advantages in learning and teach- 
ing musie in the public schools as successfully 
taught by Mrs. Clark for years. 


No matter what School Music Books are in 
use, these lessons are prepared to meet your 
conditions, They have beencarefully developed 
out of an abundant experience of years in 
actual school work to satisfy every require- 
ment that arises in teaching in any of the 
grades, They are the actual lessons given 
with wonderful suecess by the most progressive Mus- 
ie Supervisors, High School, Grade and Kindergarten 
Teachers in Americ ay under all the vars ving conditions 
in every section of the country, Teachers who com- 

lete this course are able to pass with ease examina- 
ions in Public School Music in any State, Our 
Diploma gives high standing with Boards of Educa- 
tion and Superintendents, T!is means increased 
ability—more money —easier work and more congenial 
conditions. The minute you enroll you will be able 
to put the instruction into immediate practice no 
matter what grade you teach? 


Six Regular Lessons FREE 


Mail the NCS or write us for the Free Lessons today. Seeing ia believing. Merely fill 
out the coupon with your name and address, sti iting the grade you teach, and we will send 
you the Six Regular Lessons without the slightest obligation or cost to you. 





At the same 
time we will make you a special ofvcr by which, if you care to do so, you can continue the | 
complete course leading toa Diploma, at gs m—— =— —— == oe ee ee ee ee ee 
a very low cost, and on easy terms 80 


extremely liberal that you hardly miss GOOD FOR SIX FREE LESSONS 
the small payments. We will furnish i SIEGEL-MYERS SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 

Lxtra Special Price to all who write 1396 Siezel-Myers Building, Chicago, ll. 

for the Six Free Lessons. It is the very Please send me FRE 

fact that these lessons are so valuable i on my part Six (6)Pub 









ithout the slightest cost crobligation 
chool Music Lessons, Also quote me 





that makes it good policy for us to send | your [Extra Special price for the Complete Course, 
them out for actual test in this way. ; ; 
Remember, the number of lessons set T teach in thes.sccccceeeeeeeeee Grade, 
aside for this free offer is limited 80 re- 
solve now to send for your six lessons Ni: 
and do it at once. RUNG doccsdcecsdbddsddaudcccndacesdsdheccsdscdecenneeneucseeuasdads 
SIECEL-MYERS 7 
uy PCGB ec ccccccerererceeersererees. seeeeseseseseesessesesees: o0eeee . 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC ° 
1396 Siegel-Myers Bldg., Chicago, Iil. ., 
G Cit. co-cocccccccccccceseccccccccccccccccces OGLE. scoccccccccccce ow 








e , Taught Through 
Reading Story, Song and Play 
By. The Lewis Story Method of 
Teaching Reading and Spelling 


See page 9 of October number of Normal Instructor-Primary 
Plans, also page 9 of Seplember number and inside back cover 
of the December number. Mor further information address 


G. W. LEWIS PUB. CO. 
4707 St. Lawrence Ave., Chicago, Ill 


Mu ee 








TEACHERS! BE PREPARED. Your Name et ae 


waliz, **Midsummer Me 


s.’’ Money promptly refunded, it not 


Important Message! | coms 


for February Programs, National Weck of Song. : . 
Looking for something pupils will learn easily ? | ““"** Vublished by” ERNEST HAND, Williamsport, Pa, 





Collection of original songs for Special Days, words 
sung to old, familiar airs, Washington, Lincoln, 
Arbor, Peace, Flag, Memorial, Christmas programms, 


Price $1. 


for Catalovue, | 13 rreau examinations, 


GEORGIA ROBERTS, Pawlet, Vt. | (1. A. s. Rant sued. 


*] st Ix ations in 2¢ blects, 
W E PUBL ISH ae my staie~ oak aaa, "he nad 


Rochester, N. Y. 








SCHOOL ROOM MOTTOES 


Great thoughts beautifully presented to young people aid greatly in developing their mental 
and moral character and are a source of constant cepivaties to them, To aid teachers in this 
reat work we have selected twenty genuine gems and have them priiuted on Fine White Bristol 
Board with beautiful red aud blue ink, which gives a pretty effect of the national colors, 
They can be easily read across any se hoolroom and children will never tire of them, They are 
about 8x15 inches in size, punched and furnished with colored cords just ready for hanging. 
You furnish only the nails or tacks and the work is done. 
The entire set of twerty willbe sent postpaid for only fifty cents, Either half set for only 
thirty cents. You willnever regret this investment, The mottoes will pay for themselves 
iundreds of times each year. See list below, + 


HalfSet No. 1 
Try. Try, Again 
Well Besun is Half Done, 
Am fF Doing Right? 
A Frownisa Cloud, A Smile is Sunshine, 
If I Deceive, Whom Do I Cheat ? 
tiod Sees Me. 


Half No, 2 
Vind a Way or Makea Way. 
Do You Kuow It, or Only Think You Do? 
llow Does Vesterday’s Work Appear To-day ? 
How Will Today's Work Appeut omorrow ? 
One Thing ata Time, and That Well Done, 
If! Deceive My Teacher, Wii is Cheated ? 





Phink, Chink Deep, Not Loud, 
Do os the Good You Can and Don't Makea Do Right. 

i About It, There t Right Wi bla Man 
Wiltit Pay ? Wrong Ways 


Phink the Truth, Speak the Prat Neu the 


prath. 
CLAUDE J. BELL COMPANY - - - Nashville, Tennessee 


Paddle Your Oy vn Canoe, 
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A Teacher’s Problems - j 
It is imperative that a teacher should 
not neglect his school problems. Of 
these school problems the following are 
among the most important: | 
Study Your Pupils. Who are these 
pupils?) What have been their opportu- 
nities? What are they going to do? 
Why are they in school? What are their | 
limitations? What are their peculiar | A 
talents? What are their motives? What | 
do they want to do? No teacher can | 
’. : ® e 9 
succeed in meeting his school problems | «6 4 . B | 9 
who does not come to know these facts | eeing 1S e leving 
about the pupils. You cannot teach | : “ ahh A wry ‘ . 
pupils whom you do not know. | We want you to see, carefully examine, and use PRACTICAL METHODS, AIDS 
ic satente eoblinkiana “oF ike ealanee AND DEVICES FOR TEACHERS for ten days. 
2 > recits Ss F L 2 2 ‘ ; >: 
recitations, do you believe you ean ac- If you then decide that you want them—that they are ‘‘just what you need’’ in 
complish as much ae ee "itty your work, asso many teachers have written us, keep and pay for them on the easy terms | 
you are going to de at > A ! 
minutes as you can if you know what basis quoted below. 
tate ra Reig 53 ee ee If you decide that they are not satisfactory, not suited to your needs in every 
plan as to what he expects to accomplish way, simply advise us to that effect at the end of the ten day period, and we will send 
in that ten minutes or in that fifty min- stamps for their return 
utes, is pretty sure to accomplish less F i i ’ Rt: eae = 
than he should accomplish. We do not We have hundreds of letters from Superintendents, Principals and Teachers who 
cer er agen i he hen ml are using these books, endorsing them in the strongest terms. 
‘ ads, or ed attempt any materi: és 5 . 
task of consequence without plans and Thousands of sets have been sold to teachers because of the recommendation of 
specifications. Do not risk results by their Superintendents 
going into theclass room without a de- a ; 
finite plan covering what you expect to But no matter how strongly anyone else may endorse any books, the best test for 
gr mage hg, de Mand rib sao you is a thorough personal examination of them. We want every reader of Normal 
will waste time in nagging ‘the pupils Instructor-Primary Plans to have this opportunity and all we ask is the privilege of 
because they do not know this or that 
which they should know. Some teachers : 
wlll be satisfied to hear recitations, to Sending These Books on Approval 
conduct examinations. Some teachers : 
int he yo epee oo — 9 at no expense whatever to you unless you desire to keep them and in that event you will 
motions of teaching; but the teacher : a , ; wade 
who courts success will not be too quick send us 75¢ on the 15th of the next month, and $1.00 on the 15th of each of the three 
in blaming the child, will not be satisfied succeeding months ($3.75 in all), or if you prefer to remit all at one time, send $5.50 = 
to hear recitations, or to conduct exami- r +t} hb fallowi , call * the hooks om 
nations, or go through the motions, but on the 15th of the month following the receipt of the books. Pr 
this er si ee _— rh Thousands of teachers are using these books. I] co: 
minute counts toward effective teaching. _ : a 
Actual teaching is the fundamental prob- You need them in your work, 
lem of righ rte ae . We believe you will find them splendidly suited to your needs, if not quite 
Bi got. ebay tel A indispensable, otherwise we would not voluntarily bear the expense of sending them to oul 
some teachers who will lament the fact spens , ' J 4 : ‘ b ols 
that disturbances occur, who will worry you ‘‘On Approval.’’ Il the 
over this or that difficulty which has I laeat ™ " eesti ill Co 
arisen. Such teachers need perspective. Jo not hesitate to have the books sent. | 
It is quite as foolish for the teacher to You obligate yourself in no way and we shall esteem it a pleasure to send them. |= 
expect to find no difficulties as it would 5 , : | 
be for the physician to expect to find no This offer is open only to teachers who are subscribers to Normal Instructor- PI 
serious cases. The physician finds in the Primary Plans and whose subscription is paid to the end of this schocl year or longer. ues 
serious case a challenge to the best that Such t h ill the blank at bott f thi the 
is in him, and glories in his ability to uch teachers will use the Diank a ottom oO Is page. 
solve it; and do we not have a right to Ar 
expect the same of the teacher? If there pti 
were no difficulties involved the physician It You Are Not thu 
would be without employment. If there a paid-in-advance Sub- § 
were no difficulties in teaching the child ib d Saal ted Cc 
there would be no teachers needed. The scriber and are intereste ada 
physician expects it. Likewise the in securing Practical 
teacher will meet difficulties ; he must Methods, Aids and De- lll 
stand ready for them, and his success vices for Teachers, ask for oma 
will be determined by his ability to solve ial d blank Is ¢ 
these difficulties. Difficulties are a part specia order an or sele 
of the job—W. A. Jesup in Midland clip one from the Decem- Dra 
Teacher, ber or any earlier number 5 
of the Normal Instructor- Siz 
, ee Primary Plans. Blank — 
eachers in the Phili ° 3 ia 
T nd rinted below is for ex- 
: : ma : Pp 
The United States Civil Service Com- clusive use of subscribers 
mission announces open competitive ex- h id ° d 
aminations on March 15th and 16th to fill who are pac in advance 
vacancies that may occur in the positions to June or longer. | 
of supervising teacher, teacher, indus- 
trial teacher and clerk in the Philippine — — — ee es 
service. Examinations are held at des- CUT ALONG THIS LINE Prit 
* pega mg Ai eR Pier On Approval Order Blank || — USE THIS BLANK _ an Dey 
tion for assistants and industrial teach- ; : 
ers. Women will net be admitted tthe b ieee eeige nema eee sid ' F, A. OWEN PUB. CO.. Dansville. N. Y. Date 1916 ~~ 
teachers’ examination unless they are the 7 ° “di a 4 TT; "T >RIMARY on | 
wives, immediate relatives or fiancees of to Normal Instructor - Primary Pom a padinaivence since: to ao Sree Ga ee AIDS |i 
men examined for teacher or assistant, Plans and whose subscription is PLANS and am interested SUD DUTe WE eet of books, PRACTICAL METHODS, | | 
or appointed to or already employed in id f he b l f hi i AND DEVICES FOR TEACHERS. You may send these books to me on approval. 
the Philippine service except those who pal or the alance of this w! If I find them in all respects satisfactory I agree to keep them and make payment as follows: 
have had special experience in the teach- school year or longer. £ ' 75 cents not later than the 15th of next month and $1.00 on the 15th of each of the = I 
ing of ag ay 1 oe or Home Econ- It will be noted that this is a Special QD: aio eee” or to cover all in one payment of $3.50 on or before the 15¢ 
my, or have had training in these sub- ivi ivi = a. = ; | 
inate and are oandinaman Sage nel privilege giving you the benefit of our 2M If, however, the books are not satisfactory I agree to notify you by mail within ten days | 
special teachers in these subjects The combination rate of $5.00, less the price O | after their receipt, it being understood that, in that event, you are to promptly send postage |i 
$ 2Clé re s s u Ss. e . 4 ‘ || 
entrance salary of the majority of male of Normal Instructor - Primary Plans | stamps for their return. | 
appointees will be $1,200, and appointees | ($1.25) which you have already paid. od | iia } 
are eligible for promotion up to $2,000, | | Iti il ail cal b EB} end Cine nna RN ee is oe ae | 
although positions above $1,600 are lim- oe oe en ee eee D — | 
ited in number. Entrance salaries of ||} sctibers, whether the subscription was |] | BO tanennnnnnnnnnn- — | 
women will be from $1,000 to $1.200. sent direct to us or through an agent or Street or R. R. No. | 
a Taaitee ak an fade _ whether for the Journal alone or in com- | — “pu peter to — a9 sign ia blank, anaes sport yn ostionlating nem of rand | 
eNXal ations anc aces ¢ Cc ey ° ° ° , ° | and send $3.50, that event, should You not be satisfied with the books, notify us as above providec | 
will be held, address Civil Service Com- bination with some other publication. we will promptly dead Fang pone cod suas for return of books. <a 
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Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers 


jj compiled and edited by Walter J. Beecher and Grace B, 


Faxon in collaboration with a large number of well known and 
practical educators. 

These books are just what their title implies and, although 
out only a few months (published in June), are already recog- 
nized by Superintendents, Principals and Teachers throughout 
the country as being, as County Supt. McDonald of Cherokee 
Co., Iowa, puts it: ‘‘ The best books of the kind I have seen.’’ 














the production of any set of books exclusively for teachers. 





thus making all material easily and quickly accessible. 


_ 


adapted to use in the grades and in the rural schools. 





i The text and illustrations have been prepared by practical 
Preparation teachers who have long been identified with the best in ed- 
ucational work and who represent the greatest array of talent ever engaged in 


Arrangement The books are divided into subject-chapters, each volume 


containing a complete index of the contents of that volume, ink. 


Scope While no attempt has been made to grade all the material supplied, the 
various grades are amply provided for and these books are equally 


4 More than 500 engravings, interspersed throughout the books, 
Illustrations splendidly and effectively illustrate the text. The Art Section 
is embellished by a large number of reproductions from famous paintings, 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


The Most Helpful Set of Books Ever 
Prepared for Teachers 


HE PURPOSE of this new set of books is to furnish the 
‘ teacher with the very best material obtainable for carry- 





ing on the daily work of the schoolroom. They have 
been prepared to fill a long felt need among teachers for 
a work which would provide thoroughly practical meth- 
ods, aids and devices for every branch of school work. In them 
teachers are given the result of the best thought, the best 
talent and the years of experience of many successful teachers, 
all of them specialists in their respective branches. 


Subjects Treated 











VOLUME I VOLUME Il 
READING HISTORY AGRICULTURE DRAWING 
ARITHMETIC HYGIENE NATURE STUDY WRITING 
SPELLING PHYSICAL EDUCATION STORY TELLING SEAT WORK 
LANGUAGE GYMNASTICS AND GAMES DRAMATIZATION PLAYS AND EXERCISES 
GEOGRAPHY — PICTURE STUDY DOMESTIC SCIENCE — RECITATIONS 


_ Each of the above subjects has been treated in the most prac- 
tical and helpful manner possible. These twenty sub-divisions 
or sections, each thoroughly covers the subject to which it is de- 


, voted. The contents comprise over 400 topics and more than 500 il- 


lustrations. A glance at the subject of Geography for instance, 
reveals the fact that forty-two pages are devoted to this one de- 
yartment which is contributed to by 18 authors and contains 48 
illustrations. The teacher can go to this section in full confi- 
dence of being able to find an abundance of helpful and in- 
spirational work for use in her Geography classes. This is also 
true of all the branches represented. 
of Practical Methods, Aids and 

In the Production Devices for Teachers it has been 
our ambition to provide a work which no grade or rural teacher 
could examine without desiring to own and at a price so reason- 
able and on terms so easy that any teacher might be enabled to 
procure it. 

In providing the material for these books great 
Practical stress has been put on the idea of making theme 
thoroughly practical. Every thought expressed, every idea pre- 
sented, every particle of material provided has been subjected 
to the most careful tests and consideration in order that nothing 
not thoroughly practical should find a place in them. 


Usable That Practical Methods, Aids and Devices tor 
svenw*®\ Teachers should be ‘‘filled to the brim’’ with us- 
able material,—material which the teacher could adapt and 
apply to the daily work in the classroom has been our chief aim, 
and the large number of endorsements which we are receiving 
convinces us that our aim has been accomplished. 





Teachers will find these books of inestimable value 
Valuable in their daily work in the schoolroom—a source to 
which one will first go when in need of helpful material on any 
of the subjects treated. 


quality and finish necessar 


use for a long period of time. 


5 





A PARTIAL LIST of the 
Well Known Educational 
Writers Who Have Con- 
tributed to These Books. 


D. R. Augsburg 

Virginia Baker 

Louise M. Wades Barnes 

Viola M. Bell 

Susie M. Best 

C. E. Birch 

Anna Mae Brady 

Bertha H. Burridge 

Bertha E. Bush 

Annie Chase 

Ida Hood Clark 

Bess Bruce Cleaveland 

G. B. Coffman 

Fanny Comstock 

Fred H. Daniels 

Anne Dillon Durr 

Ruth O. Dyer 

Philip Emerson 

Ida V. Flowers 

Maude M. Grant 

Laura Dunbar Hagarty 

Jean Halifax 

Carrie P. Herndon 

Lester S. Ivins, M. S. 

Edgar S. Jones 

Nina B. Lamkin 

G. W. Lewis 

Constance D’Arcy Mackay 

Emma M. Maguire, B. Ped. 

Alice G. McCloskey 

Lewis S. Mills 

Annie Stevens Perkins 

S. Emily Potter 

Ella M. Powers 

George A. Race 

Jean Sherwood Rankin 

Sara M. Riggs 

Laura Rountree Smith 

Bertha L. Swope 

Harriette T. Treadwell 

Thomas B. Weaver 
And many others 








Pa er High grade, heavy weight book paper, specially made to secure the 
Pp to produce the best results from the 
larye number of engravings used in illustrating these books. 

i Best possible to produce with the most modern machinery and 
Printing skilled workmen. The Art Section is printed in sepia (brown) 
Many of the engravings in the Drawing Section are in colors. 

Bindin Full baby seal Keratol, giving the books an unusually attractive ap- 
g pearance and the durability essential to books intended for daily 

The title is stamped in gold. 

Price The price of the two volumes is $6.00 but for a time they are being 
offered in combination with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans at a 

special rate of $5.00, the terms being $1.00 cash with the order and the bal- 

ance in four monthly installments of $1.00 each. 


A Discount of 5% is 
Use order blank printed 


eT 













selected because of their adaptability for picture study in the schools. The 
Drawing Section has several pages devoted to plates in colors. 

Size Two volumes, 9x11 inches—256 pages per volume—two ten inch columns 
—_— tothe page. The contents are equal to four ordinary 350-page books. 


allowed for cash, making the net cash price $4.75. 
in December or earlier number, or ask for one. Subscribers who are paid in 
advance to June or longer can secure the books separately at above prices 
less $1.25, the subscription price of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans by 
using blank printed on preceding page. 





Send No Cash 


If you are a Paid-in-Advance Subscriber to Normal Instructor- 
Primary Plans and wish to examine Practical Methods, Aids and 
Devices for Teachers with a view to purchasing the books if they 
are found satisfactory in every respect, sign and mail Order Blank 
on preceding page. 


You Take No Risk 


If the books are not satisfactory return them at our expense. 
If satisfactory keep and pay for them on easy terms as provided. 
r ae e 

Terms and conditions all clearly stated in order blank. 








In renewing or sending new subscriptions clip order blank from Decem- 
| “er, or any earlier number of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, or ask for de- 
| Sriptive circular and blank. Blank printed on preceding page is for ex- 
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This Teacher Was Convinced By A Friend --- 


Let the BOOKS Convince YOU. 

F. A. OWEN PUB. CO Middletown, Del., Jan. 6th, 1916. 
Dansville, N. Y. 
Gentlemen :—Please find enclosed $4.75 for which send Normal 
Instructor-Primary Plans one year together with Practical Meth- 
ods, Aids and Devices for Teachers. One of my friends (Mrs. 
Anderson, teaching in Odessa) has received your books, and is so 
much pleased with them that she gave me the Order Blank so that 

I could send for them also. 

Very respectfully, 

(Miss) Emily C. Stanard. 
NOTE. We could publish hundreds of testimonials endorsing the books in 
the strongest possible terms, but after all, nothing would be quite so con- 


vincing to you as an examination of the books themselves. May we not 
send the books to you on approval? Simply sign the Blank. Send no cash. 





clusive use of subscribers who are paid in advance to June or longer. 








————— 





iF. A. Owen Publishing Company 
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Dansville, N. Y. 
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6 NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 





NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


THE LARGEST AGENCY WEST OF CHICAGO. 
and Alaska. Write immediately for free circular. 
UTAH OFFICE 
SALT LAKE CITy, UTAH 


We cover the entire West 
HOME OFFICE 
BOISE, IDAHO 














70 Fifth Avenue 
fee New York 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


and other teachers to colles 


Lrade Lenchers WW Me 0. 


Receives 
Mer. 


es, und sehoolts, 


PRATT. 


rraduate 
aabie ‘Y t 


specialists, 
SVureedniae 


fe and normal 
culls for ype 


commends colles 


= “ll Seasots, minany inner 





Ad School ners, revister now for mid year 
and B ate ritieSin imereasing numbers are giving us their 
ams Oftice ureau : calls, Write, J. Porter Adams, Mgr., 122 Michigan Ave. Chicago, Ill. 








YOU WANTED THAT POSITION 
Did you wetiv’ tn “Veachingasa Business’ you tay tind the 
reason why. ‘This booklet is suggested by our own observations 
of thirty years of the successes and Cailuftes of applieations 


Realty Bldg, Spokane, Wash. {'T TELLS HOW. Sent free. 623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


EVERETT 0. FISK & CO., Proprictors. 
ZA Park St., Boston, Mass, FS ic Temple, Denver, Colo. 
wig New York, N.Y. il Bldg., Portland, Ore, 
ack Ave., Berkley, Cal, 
343 ee Bide. ‘Los Ange les, ¢ 


ALBERT 


“TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


estern Ufice 

















treet, W ushington, bc, 
25 bh. Jane ates Bivd., Chicago, Til, 





‘al. 





oh PLACING AGENCY FOR TEAC HERS 


ENTERPRISING, EFFICIENT, Sa anesr ane eatin 
PROGRESSIVE and PROFESSIONAL ce a a 
METHODS. We Cover the Entire WEST 


We Recommend Teachers Only 


why our candidates are elected, We need teachers for 
Nearly twelve thousand brainy men and women 


HOUSE, DENVER 








when asked to do so by employers direct. This is 
positions trom Rural Schools to State Universities, 
placed by us, No Registration bee necessary 














WESTERN REFERENCE & BOND ASS’N, 636 Scarritt Building, Kansas City, Mo. 
24 GOOD PHOTOGRAPHS FOR $1.00. 
Send us a cabinet photo, or any other good picture of your- 


self, and $1.00, and we willinake 2t copies, 244 in. by 8l4 in., 


Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded, 
N. Y. 


ALBANY, 


First class equipment. 





and mail them to you promptly, 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY - _ =- 
sith vear. 


PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU [i iinet cate trom 
No Advance Fee 205 C. 7th STREET, | scliool officers, Direct recommendations, 


ALLENTOWN, PA, | Well prepared teachers in great demand, 








414-416 Steinway Hall 
Baltimore Md. Munsey Bldg 
New York, N Y. Flatiron Bldg. 
Kansas ‘City, Mo New York Life Bldg 
Chamber of Commerce Bidg. 


Chicago 


B. F. Clark Teachers Agency 


The Agency with the Short Understandable Contract: (Year ) 


Spokane, Wash 








CHAUTAUQUA TEACHERS’ AGENCY — gamestown, N. Y. 


Wm. H. Fletcher, Mgr. Established 1904-- NO POSITION, NO FEE. Write for particulars. 





MIDLAND Fourteen years under the same management assures both teacher and 
TEACHERS’ employer the best service. Write either office for blank. 
AGENCY. Station A. Spokane, Wash. Warrensburg, Missouri. 





THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY ere eS. Teechers with experience ot aati tote ellen | 


(27th Year) Co-operating Agencies in Denver, Colo. and Atlanta, Ga. 


Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. 





1 Magnolia Terrace, Albany, N. Y. 


CUNNINGHAM TEACHERS’ AGENCY, jin 


DAEDALIAN CO-OPERATIVE bi. in ae 
ASSOCIATION (Teacher's Agency) ' 


Colorado Teachers’ Agency 
PACIFIC TEACHERS’ AGENCY | “if HUNT wt "tk wit ; eek. 
SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 253704. New york 


LDEST and BEST KNOWN in UL 8. Established 1869. CHAS.W. MULFORD, Proprietor 
11 ° yt Bidg., Portland, Ore. 


NORTHWEST TEACHERS’ AGENCY B. Hanna, A. M., Mor. 


9 
Well qualified teachers alwi ee in demand, W rite us today. 








FRED DICK, Ex-State Supt., Mer. DENVER, COLO. 
Twenty years successful service in hehalfof Teachers and 
Schoo! Officials in the Rocky Mountain States, 





Seventeen years of conscientious ioe ryice to teache rs and school 
officers in Washington, Orevon, Idaho, Montana, Alaska and Hawaii 
e placed us in @ position o mong school 

















Best positions from the Dakotas to California, 


1.00 ewe | 100 MEMORY GEMS FOR CHILDREN 


ant TED Every teacher and mother should have t) Printed i 

. . « eac§he and motne s wule mve vem, rinted on cards 
Wilmington, Del. en a t nt (Silver r or Stu amps. ) 

Bangor, Maine 





DEBATES AND ESSAYS OUTLINED 
subject. Other belp for Teachers on spec 


P. S. HALLOCK, Box 398, 


THE HATHAWAY TEACHTRS’ AGENCY, Bennington, 


vermont 
TRAINEE TEACH EAS Leeded for good positions 


OSKALOOSA COLLEGE EXTENSION COURSES. 


Mus.; also graduate degrees, Prices reas o.aable, 
already begun, Grades from other institutions accepted, 


ds for 
mT ACHERS? AGE Ne Y, 








HOSE 


logue free, 


STUDY Certificate, Diploma, 
‘Yeachers’ Professional College, 


Degree, Crta- 
Austin,'Tex, 








The usual college degrees 
ye gg here Ped. B.. B. 

Accts., and B. 
Especially of interest to teachers de ao Thy « ‘comple {e courses 
Catalog. Oskaloosa College, Oskaloosa, lowa. 











In every department of School and Col- 


at 
Western Positions for Teachers lege Work, Our openings come direct 


from school boards, superintendents and college presidents, who ask us to make recommendations. We 
publish an annual directory of the 16 states lying westof the Missouri River and through these come in 


touch with schools of these states. Efficient, Professional 
t Se Lae ee 


















and Energetic service fe ouraim and Our Booklet Pryy Sn ant ial 
“How to Apply ae oe -! appar opp Laws 
of Ce cation of Teachers in re States’? FREE to mem- 

“THE ROAD TO GOOD POSITIONS,” 
explaing how we place ourteachers. WM. RUFFER,Manager. ACENCY. EMPIR R E 13) GD G, DENVE R, COLO; 
THE LARGEST TEACHERS’ AGENCY IN THE ROCKY oy ods agg REGION 
Member of National Association Teachers’ Agencies. Affiliated with the N. E 

















and next fall vacancies, | 


BOOK REVIEWS 


| Tomorrow.”’ By John 
| Dewey and Evelyn Dewey. Cloth. 12mo. 
316 pp. Illustrated. $1.50 net. EL P. 
Dutton Co., New York. 

| Professor Dewey is a profound stu- 
| dent of child psychology and of education. 
A review from him, therefore, of pres- 
ent educational tendencies should prove 
not only authoritative but vastiy inter- 
esting. In various parts of our country 
teachers of more than ordinary ability, 
who realize that the schools of yester- 
day Go not meet the pressing needs of 
our changed environment, are working 
out theories and trying educational ex- 
periments. ‘They are experimenting so 
successfully that one may be led to say of 
the results, ‘‘these are the schools of to- 
morrow.’’ Professor Dewey and _ his 
daughter have personally visited many of 
these ‘experiment stations,’’ including 
Gary, Indiana, Fairhope, Alabama, and 
the Francis Parker School in Chicago. 
The results of their journey of observa- 
tion are clearly and interestingly brought 
before us in the present volume. Pro- 


| ‘Schools of 





; superficial 
| miscellaneous number of subjects. 








fessor Dewey believes that the present. 
day tendency is to give ‘fa smattering and 
impression of a large and 
”* The 
likewise, he finds not in the 
‘*mechanical and meager teaching of the 
three R’s,’’ but in the ‘‘better ideal of 
dealing thoroughly with a small number 

of typical experiences in such a way as 
to master the tools of learning, and pre- 
sent situations that make pupils hungry 
to acquire additional knowledge.’’ Pro- 
fessor Dewey analyzes thoroughly and 
impartially the contribution which each 
of our educational ‘‘experiment stations’’ 
is making towards the fulfillment of this 
ideal, and estimates the worth to the edu- 
cation of the future, to the ‘‘schools of 
tomorrow,’’ of each contribution. It is 
one of the most significant and informing: 
study of educational conditions that has 
appeared in several years. 


remedy, 


99 


‘“*Seleect Poems of Robert Browning. 
Edited, with notes and an introduction, 
by Percival Chubb, formerly director of 
English, Ethical Culture Schools, New 
York City. Cloth. I6mo. 116 pp. 25c. 
Longmans, Green and Co., New York. 

This little book is one of the Long- 
mans’ English Classics, and conforms 
in subject and trez tment to the others 
of this well known series. The brief 
introduction is 


first page the intention to make Brown- 
ing’s simpler 
children of our schools. So it briefly 
and simply explains Browning’s pet 
habit of ‘‘monologing,’’ of speaking 


dramatically, and of making his char- | 


acters tell their own story instead of 
being puppets moved by his skill. And 
after all, what is more natural, and what 
more childlike? If children should learn, 
and do learn, and love to learn, other 
things through dramatic impersonation, 
surely so intimate and friendly a poem 
as the “Incident of the French Camp,”’ 
with its familiar, gossipy first line— 

**You know, we French stormed Ratis- 

bon, 

should appeal directly to childish readers. 
It is to further and make simpler this | 


appreciation that this carefully selected | 


edition of Browning is offered. 


‘“‘Language and Composition by 


Grades ;’’ A Handbook for Teachers. By 
J. M. Hammond, Principal of Morse 
School, Pittsburgh, Pa. Cloth. 12mo. 


304 pp. 85¢c. Beckley-Cardy Co., Chicago. 

This book is an attempt to compress 
within the limits of one volume-the work 
in English usually put into two or even 
three books. It is based upon the belief, 
now becoming quite general among 
teachers, that language and composition 
will be made easier and better results 
obtained, if the work is based upon the 
child’s natural feelings and ideas. The 
book is carefully graded, and divided into 
eight sections, one for each year. Al- 
though brief, more than enough work 
has been provided for each year. At the 
end there are test questions on the work 


both critical and bio- | 
graphical, and boldly asserts on its very | 


poems intelligible to the | 
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ncreaseYour Efficiency| 


The secret of business and socigl 
success is the ability to re member, 
ican make your mind an infa}}j- 
ble classified index from Which 
you can instantly select thoughts, 
facts, figures, names, faces, Ry! 
ables you to concentrate, devely 

self coutrol, overcome bashfulness, 
think on your Jeet, address an au. 
dience. ¥. isy. Simple. The result 
of 20 years’ experience in develop. 
ing memories of thousands of 
students. Ww rite today for copy of 
my book, “How to Remember" 

















Prof. and ( opyrighted Intensely Interest. 

Henry ing, Be mor ay fe od I ree, also how to 
rincipa 

Dickson School of onsen 791 Hearst Bldg., Chicago, I ll 





Our Normal Course by Correspondenee 


FREE 


The corner-stone of the Palmer Method Plan ig the 
Normal Course by Correspondence, which is FREE 
to teachers Whose pupils use one Or the other of our 
texthooks.  Isvery teacher who evinces a fine pro. 
fessional spirit, and obtains our Teachers’ Certificate, 
becomes an expert penman herself, able to demon. 
strate her art skillfully and automatically in her class. 
room, and finds itan easy task to arouse in her pupils 
a tremendous spirit of enthusiastic admiration and 
emulation, Write for our free booklet showing hand. 
writing specimens from first-grade pupils in the 
schools of Hoquiam, Washington, and for further 
particulars, 


The A. N. Palmer Co., 


30 Irving Place, 32 S. Wabash Ave., 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, Ill. 

120 Boylston St., Palmer Building, 
Boston, Mass. Cedar Rapids, la. 





This inspiring 165+ age book tells 
ou of the big se and for lawyersand 
how you ca ome one—explaing 
wa why law treed men n are picked for 
leaders in Business, Public Life an 
@ Social Work—shows how you can 
grasp these opportunities by be- 
mm coming law trained in your spare time 
at home throucvh the MODERN AMERICAN 
LAW COURSE AND SERVICE OF 


Blackstone Institute 
CUncluding The Sprague Correspondence School of Law) 


Among our eredoate “3 are the former Governor of a State, 
United States Seni and Congressmen, State, County 
and City Oflici i: la, mi Judges, and thousands of success- 

ul lawyers and busi men everywhere. Our Course 
has been prepared especially for home study by 80 eminent 
authorities. Specific preliminary education not necessary, 
You will benefit fromthe day youstart. Special offer now 
being made. Write today for Free Book. 


BLACKSTONE INSTITUTE, EXTENSION DIVISION 1882 
0 West Jackson Boulevard, Dati thiinols. 







































Dra a - 
Learn at Home by Mail 
Special Limited Offer 


Be a Cartoonist, Newspaper, 
Magazine or Commercial Illus 
trator; Paint in Water Colors 
or Oil, Let us develop your tal- 
ent. Free Scholarship Award, 
Your name and address brings 
you full particulars of this un 
usual offer by return mail and 
our handsome illustrated Art 
Annual, free, 

FINE ARTS INSTITUTE Studio 492, Omaha, Nebraska 











\A Civil Service Job 
For YOU 


There are many fine openings inthe Railway 
Mail, Post Office and other government branches 
for American citizens 18 and over, Let us show 
you how Mr, Patterson, a former U.S, Civil Ser 
vice Sccretary-E xamine r,can help you obtain one 
of these positions, sooklet 16-1 gives full partie 
ulars. [t's free, without obligation, Write today. 


Paleeenen Civil Serviee School, Rochester, N.Y.) NY) Y, 


STUDY AT HOME L AW 


We give our resident 
Faculty of 45 dls 











| law course by correspon- 
dence, Course prepares 
for Bar of any state. 
LL. B. Degree conferred. 
indorsed by Bench and Bar. 


| tinguished jurists and lawyers. Catalog fret. 
Okiahoma City University, 911 Colcord, Oklahoma City, Ol 
id 





Montessori Teacher Training Scho! 


Fourth Year 

Instruction {n the theory and use ¢ 
the Montessori materials. Resident an 
day students. $30,000 building adjoin 
ing All Saints’Kpiscopal Church, Bask 
ball, Tennis, Elementary and college prepa! 

atory courses. For illustrated folder add 
MRS. J.SCOTT ANDERSON, Directres* 
Torresdale House, Torresdale, Philadelphia, Pa 
aaa 


A GOOD POSITION 


with UNCLE SAM is most desirable. 
tions, pleasant surroundings, good pay, 8 
short hours, promotions on merit. intm 
No_ politic: al pull, Thousands of BpPeretune 
yearly. Most thorough preparation Lt a 
if not appointed, Full saformallon ane os : 
used by the Civil Service Com missi 


AMERICAN CIVIL SERVICE SCHOOL, WASHINGTON, pt 
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il! 
‘Tia 
fu” Interesting Book 
shows the keen delight and personal satisfaction 
which a musical training will bring you; and how 
you can obtain this training easily and thor- 
oughly in your own home at one-quarter the 


usual cost. 

It tells how this most prized of social accom- 
plishments greatly increases your own enjoy- 
ment of life and the enjoyment of othcrs. It tells of the 
concert career which may be open _to you, and how you 
can increase your earning powcr by giving musical in- 
struction in your snare time. Send for your copy of this 
valuable book today; it is free. 


Dr. Quinn’s Famous WRITTEN ace 


- ropdationene the study of music. By the 
Dr, Quinn’s remarkable device the 
COLOROTONE (patented) you save three- &f 
quai ers 0; the timeand effort usually re- 
guired for learning piano or organ, You play 
chords immediately and a complete piece 
withina few lessons, The method is scientific 
anduystematic, yet practical and:imple. Jt isen- ¢ 
worsed by leading sreeete tans and he ade of state 
universities, Equally effective for chiliren or 
adults, beginners or ¢ xperienced play 
in spare Vine, Whenever convenient, “ 
graduates © ervwhere. Diplo i. gerd ted. on 
reduced terms this month, Investir ‘4 
or obligation by writing today tor free book * 
to Study Music.’ 


A. 
Yarcus Lacius Quinn Conservatory, Box 650 N2, phe 

















GET A BETTER 
PLACE 


’ Uncle Sam is Best Employer 
Pay is high and sure; hoursshort; 
places permanent; promotion 
regular; vacations with pay; 
thousands of vacancies every 
rs all kinds of pleasant work 
where; no lay-offs; no pull 
needed; common educ at ion sufli- 
cient, 
This Book tells of about 300,+ 
000 protected posi- 
tionsin the U.S. Government 
Service, where there is a big 
chance Tor youif you want it— 
with sure and generous pay and 
lifetime employment. aces 
open lo American citizens of 18 0r over. 
Special money back guarantee 
if you write yt for Booklet 
CR, 10. IT IS FREE. 
Earl Hopkins, se D.C. 


Short-Story Writing 


Course of forty lessons in the his- 
tory, form, structurejand writing 
of the Short-Story, taught fy dr. 
J. Berg Ksenwein, formerly Editor of 
Lippincott's Magazine, 
One teacher who enrolled a year ago 
has received over $1000 for stories sold 
to Women’s Home Companion, Pictor 














ial Review, MeCall’s and other maga- 
zines, 
Also courses in Play Writing, Photo- 





play Writing, Poetry and Verse Writ- 
ing, Journalism, ete. In all, over 
Dr. Esenwein ()). Hundred Courses, under pro- 
fessors in Harvard, Brown, Cornell, 
and other leading colleges 


350-Page Catalogue Free, Please Address 
The Home Correspondence School, 
Dept. 46, Springfield, Mass. 














COPY THIS SKETCH 


and let me see what youcan do with it. cate 
trators and cartoonists earn from $20 to $125 
week or more, My practicnl sy@iem 
eater dogg lessons by mail will de 
‘elop your talen: Fiftesn years gue «ft 
work for news Rapes and magazines qua i 
firs metoteach you. Send me your sketch of 
realdent Wilson with Ge in starpa anol £ will 
few Atestlesson plate ulso collection of 
showing po esibilities for YOU, 
THE LANDON SCHLOOL OF 
MASTRATING AND CARTOONING, 
1453 i883 Schofield Building, Cleveland, O. 


TEACHERS Send $3 for Shorthand 


png and 4 Lessons. 
come a Commercial 


Learn by  miail. ae 
( Teacher in a — months. 
Eanes placed in 00d positions. 
h M. Wolf, Mer. CHAK REES, Sewanee, B. ¥. 
Gntieeeees 


BE A BANKER 


Splendid opportunities for School Teachers- 
Pleasant work, short hours, all holiday a 
yearly vacation with pay, good salary. Le 

at home, Diploma in six months. Cat 
EDGAR G, ALCORN, Pres, Ameriean 
eee anking, 452 FE. State Street, Cotambus, Ohio 
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EARN $2,000 TO $10,000 A YEAR 


We wil 
Pf Seu teach you to be a high grade salesmen in eight weeks 
of reliable tine you definite propositions from a large num- 
Pay é firms who will of er you opportunities to earn 
a No former experience re- 
vie ar articulars, list of hundreds of good 
how 31 8 imonia 3 from hundreds of our stu ents 
tees 00 to $500 a month, 3 
ch TIONAL SALESMEN'S TRAINING ASSOCIATION 
Neago New York San Francisco 












of each grade. The advantage of this 
book is that each grade teacher has in 
hand the work of the other grades, and 
can review language principles freely. 
Besides, there is always at hand a sutti- 
ciency of supplementary and review ex- 
ercises. The book Jeans away from 
technical grammar toward actual prac- 
tice in correct forms. This is undoubtedly 
the correct pedagogical procedure for 
grade work, and should be productive of 
satisfactory results. 

“Practical Exercises in Geography.’ 
Book One, Our Own Country and Her 
Possessions. By William J. Sutherland, 
President State Normal School, Platte- 
ville, Wis., and Chester M. Sanford, 
State Normal University, Normal, Ill. 
Cloth. 6%4x8¥%. Silver, Burdett and 
Company, New York. 

This book is a laboratory manual in 
geography, intended to supplement the 
ordinary textbook in the upper elemen- 
tary grades. It furnishes pupils interest- 
ing) geographical problems for which 
they have to consult textbooks, maps, 
both political, physical and contour; 
and by correlation of facts and the ex- 
ercise of reason, determine the why and 
the wherefore of geographic facts. Prob- 
lem 8, for exampleis: ‘‘What conditions 
have led to the development of Boston 
into a large city?’’ There are two pages 
of purely suggestive questions, and a 
dozen well selected references to geo- 
graphical, historical and economic text- 
books. This should teach children the 
greatest thing in education: not facts, 
but how to discover, correlate and use 
facts for themselves. This series is not 
a substitute for a textbook. The exer- 
cises cannot well be used independently. 
In preparing the work, many textbooks 
have been consulted on almost every ex- 
ercise and problem; hence the manuals 
may be used with any text. 


‘The Art of Public Speaking.’’ By J. 





Berg Esenwein, and Dale Carnagey. 
Cloth. 12mo. 505 pp. $1.62 postpaid. 
The Home Correspondence School, 


Springfield, Mass. 
There is a Spanish proverb that de- 


'clares that there is no omelet save by 


! and st 


the breaking of eggs; and the authors 
of this book declare that the way to swim 
is to plunge in, and splash, and choke, 
“angle; but not to read treatises 
on how to swim. So they have applied 
these fundamentals of home-grown wis- 
dom to the art of speaking in public. 


|The student is urged to begin to speak 


at onee of the things that he knows. 


‘Then he is given simple suggestions for 


self-control, with gradually increasing 
emphasis upon the power of the inner 
man over the outer. Next, the way to 


!the rich storehouses of material is 
pointed out. And, throughout, he is urged 
to speak, and to keep speaking. He is 


given subjects from which to choose, 
and selections from real speeches for 
purposes of comparison, and taught to 
apply to his own methods, in his own 
personal way, the principles he has 
gathered from his own experience and 
observation and the recorded experiences 
of others. There are valuable Appendi- 


ces: giving subjects for debate; for 
speeches, both with and without sug- 
vested material; and lastly there are 


representative speeches printed in full 


for study and practice. 


‘*Teaching Literature in the Grammar 
Grades and High School.’’ By Emma 
Miller Bolenius. Cloth. 12mo. 337 pp. 
$1.25 net. Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston, 

This book is a very happy compromise 
between the old method of inspirational 
teaching, in which details were lost 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND. PRIMARY PLANS 


, have some exceptional values this season, 


288 pages, and 
pounds, Contains 


special subjects dur 
as Hallowe’en, Thanksgiving, Iiawa:! 
Eskimo, Robinson Crusoe, Valentine, 
Longfellow, Animals, Birds, Fish, Dutch 
Children, Indians, Negroes, Trecs, Flowers, 
Girls, Overall Joys, Sunbonnet Babies, Solidi 
Patterns, Cutting Designs, Booklet Cover Dr: 
dars and other dr awings to color, 
inches, together with twenty different 
ten different pliysiology drawings, each 8x1 
beok also contains excellent stories for ope 
and for language purposes, besides 350 pri 


such 


ary psychology. Now in use by over 
The regular price is $1.00, but until 
will be sent postpaid tore aders of this adv 


with a $2.90 order. Do not wait —order 


Blackboard Stencils. 


Border Stencils, cach Se. 
Hatchet, Cupids, Plans , Soldier Boys, Over- 
all Boys, Sunbonnet Babies, Dutch Boys, 
Dutch Girls, Martyred Presidents, Brownies, 

Patriotic Stencils, 22x34 inches, each 10c. 
Flag, Spread Eagle, Washington on Ilorse, 
Washington and Betsy Ross, Log Cabin, 
Joys with Flazs, Drummer Loy and Sokler 
with Gun, Colonial Relics. Ten Patriotic 
Lusywork Stencils for 10c, 


Cherries and 


Fancy Colored Chalk, Tox II, seasonable 


colors, dozen assorted, 15c. 


Other Stencils, Portraits of Washington, 
Lincoln, Wilson, Franklin, McKinley, 17x22, 
each 5c, Name any Calendar, Map or Phys i: 
ology subject, size 22x34, cach 10c, 

Ask for catalog of general school supplies, 
Lincoln Day materials, etc. 


Lincoln, 


Sewing 





Latta’s Book for Teachers. 


revised and enlarged, 


9x12 inches, 
weighs two 
398 splendid 


drawings and cut- out pictures for 


ing the year, 
na, Christmas, 
Washington, 

jovs, Dutch 

Cards, 

ers, Brownies, 
awings, Cale ne 


most of which are 6x9 
outline 


maps and 
l inches. The 
ning exercises 
mary memory 


gems and good advice on school mana agement and element- 
200,000 teachers. 
March 1, 


1916, it 
ertisement "for 


50c. Or it will be sent free with a $4.00 order, or for 25¢ 
now, 


Pictures. 
Name 


any picture, 
16x20, each 20c; a 
each Ic; 3x3'%4, 2 for lc. 
Birds in Colors, 7x9, 
name any wanted, each 2c. 
50 Popular Tialf Cent 


pictures, assorted, I5e, 


Washington Day 
Entertainments. 


The newest and by far the 
of entertainment material for this day that 
is published. Contains 35 recitations and 
readings, about 40 tributes and quotations, 7 
plays, dialogues and exercises, 20 drills, 
pantomimes and tableaus, 4 new. songs with 
music and 5 of new words to old and fa- 
miliar tunes, § stories and arranged facts 
illustrative of Washington's life and = char- 
acter, All grades, 160 pages, postpaid, 30c. 





choicest book 


Lincoln Day Enter- 
tainments, similar to 
above, 25c. 


flags, Washington and 


A complir.entary copy of Latta’s Farm 
Stories sent with each order for 50c or more, 








Hlave a postoflice in your school, see that each pupil ¢ 
feeling created. The wise teacher 








sight of, and the mor2 recent method, 
in which grammar and parsing, ety- | 
mology and biographical study, have to | 
a large extent obscured the - 1. aim of | 
literature teaching, —which let it be 
said, to make pupils like to rez ae what is 
worth while. There are many ways in|} 
which this book fulfills this latter condi- 
tion. It builds up sample lessons in full, 
gives concrete teaching suggestions in 
full detail for many of the classics; 
sketches briefly the history of literature 
and the rise of its literary forms; an- 
alyzes types, through examples, with 
clear, illuminating diagrams; explains 
technique ; correlates literature with art, 
music, history and composition; and cov- 
ers fully college requirements. The book 








prod full and vitalized knowledge, 








hanvers, envelope with each, beautiful goods, 


Kolding Card Novelties.—When card is opened, flowers, children, birds, etc, 
Will stand on mantle. 


making them appear more lifelike. 


Keach in envelope, 


Silk Valentine Postcards, beautiful goods, usually sold at double the price, 
Perfumed Valentine Postcards, fowers, and silk padded hearts perfumed with sachet powder, 


at 15¢ to 25e each, specialbaurgain at 
Red Cardboard Hearts, 50 in a package, Lineh loe,f24 


knows it is an investment which 
We do not believe their equal can be found anywhere 


Heart Shaped Hangers.—Dainty card novelties made by the famous Raphael Tuck & Sons Co.,, 


, ineh 


Try A Valentine Postoffice 


rets a Valentine, and note the interest and era of good 
will pay big dividends, ‘Try it. We 
else for 
the money, Sent postpaid at the following prices, 
Elite.— Elegant cut out cards, enibossed, about 3x5, 
There is a large assortment of designs, all with appro- 
priate Valentine mottoes, bright and pretty. lige 
each, Knvelopes for same de per dozen, 
Style B.—Embossed, cut out heart shaped folders, 
BioX5%,, assorted designs. jceauch, 120 for #l. 
Style CC.—Embossed cards, cut out heart shape 
and other fane yY shapes, assorted, about 4!4x4! 
tc each, I ”) for $1. 
embossed, cut out, 4! x6'4, 
Ze each, 60 tor $1, 
delicate ornaments, 
folding backs, 
de each, 40 for $l. 
larger and finer, 
euch, 24 for sl, 
larger and finer, 
0c eaca, 12 for gl. 
Envelopes.—Plain envelopes for Style B, de per 
dozen; for Style CC, 6e per doz. Embossed onvet 
Opes for Style B, CC and bi, le each; for Styles G and 
H, Ze each, 


Style C.—PFolders, 
assorted, 

Style E.—Elegant lace and 
springing from enibossed, cut out, 
4}, x6',, assorted, 

Style Gi.—Same as style i, but 


Style II,—Same us style G, but 





Novelty Valentines.—Elegant goods made ot 
parclinent, celluloid, silk, «, bnndsomely deco- 
rated, Lie, 2c, Soe, Toe and Fl each, These are the 


finest goods made. 

Imported Valentine Posteards, — Elegaut 
cards lithographed in colors and gold, enmbossed, very 
pretty and pleasing, the quality sold by other dealers 
at 2 for 5c, about 100 designs assorted 

le each, 25 for 20e 

Domestic Valentine Postenrds, —Lithographed 

and embossed, big assortment of designs, 
je euch, 25 for Me, 

Watercolor Valentine Posteards,—Ou water- 
color cardboard for coloring with watercolors, Fine 
for busy work, le each. 

Box of 12 good colors, brush and directions, ise, 
ribbou 

3!, inch, 2),¢ each, 
, spring out from the back 
beautifully made, 
, We and 20¢ each, 


These also are Tue k woods, 

Five sizes, 1,¢, Zoe, de 

he euci, 

usually sold 

10¢ euch, 
20c a package. 


JOHN WILCOX sini Milford, N. Y. 





ENTERTAINMENTS 


LAYS Dialogues, Recitations, Drills, Speakers, Mono- 
logues, Operettas, Musical Pieces, Finger Plays, 
PLA Songs, Illustrated Songs, Pantomime Songs, Shadow 
Plays, Tableaux, Pantomimes, Special Enterts sinments for 
all Holidays, Minstrels, Jokes, Hand Books, Make-Up 
Goods, etc. Suitable for all ayes and occasions — Large 
catalogue Free. very Teacher should have one 

T. S. DENISON & Co. Dept. 68 Chicage 
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& NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


lies in the Art of Expression. 
and present, owe their success to it. 












tertaining. 
uates receive handsome diplomas, 


Depends on how you prepare yourself now. 
‘The world’s greatest men, past 
Its study will make you more success- 
ul and popular and increase your earning power. 


Whatever your occupation or position in life may be, you can improve your 
condition by taking our Course in public speaking, dramatic reading and en 
Mothers and teachers can instruct their children to recite. 


~ YOUR FUTURE 


Personal power 






Grad- 


Send 4 cents stamps for Sample Ilustrated Recitation, 


THE MERRILL SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION, INC. (Bept.8) 1750 Woodwerd Ave., Detroit, Mich. 








Would you like to come west where the climate 
If so, write, 


, is mild and the wages are pood? 
Teachers BRAS TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


3174 Arcade Building, - SEATTLE, WASH. 


RELIABLE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 








Has vrade, high school and college positions to 
offer teachers NOW, experienced tenchers, 
hormal and college graduates, vocational aud 











special teaxechers NEEDED. Write TODAY. 408 Colcord Bladg., OKLAHOMA CITY, OIKLA, 
Short con- 

TEACHER tract, FREE 

booklet tells 


We cater to Superior Instructors 
High Class Positions. 

V. G. TRUEBLOOD & CO. Inc. 

EDUCATORS AGENCY 

Room 1010—Y. M. C. A. Bldg. 21S. LaSalle St. Chicago. 

A. P. Goddard, Manager. 

Ask for List of Vacancies on file to he| 

tilled before September 1, 1916. 


WRITE MOVING PICTURE PLAYS 


$10 to $100 paid by 48 comy NoCorrespond » Course 
Details FREE Producers League, 334 Bt. Louis, Mo.¢ 


RELIABLE WOMAN; 37x 


DISTRIBUTE FREE bottles our delightful Lotus Perfume to 


Qdvertise, Pay every day, No money or experience needed. 


L. Waverly Brown, Sec’y., 734N. Franklin, Chicago 


how to apply 


22nd year. 
E.R. Nichols, 
Manager, Rail- 
way Exchange 
Building, 224 S. 
aie Michigan Ave., 


AGENC 


i CHICAGO, Ill. 


| 
" 














YOU CAN BE A NURSE 


: Hospital training at home. General, 
te, medical, obstetrical, gynecological and 
surgical nursing, Pustruction by ply 
sicians and graduate nurses 20> yeurs’ 
eX pericuce, Atliitiated with The Central 
Hlospital of Philadelphia, Send for 
free books to Miss Frazier, Super. 
’ Philade se 
rses, 2235S Chestnut Ser 
‘Iphia, Pa. 























The best road to success to secure < 
recognition and get your miu. i 
says, Debates, ele., prep 


scripts published, is on the Co-oper- R TION 
0 A S, for individual requirements, 


ative Plan, Particulars free, c 
THOS. DACRE, Editor, 167 W. 231 St.,NewYork 
Oviginalaceurate writines for all events, The kind 
Booklet of “100 Subjects for Debate | that rig true. Five hundred words, one dollar. 
and 100 Subjects for Exssays.’’ ’vrice WW cents. 


DEBATES | 
EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, P.O, Box My ae Frederick, hsnstant | EPHRAIM BUCHWALD, Dept. N. 113 East 129 St., New York 





Addresses, Special Papers, is- 








Orations and Essays prepared to order, 
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At Last! A Perfect Duplicator ( 


Print Your Own Typewriten or Penwritten Letters, Drawings, Lessons, etc., on 
the “Modern” Duplicator. Jt Coutts no glue or gelatine. Always “Remem- — 
ber The Modern Duplicator.” 

Every Business and Professional Man should own and operate a ‘Mod 
ern” Duplicator, PR WILL SAVE YOU TIME, LABOR AND MONEY, 

When you want ten, tweuty, forty, fifty or more letters of the same kind, 
typewritten or pen written, juct write one letter inthe regular way, put it q 
on Duplicator, and a strong copy is transferred tothe Duplicator, remove ¢ 
letter and) print the duplicate (lacsimile) letters, Music, Maps, Lessons, 
Examinations, Solicitations, » canbe duplicated in one 
or more colors atthe same time, So simpiea child can use it, syeurs, Can be used a hun. 
dred times each day, Letter size, 9x12 inches, complete, 8 1.50— Less SPECIAL, DISCOUNT toschools ¢ 
, and teachers of 20 percent, or $3.60 net. Booklet of other sizes tree, Address the manufacturers |; 

J.C. DURKIN & REEVES CO., 339 Fifth Ave., (Branch 431 Wood St.) Pittsburgh, Pa. ; 
~ —_—owr_—— 
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ENGLE’S DRILL CARDS for ARITHMETIC [isa Ty Nene Boxes. 


SET NO. 2, 100 CARDS—AIll Combinations to 12; $1.00, 
= .... postage 10c. SET NO. 3, 175 CARDS, 3 1-2x7. All comb. 


———z A) a SET ; xT. All 
rs ‘ xz <¥Z — g= of 2 figures with signs Add. Sub. Mult. and Div., $1.75, pos- 
(3 Ls <a G tage I8c. SET NO. 4,45 Add. and Mult. Comb., also 45 
: 33 ™~ — Subtraction Comb.; 90 cards in all, 4 3-8x7, printed verti- 

St! pe c2> 
<—e 
box ea. Word Builder, Number Builder, Sentence Builder, 
and Phonetic Builder. Up-to-date—with Price List. 


cally, $1.00, postage 15c. “BETTER PRIMARY HELPS” 
(Salesroom, 339 5th Ave., Pittsburg, Pa.) J. L. ENGLE, “tHe Map man,” Box 941, BEAVER, PA. 


Send 6c M. O., for ACQUAINTANCE PACKAGE. Sample 








If your Subscription to Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 


is paid in advance for the balance of this 
school year or longer, you can secure 


Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers 


By the additional payment of only $3.75 in easy 
monthly installments or $3.50 in one payment, 


You will be interested in our SPECIAL ‘‘ON APPROVAL”? OFFER 
which is fully explained on page 4 of this number. 

The books which are fully described on page 5 are highly recommended 
by teachers, principals, city and county superintendents. 


We Could Print Many Like This. 
F. A. Owen Pub. Co., Dansville, N.Y. 

Gentlemen: My attention has been called to the set of books, Practical 
Metnods, Aids and Devices for Teachers that you publish, These books 
are worth while, because they are absolutely practical. 

Very truly, AGNES SAMUELSON, 
Superintendent of Schools, Page Co, 


Dansville, N. Y. 


Clarinda, Iowa, 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 











for position.: 


breadth of vision, 
the child’s point of view. 
spire both student and teacher of Eng- 
lish alike to greater effort and broader 
outlook on literature and on life. 


“How to Know Your Child.” By Miriam | 


Finn Scott. Cloth. 12mo. 316 pp. $1.25. 
Little, Brown and Company, Boston. 


At first glance this seems to be but | 


, another of the numerous panaceas for 
the ills that childhood is heir to; although 
the wide experience with children of the 
author, as a playground instructor in 
New York, should have given her more 
than empirical knowledge of the subject. 
| How to train children from babyhood 
| into full control of all faculties of mind, 
| body and spirit is the text, of which the 
various chapters are an inspiriting and 
largely illuminating exposition. By put- 
ting oneself in the place of the child, 
and coming to realize that neither weak 
indulgence nor stern repression will al- 
ways serve the best ends of discipline 
| and of development, parents should learn 
| that the child has an individuality to be 
trained, and to be respected while being 
trained. This is the message of the 
book. There are numerous ‘‘eases’’ 
riven in illustration, with the method 
| used in treating each; and the various 
faults of childhood are instructively 
diagnosed and interestingly treated. 


*“‘The Horace Mann Readers. Sixth 
Reader.’’ By Walter L. Hervey, and 
| Melvin Hix, Cloth, 12mo, 460 pp. 65c. 
| Longmans, Green and Co., New York. 
The selections in this reader are chosen 
| from standard literature but have the 
/ somewhat unusual quality in books of 
| this kind, of being stories and poems 
that do interest children rather tian 
those which syllabus makers think ought 
to interest them. There are selections 
from Rider Haggard and from Robert 
Browning; from Winston Churchill and 
from Francis Parkman; from Andrew 








from Burke and Pitt; from Whittier and 
Bryant; and every one is of a nature to 
appeal directly to its intended readers. 
There is also an appendix consisting of 


text, with their elements, and the word 
groups based upon these elements. This 


both to teachers and to pupils. 


““The Book of Stars.’’ By A. Fred- 
erick Collins. Cloth. S8vo.  Profusely 
illustrated. $1.00 net. D. Appleton and 
Co., New York. 

This book has been written to conform 
to the Boy Scout and Camp Fire tests; 
' and yet is intended to be a friend to any 
| boy or girl who has two good eyes and 
a bump of curiosity. There are dozens 
|of ways by which the stars will serve 

the purpose of one who knows them, 
| from finding the north to lighting a fire, 

and from telling the time to sending a 
' signal, and they are all easy to the boy 
| that knows them. |. This book explains 
| these things and many others, illustrated 

by diagrams and pictures, and with plans 

of simple and practicable apparatus 
| wherever available. 
“How to Become an Efficient Sunday 

School Teacher.’’ By William A. Mc- 
; Keever, Professor of Child Welfare in 

the University of Kansas. Cloth. 12mo. 

236 pp. $1.00 net. The Standard Pub- 
| lishing Co., Cincinnati. | 
| Dr. McKeever is well known to readers 

of this magazine, as he has contributed 
| generously to its pages in recent years. 





and sympathy with | 
It should in- | 


Lang and from J. Fennimore Cooper; ' 


a list of words indicated for study in the | 


should be of great service and benefit | 
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| Learn Music 
At Home! 


Piano Organ Violin Cornet Guiter 
Banjo Mandolin Harp Sight Singing 


Easy Lessons Free! 


No longer need the 
ability to play be shy 
out of your life, Just 
; write usa postal today 
or our new Fre 
fresh from the prime te 
us tell you how you can easily. 
quickly, thoroughly learn tg 
play your favorite musical ip. 
Strument by note in Your own 
home, without ateac her, by oug 
New limproved Home Studj 
Method, without Paying : 
cent for lessons! Difterens 
easierthan privy ate teacherway 
no tiresome, dry exercises— 
no in onvenience, No trick 

numbers," yoy 





music, no 
simple, wonderful, amazingly easy tor even a mere child, 


200,000 Pupiis! 


Since 1898 we have successtully taught over 200,000 people, from 
seven to seventy, 272 ald parts of the world! Hundreds Wrie~ 
**Have learned more in one term in my home with your weekly 
lessons than in three terms with private teachers," \ Everything 
is sothorough and complete." **The lessons are marvelsof sine 
| plicity. My 11-year old boy has nothad the leasttrouble toleam" 


Wonderful New Book Free! 


We wantto have one pupilin each locality at onceto help adve 

tise our wonderful easy system of teaching music, For alimied 
time, we therefore offer our marvelous lessons /ree, Only charge 
is tor postage and sheet music which averages 12%c weekly, he 
ginners or advanced pupils We have hundreds of pupils v7 cht 
herein New York, the musical centre of America, who preter our 
Home Study method in place of best private teacher, Getallthe 
proof, facts, letters trom pupils, amazing free Mer and fascinat. 
ing New Book just issued, add Sree! Write post iltoday. Address 
| U.S. School of Music, Box 23, 225 Vitth Avenue, New Yor 


| 








| The University of Chicago gj 
THOME vot orien atte'instruce 


CTUDY tion by correspondence. 


For detailed in- a 
formation address ( 
24th Year U, of C, (Div. W) Chicago, I11, ™itebe-! mt 


‘National Kindergarten 
College 


| 
| 
| ELIZABETH HARRISON, President 
| 
| 














SUMMER SCHOOL — June 12 to August4 


Kindergarten and Primary Methods, undergraduate 
jand advanced, with model demonstration schools 
| Special courses in’ Playyround and Story. Telling. 
| Credits applied toward diploma. Resident dormitory 

on Colleve grounds, Many social advantages,—parks, 

playsrounds, bathing beaches, lL braries, theatres, For 
illustrated announcement address 


Box 30, 2944 Michigan Blvd., Chicago, Illinois. 





Offers YOU Success 


3.a3 well as politics to- 
rained men earn $5, 


je 
u earn att wn 
1e by our simplific 
ritten 


itten in plain 


until suc a 

Public Speaking by Dr. Fred’k B. Rob n, Professor © 

8 ‘ P Gollens of City of New York, and big fourteen volume law 

brary fi shed F you enroll now. Write at once for te 
markable offer and book on law, Everything sent free. 


LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 261-F Chicago, 


ThomasNormal T raining Schoo 


Devoted exclusively to equipping young men ani 
Women to teach Musie, Drawing, Home Economies, 
Physical Training, Manual Training, Pudustrial Att 
and Penmanship in publie schools, One and two year 
courses, 26th year we have been placing graduates | 
paying positions, Dormitories, Strong faculty, heal 
tiful location, adequate equipment, For catalog ane 
fullinformation address THE SECRETARY, 

Michigan, Detroit. 2501 West Grand Boulevarl 


TEACHERS 
WANTED 


for U.S. Government positions. $75.00 A MONTH. 
Short hours. Thousands 0 















Annual vacations, int. 
appointments coming. — Hundreds ot Eee 
ments every month, ‘Pull? unnecessary, Exeel : 
chances now for teachers. Write immediately 10 
free list of positions now obtainable, Do not oat 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. F93,  Rochester)™ 





Primary Methods_ 


Readers of the Normal Inst rnetor Pr: 
mary Plans should know about the Ath 
and successful Course in Primary, i. ell, 
which we a he pooki 
Principal of our Norma, Departmen 

We have helped hundreds of tecichert 
cure better positions and higher eater : 

250-page Catalogue free. Write to~ ay: 


Dept. 45,  Sprinfield, Mas 





Dr. Campbell 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, 





CIVIL SERVICE 


sitions are in all parts of the country. G 
Keady work, life positions, congenial guru ed 
promotions on merit, short hours, annual hee years. 
sick leave with pay. Many thousands appoin ond clas 
Both sexes. No political pull. Nearly 2s utticiel 
fied positions Common school educatl® the € 
Full information and questiona used by 
Service Commission free. 





COLUMBIAN CORRESP. COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D, 6 
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A new book from his hand, therefore, 





A NEW BOOK 
Euizasers HARAISON 


When Children Err 


‘Author “A STUDY OF CHILD NATURE” 
This book discusses the great problem of 
right and wrong punishments—how to remedy 
the faults of children without alienating their 
affections, injuring their self respect or de- 
stroying their courage. It meets a serious need 
of every thoughtful parent and teacher. Price 
$1.10 postpaid, Sor sale by 
NATIONAL | KINDERGARTEN COLLEGE 
Publishing Department 


Box D wie Michigan Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 
: “Hom sit DY 
ES 


CARNEGIE COLLEGE "%,3! 


Have been teaching by Mail for miatny year 
TU ITHON ONLY 50¢ per month i you enroll 
within 30 day's. 


his articles. ‘This book is divided into five 

parts: the basie principles; the kinder- | 
garten age; the elementary grades; the | 
adolescent problems; the parent’s divi- 
sions. Each part is divided into several | 
chapters, and the child and the teacher | 
both are analyzed and discussed in their 
mutual interests and relationships. The 
book shows thorough understanding, pro- 
found psychology, acute sociology, and 
splendid common sense. It has wise 
counsel for all who are Sunday school 
teachers, and for all who in any way, 
whether as day school teachers or par- 
| ents, deal with children. Dr. MeKeever’s | 
| outlook on child problems is thoroughly | 
| pedagogical and thoroughly devotional; | 
and the latter is not the less in evidence 

because guided and controlled by the | 
former. 


























COURSES TAUGHT BY MALL ““ Home-made Toys for Girls and Boys. ”’ 
Normal Penmanship Ty pewriting By A. Neely Hall. Cioth. 12mo. 217 
Drawing Engineering Automobile pp. Hlustrated. $1.25 net. Lothrop, | 
Enis Poultry Shorthand Lee & SI 1c Bost 

Real Estate Physical Culture | | c “ 1epare 0. 20S ton. | 


a School Bookkeeping Domestic Science | ‘This book is a treasure house of sug- 
Civil Service salesmanship Story Writing Agriculture | gestions of all sorts of toys that can be 
OVER 100 BRANCHES PROV WHECHE) made at home, from tops to automobiles | 


SELECT. Weare helping thousnods to better +) ’ 
Sean and Nimliceaalarieswe cahelovoa. Gia | tea Will ran. It appeals ‘to the boy's 








out this ad — rake can " ss the course ino which | love of making something, and assists 
onareinterested mail the ad to the college, Your Ss 7 ae i — ' 
Tee will he Onl) a trith ons He per a if reed W ith practical models, plans and work- 
enrollnow. Let ns scud you free of cost one’ Monthly | ing drawings, together with full and | 
Payment Scholarship for your Copsiderationy, atid .— ee © a a Perego ° 
ot skpage College Bulletin giving full purtietkr clear directions for the construction of | 
send your name and address Now rons each toy mentioned. | 
POMORROW May betoo late —ibcosts you mothinge tay ve ¢ ‘ : Os 

mean thousands of dollars to sou-—*Do Lt Now. “The Socialized Recitation. By 
ddvess © NEGIE JLEGE, wers, i Whi 4 ] ) 
Address CARNEGIE COLLEGE Rovers, Ohio, William r. Whitney Pa. D., Ph.D. 





STUDY AT HOME Supe cs ident of Schools, Port Chester, | 
New Yor k. C loth. IGmo. 100 pp. <A. | 
‘ ‘ New Y 
BECOME AN LL.B, ®. Barnes Co., New York. 
Only recognized resident law school in U. $., Conterring Deqree ls sugye stive little book aims to 
of Bachelor of Laws—i.1.. 1}.—by correspondence. Ouly law school in Jypogtc up the ordinary method of class 
US. conducting standard resident school and inv same instruc- - ‘ . ‘ | 
tas, by mail. Over 150 elass-raom lectures. Faculty of over 3@ — TOOM instruction, where the teacher is 
dominant and the pupil is a receptacle | 

















if 
amiaation. Only das ool giving Complete Course in Oratory and 
Public Speaking. Sclic hist ily endorsed and recommended by 
tution of itskind in the world, Send today for Large Handsomely therefor a normal, unembarrassed social 
Wustrated Prospectus. Special courses for Business Men and Bankes activity of the pupils, calling forth 
EARN TEL EGR APH and sense of responsibility for the | 
A f results, which under the usual plan, 
“pase at Wireless- | ‘ ug ¢ ion | 


prominent lawyers. Guarant eto prepare graduates to pass bar ex 
more or less passive, and to substitute | 
Gov. Officials, Business Noted Lawyers and Students. = OQuily insti- | 
Me : | 
WAMILTON COLLEGE OF LAW, 450 Advertising Blds., Chicago, Ml. al) jnit iative, originality, imagination 
lie dormant in the child. + There 





are a few pages of instructions and 
| cautions, and the remainder of the book | 
is devoted to illustrative lessons which | 
| are given in dialogue form. ‘The book is | 
| 
| 
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dorse by Rail oad, Marconi pie Wester rn tl nion 
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DODGE'S tern isto 


Doal Street, Valparaiso, fad, 


| 
interesting, and stimulative of thought, | 
but requires a good deal from the teacher | 
in the way of planning and enyineering | 
of the recitations; a burden which would | 
lie heavily on the average grade teacher. | 








Illinois Training | School for Nurses 
WD) ISSO | 
Aceredited by the fieols Hi ite Board of Nurse Ex- | 
aminers, Offers a three year course of training to | 
wonen Who wish to enter the nursing profes 
Practical experience in Cook ¢ ‘ounty hospital, 
leds. Private duty experience, provided in other in 
titutions, Favorable applic: ants Mist meet the re- | 
quirements of good health, of age (194 30) Of good moral 
Ciiracter, having hadoue yearot High School instruc 
tion or its education: abequivatent. The school eatalo: 


‘*Edueation in Sexual Physiology and 
Hygiene.’’ By Philip Zenner, M. D. | 
Cloth. Sm. 12mo. 140 pages. $1.00 net. 
' Stewart & Kidd Co., Cincinnati. 

Whether the subject of sex hygiene | 
should be taught in the schools is a 
and blanks will be sent on application to the Superin- matter on which there is much difference 
tendent of Nurses, 509 Honore St., Chicago, Hl. | of opinion. ‘That it should be taught 
| somewhere in an intelligent and pure 
lmanner is most generally conceded. 
There have been in these later days a 











iJarge number of books published, of 

| varying degrees of excellence. Some 
ciate new stem ef al ~~ . re ror have an nigga Ril se 
Valia, Oalter, Mandolin Piano, Organ or Cornet, eacher or parent, some are sul ) 


| placed in the hands of the boy or girl 
| whom they are intended to instruct. The 
| author of the present volume is professor 
of Neurology in the Medical Department 
lof the University of Cincinnati, and the 
book is the outgrowth of talks given by 
inspare time and receive diploma in a year or less, approved him on this subject to school children of 
Thonat doctors. Hospital experience also given if desired. | both sexes and to boys alone. He has 
of nurses trained in last 12 years. Send for | andeavored to impart all necessary know]- 


catalog. Easy terms. State age and ability. Adare ; seni ; ‘i 
AMERICAN TRAINING SCHOOL, 1547 la Salle Av., Chicago | CUge in such a way as to create a ‘pure 
— His suecess is indicated by the 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE ‘| act that these talks were printed by the 


Cincinnati Board of [ducation and dis 

Home-Study Courses ; 
‘ , ong principals and teachers. 
ooking, Sewing Health, Jlousekeeping, Children, | tributed among principals ¢ e 


For home. Makers, teachers, institutional managers, | The book has reached its fifth edition, 
ttame teases pan se hooklet, ‘The Protession hee shows its acceptability. Follow 
! n free. : ites sath thiol tex: Kaaliaineadn 
AM. SCHOOL OF ing the talks above indicated is in t 
eee SOMNNNENES, 908 W. 60h St., Chicago tion for older people, and special 


How to Play Piano or Organ oo chapters to teachers and parents ex] lain 


» be ds of discussing % nedraga 
ADetroit musician has invented a new method by which the best ae tho Is s et t. T h hook wil 
“y little child or grown person can learn to play in one | ing this difficult su jee 1€ VUOI 
arent own home, Three sheets will be sent abso- bea gre at he ‘lp to those of both of sliews 
ak 1 free to any person addressing a postal card to A. | classes who fee | the need of a suitable 


ruide in this direction. | 


+ 14D Trussed Concrete Building, Detroit, Mich. || 
EARN $1,200 A YEAR IN SPARE TIME GOVERNMENT POSITIONS 
FOR TEA CHERS 


milgive you & dandy instrument absolutely FREE and guarantee to 
a + 130 8 player or no charg re, complete outfit FREE. Write at 

® Special offer to first pupil. Noobligation S$LINGERLAND’S 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Dept. i Chicago, ill. 


Become a Trained Nurse 


Je will train you in your own home in a few week 
andassist you toemployme nt at $12 to $25 per week. Study 
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‘iting one mo ing picture pla Demand 


*reater Than Supply, You can writethen, We 


va week, 











show 
W you how, Send for free hooklet, Valuable infor i n and n id try the U8 
ation and special prize offer, Chicage Photo- ieee rT ae sitions to be “he ! 4 throughout ihe 
Ywright C ollege. Box 278 IL. Fes Chicago. entire country during the Spring The positions to 
LEA T » | be filled pay from 600 to S110) 5 have short hours and 
RN 0 DRAW! Big demand for illustrators, | annual vacations, with fully ] aiceat Klin | 
00 sdesigners. Man hoseinterested should write imme ite ranklin ! 
patrathdents se ure saeldiemaleaiene von is + ay pare | ythose ir Dept. F105. Rochester N. ¥ of cheduleshowing 
outta rt i nh, corresponde ase or examination dates and place sand large deseripti ve hood 
ne. Wa SHINGTON 


Send ue for it , pe 
OFA ww itlustrated bo sent frcool charge. 


RT, 963 F SL, Washington, D.C. 


showing the positionsobtain: ible and viving many sample 
examination questions, which will bes 


should be welcome to those who have read | 
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Only 30 Buttons American patriotism should be instilled in 
the minds of every sch ool boy and girl, and the 
American Flag should grace the walls of every 

school room, 

Your choice of a heavy silk flag 32x48 inches, 
mounted on a varnished staff with gilded spear 
head, or a big 5x8 feet Standard U. S$. flag 
made of finest bunting, with 48 stars sewed on 
both sides ; guaranteed not to fade. 

Either Flag Retails at $4 to $5 

Your children will be glad to sell the buttons. 
We send vou 30) KEmblematic Flag Buttons, post- 
paid. The children sell them at 10¢ each. 
Send us the proceeds and specify which flag 
you Want; it will be sent immediately pre- 
paid. You are not outa penny and the child- 
ren are always delighted to dispose of the 
buttons, or have them for their own, 

Read What Some of Our Friends Think 
About Thei 
out Their Flags 
We received our Mag last week and are de Ourtlig arrived promptly and we are very 
| lig od with it Hi Was tore beautital than we Well pleased with it, hank you, 
Hnasined Th would be. We thank you for it, Yours Respectfully, 
Respectfully, M. Steinkeller, Modesto, Cal, 
Lidia Co uv ' 
hit Collins, Hugo, OK Lahomia, The flag arrived this morning, We are very 
Wlas received, Very mueh pleased amd hap Well pleased with it It is much better than 
py tosce “Old Glory” waving over our school Hany expected itto be. Tam glad the children 
house, Very truly, had this opportunity ofearning a flag. 


Yours respectfully, 


Mrs. D. HL, Corbly, Waynesburg, Pa, , 
Furn Kb, Olsen, Randall, Kansas, 











The flag reached us this morning. We are highly pleased with it. The pupiis 
are proud to relate it Was earned through their efforts, TL hope every school that has 4 
Ho thay Wi hearofand grasp the opportunity whieh vou offer them, Accept my 
Wishes for grand suecess in your work and many thanks for your prompt ' 4g 
attention given my requests, ’ A 


Yours respectfully, 
Bertha C. MeCracken, Ollala, Ore, 


Talk this over with your pupils. Start the new year 
with a patriotic spirit— it helps to make better boys 
and girls, 


The Jefferis Co., 


701-5 Union Bldg., 
Anderson, Ind. 


701-5 Union Bldg., § 
Anderson, Indian a 


Please send the 40 emblematic 
Flag Buttons, prepaid, 
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If You Own a Camera and Enjoy Taking Pictures 
You Will Be Interested in This Advertisement 


We Make a Specialty of 
The Development of Films 
Making Prints from them 
Making Fnetegengnee Post- 

ecards fromany su by reproduc. 

ing from the original p inate 
Making Photographic E ee 
ments from any size neg 


Wet pew PICTURES is a most de- 
lightful recreation in which anyone 
may indulge but itis robbed of half its 
pleasure ifone has to develop their own 
films and do the other work necessary 
to secure the finished picture Further- 
more, the facilities at the command of 
! 


the amateur photographer do not always “THROUGH THE CAMERA’S EYE” 


1 1 . . he . - ree 
permitof firstclass work and consequently the results, oftentimes,are not all that could be desired, 





We possess exceptional tacilities for doing this work ina first class manner, 
We haveover One Hundred Thousand Satisfied Customers who send us their orders regularly, 
The materials used in our photographic work are the best obtainable and a glance at the 


will convinee you that our prices are most reasonable, 
on the day of their receipt. 


Schedule of Rates printed below 
All orders are filled promptly 


Schedule cf Rates 


Prices for Printing 





Prices for Developing Spool Films 











Avo Prints Unmounted 
Any 6 exposure PND ciccdscassaseeas 3 10 2'443"4 or smaller. ..-. fiimeagiy oe % 
10 or 12 Exvosure FIL oc. cece cece ee eee eee ees 1d¢ 214x444, se wan EEE, * 
Any : 
el 5 4 WS Viessveees aucéevaes nn A 
‘ice . eloping Film Packs § 9 Jecccceccees: scesccesesescscctnacosesseocsossenccces Lt 
ae es for Dev F § an Post Cards, from any size film, each.. A 
hilm acks (ANY SIZE) ....ccece PTITTISTITITIT TTT TTT TTT Zac P 
‘ aie ost Cards 

Plates (any Size) CHCH .eeccceeecees seakennixes akeideseas be | Reproduced from Any Photo 
First Dozen 50 


io t= NOTE: Care should be exercised in wrapping packages 
Bea) securely. Send by parcel post fully prepaying postage. 
Place name and address on package. 


ENLARGEMENTS 


vith the very best facilities for making enl 
listed below 


cece eee eee 06 
Each Additional Doz. “Same Negative... 36 
Special Kates on Large Orders 


We are equipped 1 irgements from any good 
lean furnish them in sizes and at the prices 


negative al 
All our enlargements are printed on extra heavy Bromide 


Pricesfor Enlargements paper aud will be furnished either mounted or unmounted as 
desired, 

SIZE MOUNTED UNMOUNTED ‘The average negative, providing itis reasonably sharp, wil! 
ix 6 20 give fine resultS when enlarged to four times its size, for ex, 
f ( “40 “0  gaimnple,a 4x5 negative willmake an excellent 16x2cenlargement, 
6i4KKI4 i) 0 The prices quoted are for enlargements from original nega- 
8x 10 Mid 01) tives. When the customer is unable to supply the original nega 
oO 2 12 1.00) ‘) tive and it is necessary for us to make a new negative from a 
i] x 14 heh 100) printor photograph, there is an additiomal charge of 20 cent 
14x 1% ei: ) 15 to our prices. 

16 X 20 nt) “1.0 A trial order wil! convince you of the exceptional qualit 

For sepia enlargements add 257, ofourwork. Send us one or more of your favorite negati 

and we are confidentthat you will be delighted with the results 


to the above prices. 
Remittance should accompany a)l orders for developing, printing or enlarging. 


Clyde E. Hulbert, Mét_4rt dept., FA. Owen Pub. co. Dansville,N.Y. 


**YOU TAKE THE PICTURES AND WE WILL OO THE REST’’ 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 





BOOKS EVERY TEACHER SHOULD HAVE 
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9 : Prepared Especially for Teachers, b 
Seeley 8 Question Book DR. LEVI SEELEY, Professor of pede. 
gogy in the New Jersey State Normal School, Trenton, N.J., whose name is familiar to teachers generally 
as the author of “History of Education,” ‘foundations of Education,” “A New School Management,” 
ctc., assisted by Miss Nellie G. Petticrew, a teacier of many years’ successful experience in the Piqua, 
Ohio, Schools, and joint author of “Every Day Plans.” 

The title **Question Book” is in use on several publications. They are a class of books of which teach- 
ers are continually in need, and the demand is large and constant. There is a differeuce, however, in 
the books themselves. ‘Sceley’s’’ was produced in answer to a distinct demand for something new, 
fresh and complete, It was prepared on strictly pedagogical lines by the well-known educational writers 
named above, and the large sale and countless commendations which it has enjoyed since its publication 
justify the conclusion that such a NEW AND MODERN QUESTION BOOK would be welcomed by the 
great body of progressive teachers, 

Seeley’s Question Book Thoroughly Covers the Following Topics: 


English and American Arithmetic U. S. History Nature Study 
Literature rawing Civil Government Lessons on Manners 
Reading Algebra Writing and Morals 
Orthography Physiology and Hygiene School Management Suggestions for the 
Grammar Geography Methods of Teaching Study of Events. 


The Above Topics Are Treated: 

FIRST. By introductory articles by Professor Sccley, exhaustively treating methods of studying and 
teaching the various subjects. This invaluable feature is found in no other Question Book and stamps 
Secley’s as being the only Pedagogical Question Book published. @ SECOND. By Questions covering 
every conceivable phase of each subject. @, THIRD. By exhaustive answers to all these questions. 

Seeley’s Question Book should be in the hands of every progressive teacher. It is invaluable for 
Class and personal reviews, preparing for examinations, ete. 

_ Seeley’s Question Book has 43) pages, is printed on a fine grade of laid paper, neatly and substan- 
tially bound in silk cloth, PRICE $1.00. 

SEELEY’S QUESTION BOOK, with Normal Instructor and Primary Plans one year, $1.90. 








For Teachers of All Grades. By Nellie G. Petticrew and 
Every Day Plans Nellie McCabe, of the Piqua. Ohio, Public Schools. 
Every Day Plans isa sect of handsome f/an books, written and arranged by teachers for teachers to 
supply such material as educational journals do not find it possible to furnish because of the varied field 
which they must cover, 
These Plan Books contain such matter as the teacher needs in her every day work to make her Jessous 
bright, fresh and interesting, ' 
They bring to hand the things which require much time and research to find and which the teacher 
is often unable to procure because of lack of necessary books, f ' 
They glean from the wealth of literature, art, nature study, and kindred subjects the things suited to 
the season and adapted to pupils of allages, 
‘They tell how todo, what to do, and supply the material with which to do, 
They contain no theory—nothing but practical, up-to-date material, 
A jarge part of the material is “ready to use” and judging from the words of commendation received, 
the authors have fully achieved their aim of providing something helpful for every day in the year. 
A glance at the subjects treated will convince you that they are just the books for which thousands of 
cachers have been seeking, 
Music—Nature Study — Language and Literature—Stories of Industry and Hise 
tory—Biographies Geography Special Day Programs— Poems and Memory Gems— 
Stories—Nelps in Drawing Calendars and Blackboard Drawings—Busy Work— Ftc. 


vee Autumn Plans > Set Complete, 3 Vol- 
«Winter Plans TIC@e™s in Limp Cloth 
ee bsossacesactae Spring Plans covers $1.00. 








The Most Attractive and ( Volume I cove 
Useful Set of Books ever: Volume I ... 
Published for Teachers | Vol 








EVERY DAY PLANS, with Normal Instructor and Primary Plans one year, $1.90. 








© ND ARRANGED BY 
The Year’s Entertainments ©C™PLEDAND ARRANG 


The contents of this book are arranged under complete programs for different grades, appropriate 
to the month or for various Holidays, Birthdays, or other Special Occasions, With these programs as a 
basis, the book provides a vast amount of Entertainment Material, made up of Recitatious, Songs, Music, 
Dialogues, Tableaux, Memory Gems, with Directions to Teachers, Hints for Decoration, ete. While the 
arrangement is based on various complete programs, the material can be used in many other ways, either 
iu connection with set programs or otherwise, as desired, 

Graded, Much of the material is graded, in some instances both the primary and more advanced 
programs and material being supplied for the same occasion—thus rendering the book equally helpful 
to teachers of all grades, 

The Index is printed complete and gives in alphabetical arrangement the titles of the more than 
six hundred selections contained in the book, 

Character of Contents. Great care has been exercised that only the choicest and most approved 
selections should appear in this book, with the result that a rare collection of entertainment material 
is presented, A large number of selections appear for the first time ina general collection, as they are 
protected by copyright and could be used only by consent of author or publisher 

No matter what other Entertainment Books you have you need this, yet with this book little 
else in this line would really be needed, for it aims to and does supply an abundance of material for 
any occasion, 

Complete in one volume of 364 double column pages (size page 5'4x8'4 inches) well bound in silk 
cloth. PRICE $1.00. 

THE YEAR’S ENTERTAINMENTS, with Normal Instructor and Primary Plans one year, $1.90, 








4 $ Compiled by Grace B, Faxon from Normal Instructor 
Practical Selections and Primary Plans for the Past Twenty Years. 
It is adapted for use by teachers of all grades, every branch of study being represented, 
Thirty-four full page illustrations of blackboard drawings, paper cuttings, nature and reading 
lessons, and ideas for number and busy-work cards, 
Seventy-five pages of entertainments, covering holidays and birthdays used in schoolrooms, 
Thirty pages of the best ‘‘pieces to speak’’ ever collected in one group, selected for every grade. 
One hundred seventy-five pages of choice material classified by topics as indicated by table of con- 
tents given below: 
The Teacher and the School 
Some Helps in Arithmetic 
Simple Lessons in Ethical Theories 
The Newest Methods in Geography 
Nature Study Within the Reach of All 
Some Devices to Obtain Perfect Spelling 
Every Day Drawing 
Reading—Our Greatest Problem 
History Made Interesting 
School Arts and Crafts 
How to Study Pictures 


Easy Lessons in Domestic Science 
Manual-Training in the Grades 
Simple but Scientific Physical Exercises 
Seat Work that has Proved Successful 
Helpful Studies in Literature 
Written and Oral Work in Language 
Physiology Out of the Old Paths 
Plans and Material for Entertainment 
Suggestions for Teaching Singing 
Pieces for Friday Afternoon 
The Use of Dramatic Play How to Obtain Good Results in Penmanship 
A 320-page book, printed on fine eggshell book paper and bound in silk cloth. PRICE 65 cents. 
Nearly one hundred thousand teachersare using PRACTICAL SELECTIONS in their daily work. It 
is a book of a thousand helps and suggestions —a book to which any teacher may go at any time and find 
help and encouragement on almost any phase of school work, 
PRACTICAL SELECTIONS, with Normal Instructor and Primary Plans one year, $1.60. 
COMPILED AND EDITED BY GRACE B. FAXON 
The School Year Compiler of ‘‘Practical Selections.’’ : 
This book for teachers is arranged on @ new and most — plan, The text is divided into ten 
sections, cach representing one month of the school year, each section being devoted to a certain topic 
selected by the compiler as bearing directly upon the standards of elementary education. Thus ‘*Home’’ 
is the topic chosen for the first school month—September—and some dozens of the most helpful, practical 
articles relating to this topic make up this division, This chapter aims to define the importance of co- 
operation between home and school, between parent and teacher, and to help the teacher to bring about 
desirable results from the forming of such a bond. 
_ The other chapters are entitled: Outdoors, Worthwhiles, Happy Days, Fundamentals, Frills, 
Tests and Contests, Sympathy, Character, Values. 
Some entertainment features are provided at the close of a number of chapters, and the many illus. 
ty wd valuable exponents of ideas for decoration, construction work or supplements to the com- 
non branches, 
_ Although the subject matter in each division has special reference to the topic representing a par- 
ticwar month, it is equally available for any other time. 
256 pages. Printed on fine egg-shell paper and splendidly bound in silk cloth. PRICE 65 cents. 
THE SCHOOL YEAR, with Normal Instructor and Primary Plans one year, $1.60. 


BO” For various other Combination Offers which include above books sec reverse side, * 
: oe 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 











for securing four. 


your choice of these books a 
all five books 


(postpaid) 


your address, 
; three books for securing three 


» remit the full $1.25 to us and we will send to 


Two books for securing two new subscribers 


SECURE ONE NEW SUBSCRIBER 


reward for your services. 
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February 1916 


Educational Notes 


The 1916 meeting of the National Egy. 
cation Association will be held in Ney 
York City July 8rd to 8th. 


Children in the public schools of Chat. 
tanooga, Tenn., draw maps of South 
America on which they indicate by marks 
all places where goods manufactured in 
their city are sold. 


Boys of Williamsport, I’a., are to haye 
a college opportunity that boys in other 
cities may well envy. Through the wil! 
of the late A. D. Hermance, funds are 
eventually to be made available sufficient 
to give deserving graduates of the high 
school $560 a year for four years while 
attending Cornell University. 


In every one of the fifty-four grammar 
schools of Portland, Oregon, there is a 
Parent-l'eachers’ Association. Men as 
well as women are members of these 
associations, and three have business 
men as presidents. School excursions 
form an important feature of the work, 
Brick yards, lumber yards and chair fae. 
tories are visited by the pupils. A com. 
mittee of sixteen men has special charge 
of this work, one of whom accompanies 
the children on every trip. 


The American School Peace League 
offers two sets of three prizes of seventy- 
five, fifty and twenty-five dollars, for 
the best essays on ** The Opportunity and 
Duty of the Schools in the Internationa 
Peace Movement,’’ open to seniors in 
the normal schools, and on‘‘ The Influence 
of the United States in Advancing the 
Cause of International Peace,’’ open to 
seniors in the secondary schools. The 
essays should be 8,000 words in length, 
and not exceed 5,000 words. The award 
of the prizes will be made at the annual 
meeting of the league in July, 1916. For 
information address Mrs. Fannie Fern 
Andrews, secretary, American School 
Peace League, 405 Marlborough Street, 
Boston. 


The ninth annual report of the presi- 
dent and treasurer of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching presents some interesting data 
The income received during. the fiscal 
year from the general endowment of the 
Foundation was $696,038.60; from. the 
endowment of the division of educational 
inquiry, $50,358. 34.. The total expendi 
tures under the general endowment fund 
amounted to $669,532.99, of which $510,- 
750.97 went to pay the retiring allow 
ances and pensions to professors and 
widows on the accepted list of the Foun 
dation, and $124, 112.80 to allowances and 
pensions to individual officers, teachers 
and widows in colleges outside of the 
list. ‘he trustees held in trust, at the 
end of the fiscal year 1914, funds totaling 
$15,379, 000. 06. 


The movement for vocational educa- 
tion in this country is now in full swing. 
A recent publication of the Bureau of 
Education states that six states already 
have more or less complete systems of 
vocational training and a number of 
others are considering legislation to In- 
troduce into the public schools work that 
will fit boys and girls more directly for 
earning a living. The six states men 
tioned are Massachusetts, New York, 
Connecticut, New Jersey, Wisconsin ant 
Indiana. The newer education which 
they are introducing is not intended t 
replace the old, but to supplement it, 
give training for a specific employment 
in addition to the regular schooling % 
that the boys and girls may be more 
efficient and willing workers, as well 4 
better educated individuals. In order! 
aid the movement the National Societ) 
for the Promotion of Industrial Educa: 
tion, has issued a brief statement ° 
what it considers the main_ principles 
that should underlie the proposed legis 
Jation, and the’Bureau of Education while 
not giving official endorsement to a 
program as a whole, is sending copies 0 
the pamphlet to those who apply for It 








The teacher should strive first to + 
| man or a woman in the best sense 0 o 
| term, strong mentally, morally and P A 
| sically, with personality and indepe' i 
| ence, but without rudeness. He — 
| command respect as a_ thinking nnd 
| avoid eccentricities and partisan ard 
sures, have opinions of his own, bape - 
out flaunting them in the face of othe 
to provoke con:bat or oppos. lon. 
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The Commencemen 
Manual 


By Envi BOA. UU. PA N.—Just Published 


NV aledictorics, 12; 


© Salutatoric 
Contents: aulutatort 


ffistories, Tenlirely new f ;P FORD ecies, 8 eX 
ceptionally original te: res $ luss colors, 8 
combination Cla Flow ers, 9: Class Yell: 
The Will; Cla qirumil r; Presentation of 
Diplomas, 5 forms; Class | rill, Cartoon: Class 
songs, 43 Cla Pooms, lo; Class Mottoes with 
Essays. 9 (Ienetish aid Latiny; Suegested Mot 
toes, 1073 Cla Plays, dt Suggestions for Novel 
programs, Cla Vrial, Drama, Biography, 
Journey, Commencement Pine Last sedition, 
Debate, Reunion, Convention, seance or Cirele, 





Minstrels, Funeral, Pow-Wow, ete. Baecaiaur 
eate Sermons, 4. ‘The subject has never before 
been oO thoroughly ait 
effectively covered, The 
perplexed student assign 
ed oto) frhish a certain 
feature in a program will 
find PEE POUS form 
Which will give valuable 
aid cid ideas for his own 
work. Chasse having 
this Prvantual will bes able 
to make their graduation 
different and exeel pre 
eoding ones, This) vol 
Wine IS not padded with 
long Winded orations but 
| filled from cover te 
cover With the meats 
Ubstamnes every student 
and teacher 4 searebiineg 
for during Conimiere ment Season Beautiful 
cloth binding, Cold lelleray clon allvactine lyj 
illustrated jpouues, Price, postpaid, $1.25. 
Denison’s Popular Entertainment Books 
Phe bool mre fine made, Clear print, good 
paper and each has amostattractive individual 


cover desipgi. 


Paper Binding, Price sie — postpaid 


The following is 4 partial fet e catalog, FREE 
(ood Things for Washington and Lincoln 
Birthday s.--liy Maric Trish. Forty four orig 
nal selections, Covers all age \ generous sup 
ply foreach day Pinhogues, recitations, drills, 

Patriotic Celebrations 57 titles 


catchy Comic Dialoxues 27 piece 
Children’s Comic Dialogues 35 selection 
Country School Dialogues title 


Dialogues for District Schools 25 pices 
Friday Afternoon Dialogues Pseleetion 
Humorous Homespun Gates YZ ithe 
Little People’s Plays iby Maric Wri he ES qoteay 


Lively Dialogues ty Wil! N. Bushee, 
The Comic Entertainer 76 pices 
Friday Afternoon Speaker PSE title 
Humorous Monologues “selections, 
Favorite Book of Drills 25 uniter 
Surprise Drill Book — by Marie brish, 23 tithe 
Pictured Readings and Tableaux —!s titles. 


Our Playsond Entertainments are particular 


2o plece 


ysnitable bo ehool lairee selec i “one 
thing to ian ocension, Myvery teneher should 
have one of Our New Catalogues, mailed fre 
Denison 'sPlays and Butertanments are Wrown 
Beeryihere, 


T. S. DENISON & COMPANY, 
152 W. Randotph Street, Chicago, Il. 


The Poet in the School 


Schools : A few years ago a certain artist was 
err ee ; ..,. | Inspired to put on canvas an actual pic- 
a reprint ‘of ‘an article flow he Serer | LS 0F the spot which had already been 
tific Monthly of December, entitled ‘*A | py sas rege ee <9 ot no 
Metrical Tragedy.’* The article is by i le’ gro ahi a ae 
Jas. V. Collins, professor of Mathemat- | Rp §ley’ wee cae Ge Semen Wennceme 
i. Miike Meet See aeons | ti ey ’s first, as it has always remained 
Sele Wie te tec, avant " Enola oe -_ of his most popular poems, and to 
viet “poe Rs Mot “ee Pade se Pon | give a representation of the spot which 
ee = ca See Be aa he en = | ne the lines was indeed a happy 
ia abies Giateteent dugkena of tan! ing todo. The painting proved worthy 
‘ re oF Ene | of the lines, and when it met the approval 
rie ages tions to the de oe a of Jarge | |of the poet himself and was given an 
ade ¢ y hi j 
the ue of ur present avatem oF esate | Pawo aceon the walls ofhistome i 
; fae ! Mas ents vecame a part of the poem and a graphie 
/ and measures, all of the South American supplement to it. It is this painting 
| countries using the metric system. | which has gone into thousands of schools, 
This, however is only a minor count | as an artistic adornment on the walls and 
against our system, the use of which in| as a graphic reminder of the poet so be 
a modern progressive country the writer | loved by children. Thelines of the poem 
insists is an absurdity. He says that | and of other favorites from Riley might 
‘history shows that ancient Babylonia | be learned, but this picture upon the 
-had tables superior to those now in use, | walls will be a constant reminder of the 
and ancient Britain a decimal system | poet and a link between the school and 
which was crowded out by our present | him which no memorizing can equal. 
system.’’ As we have said, thousands of schools 
The writer uses the call for efficiency | | have secured and enjoyed this picture, 
as the basis for his argument. He calls | and the distribution of it by the Green- 
attention to the fact that our present | field Art Association is continuing. Their 
very 


| The Metric System and the 








system is set forth in arithmetic under | method of distribution makes it 
some fifteen so-called ‘‘tables,’’ with no | easy for schools to secure it. And not 
uniformity in any one table, while there | only the picture, but what to many. will 
are but five tables in the metric system | be considered an equally valuable acqui- 
proper, any one of which is about as easy | sition, a half life-size bust of Riley of 
to learn as our money table. The metric ; @rlistic old ivory finish. The plan of 
lunits have uniform self-defining names, | distribution also includes a fine volume 
| the same in all lands and fixed with scien- | containing ‘The Old Swimmin’ Hole’’ 
| tific accuracy.  Kasy reduction is made | #nd others of Riley’s poems, illustrated 
almost instantaneously by merely mov-| by Will Vawter, one of Riley’s close 
ing the decimal point. All the tables, | friends and co-workers. 
iwith a rule to make all possible reduc- | This entire plan is fully explained on 
tions, ‘fcan be put on a postal card.’’ | the middle pages of this issue, and it is 
In addition to the benefits set forth in | not with an idea that any of our readers 
the article of the use of the system, | will miss seeing it that we call attention 
considerable attention is paid to edu- | toit here. But we wish it not only seen 
colonel or schecl phases of the matter. but read, and we wish here to give our 
Mr. Stevens says: ‘‘The subject is made | COMme ndation to the plan as one which 
is inal: antes tek cline in: cent) will enable many se hools. not only to | 
| secure these valuable artistic features, 


| that a cog ig expert estimate of | 7 hey tidenie Oe we : int ' 

0 "Tye 1 O% ore t 3 
| the saving is two-thirds of a year ina a i ait * ” “f * ‘ 1" chil 
| -£ my s . ‘ 'CUl NI eC poe C Je : - 
| child’s school life. Phe: role in: this! So oe ee. a on 


country is eight years of arithmetic, the | dren, 


| arithmetic occupying: about one-fourth of | 
the child’s activity. With metric arith. | 
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ERIE 
To Teachers of | 
Geography and | 
History 
“How to use Blacke | 
board Outline maps.” 


A-page booklet of sugges- 
tions that every live teacher will 








HOW TO USE 
BLACKBOARD OUTLINE 
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Please send me the free booklet advertised im the 
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(No Glue or Celatine) 





. RE EVES DUPI Ic ATOR cO., 
1196420 sal Bldg., Pittsburg, Pa. 
ee 





Catalogue mailed 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES. (0° toss 
Speakers, Dialogues, Plays, Drills, Games 
Mar ches, Entertai nment Book: 3, Fle igs , Festooni ne, 
Drapery, Tableau Lights, Entertainment Mater 
“ucational Books and Aids for Teac het Rev d 
. Cards, Dray wing, Sewing, Coloring, "Alph tibet, 
umber, Reading, Re port, and Busy-Work Cards 

Records, Certificate , Diplomas, Drawing i tencils, 
~ ackboard Stencils, C olored Stic ks, Pegs, Beads, 
Sars, Papers, Reeds, Rafia, Needles, Sewing Card 


, Songs, 












Thread, Paints, Cri 1yons, Erasers, Scissors, Maps, 
tobe, Charts, ——- boards, Dictionary Holders. 
€88 to A, FOUCH & CO., WARREN, PA. 
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15-B MASONIC TEMPLE Ch 





icago, Ill. 


Make 50 from one examina- 
tion puper, music, Mia or 
ce tbe daas Vrittenm With) pen, 
penetl, ty pe writer, Noctrled 
copies. mosticky subsiamee om | 
paper. Prices S2.10Uup., Boot 
let and miples tree Write 


Dry Cleaning Made Easy 


What is known as dry cleaning used to 
he considered an operation that required 


| metic substituted for ours, what it now | 
| takes two years to prepare for, could be 
| easily done in 1% years. This involves 
| an. enormous waste of money and energy | professional skill and knowledge to carry | 
| every twelvemonth.”’ out. Articles that could not be properly | 
| ““A committeeef the National Educa- | cleansed in the home laundry with soap | 
tion Association has recently reported | and water or to which soap and water 
| that Germany and France are two full | were injurious were prescribed a dry | 
| years ahead of us in educational achieve- | cleaning treatment and sent away to the 
ment, that is, children in those countries | cleaning works. This was because the 
of a certain age have as good an edu- | process was hot understood and the prep- | 
cation as our children which are two | aration used by the cleaners to work in | 
years the foreign children’s seniors. | the gasoline could not be procured. This 
Surely one of these years is fully ac-| however, is not the case today. Dry 
| counted for by the inferiority of our | cleaning has been robbed of its 
American arithmetic and spelling. This and the necessary preparations are easily 
limuch, at least, of the difference is , procurable at any drug store, The oper- 
neither in the children themselves, nor | ation is simple enough, far less laborious 
in the lack of preparation of our teach- | than laundering very often, because 
j ers, nor in educational methods. Pro- | gasoline used with such a preparation is 
| fessor J. W. A. Young, of the University | a wonderfully quick and effective cleans- 
| of Chicago, in his work on ‘Mathematics | ing agent. A woman can clean laces, 
in Prussia,’ says: ‘In the work in math- | gloves, furs, embroidery, waists, etc., 
| ematics done in the nine years from the | herself in a very short time and have 
them ready to put on as soon as dry. 


lno more than the Prussians, while we | Besides saving time and money it saves 
work seven fourths of the | the article itself and adds greatly to the 
yee | length of its life. 


| 


secrecy 


| 


| aye of nine on, we Americans accomplish 


vive to the 
| time the Germans give. 
| The United States levalized the metric 
system in 1866, but its use has never 
been made compulsory nor has it come 
to general use. In 1904 an effort was | nesses the 
both in this country and Great) every child: Self-control, cleanliness, 
to have the system adopted for | neatness, politeness, concentration in 
general use. This was succes studying, self-reliance, regard for the 
posed, however, principally by manufac- | yights of others, consideration for the 
i turers who figured the cost of new dies, | unfortunate, respect for law, love of 
| patterns, gauges, ete., and the gene ral | lfeountry. This is saying nothing about 
expense of the change as prohibitive. | textbook Jearning. Brother Critie, are 
steven figures an actual eco schools, even with defects, richly 
$300, 000,009 per vear In Machange. 


When you are finding fault with the 
public schools, set over against the weak- 
following virtues taught to | 
made 
Britain 


sfully op 


not the 
worth while? 


Professor > 
nomie savings of 


cost of etxra 


the use of the metric system over the | 


present, principally in the 
chools of two and one-half mil 
two-thirds of a year, The 


Free to Teachers! 


time ins ; ; 
Association of 


lion children for Greentield Art 


and the cost for the support of these | Greenfield Ind., the birthplace of the | 
children, loss of their earnings power) Nation Greatest poet, James Whit- | 
| during this time a id permanent OSS by comb Riley, will send your school the 


yresent  JFfamous Riley Art Treasures free. Here 
an opportunity no teacher ean afford 
fully explainei on 


being driven out of school 
arithmetic. 


| difficulties in 
and to overlook, and is 


interesting 


The pamphlet is very ] nd | 
| the arguments in favor of the metric | pages 44 and 45 of this journal. Read 
| system are very clearly set forth. ; it now. 




















You Will Appreciate Its 
_ Genuine Superiority 


The longer you use one, the more 
you will be gratified at the optical ac- 


curacy, simplicity and practical im- 





provements which characterize the 


Bausch lomb 


| Microscopes 


| 
| Model Fs2—(illustrated) 


| most recent developments in microscopes of its 





represents the 


type. It affords unusual space for manipula- 
| tion of the object and has lever fine adjust- 


| ment with the necessary slow movement for 


| higher powers. Price $31.50. 
Other models from $2.50 up for simple 


| microscopes $18.00 up for compound instru- 


ments, 


Special Terms to Educational Institutions 


James Whitcomb Riley. | For full description of all models for class 


room or laboratory use, see our illustrated 


circular, sent free on request. 


Bausch £4 Jomb Optical ©. 
407 ST. PAUL STREET ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


American Makers of Photographic and 
s, Prosection Lanterns, (Balop 
and other high 


/eading 
OF hthalmic Lense 
ico reo Prism Binoculars 
grade Uplical Product 


The Public School 


Class Method for the Violin 
By Albert G. Mitchell, Mus, Doe, 
Book 1, Ditson Edition, No. 176 $1.00 
Book tl, Ditson Edition, No. 305, $1.00 
introduction Price, 40 cents each 








For many years the violin has been saecessfully 
fotueht to elosses ot beginners in the schools abrowd 
Dr. Mitehell is proving that it ean also be saucer 
fuily tuapht whenever bis book isased in and about 
Pontoon Phe Author presents bis subject ina ver 
clear and convincing as well as interesting manner 
b. the aid of pictures, diagrams, text and ensily 
memorized exercises. The work is snitable for in- 
dividual instruction os well as for class use. 

To introduce this book into the schools of the 


United States, we will make a special introductor 
rate ¢ f (cents euch, postpaid, to any Teacher woo 
mentions Normal Lnstructor-Primar Plas. In 
ordering give us the number of prospective pupils 
in your departinent. 


OLIVER DITSON CO., Boston, Mans. 














Literary Assistance 


All work prepared to order, 

Debate Cuettine any subject, Both aflirmative 
sericd me tive F100, either soe, Comiplete diset 
jons €2O0 per thousand words 

1 i\ rations, Speeches, ete On ANY stibyject 
and for, ocension 82.50 per thousand word 
Cheat line LOO emeh, 

Book eviews a specialty 

Loo subjects for debates and oration ent free 
on request, 


entertainment and literary books for sale 


Ask lor special list 
JOHN H. ARNOLD, 


Cedar Falls, lowa 














Every Teacher and pupil 
needs a 10 cent 


ae SEE-RITE PENCIL 
dl POINTE R. Hundreds 
of } 


#T MATCHES! 





thousands in use 
THE CHUPS iall lupted to the pr ‘ 
ge} | lesk Wiil 
! ! Wi not 
bre | j ustethep on 
. bor t floor, The 
adjustable blade shaves | i Special prices to 
teachers in dozen lots ha dime and get one. 
Satisfaction guaranteed SEARIGHT MEG, COM- 
PANY, 45 Fort Street | ast, Dep't “D" Detroit, Mich, 
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The Blue Book of Favorite Songs 














192 Songs with Words and Music 
164 Pages--Strong Enameled Covers 





The Popular and Old Favorite Songs 











am Every Pupil 
Every Pupil 


The Blue Book of Favorite Songs 


= “Is a new, revised and enlarged edition 
—_.__...—4 of Favorite Songs. Thirty-one songs 
have been added. — Book increased one- 


“< it BIth BOOK 
FAVORITE SONGS half in size. It now contains 


| © 92 Songs With Words and Music 
‘| Price 5 Cents Per Copy 


Postage 1c percopy extra. 12or:more copies sent 
prepaid at 60c per doz. or $5.00 per hundred 


This is without question the finest col- 
lection and greatest value given in any 
book at the Hundreds of 











gh I so song price. 
x! ; thousands of copies have been supplicd 
FA Oven Publishing Company, to schools throughout the country and its 








Dan ville, mi 


we me sales are steadily increasing. 


most dear to the hearts of the American people, 


every school to sing and learn these songs. 





schools where other books are also used, for the reason that 


specimen copy (postpaid 6c) will convince you. 


to these songs. When, by whom and under what circumstances, 


Star Spangled Banner,’’ ‘Home, Sweet Home,” 
these songs add zest and interest to them. 


The Golden Book of Favorite Songs 


Contains Over 160 Selections 
This new song book has been published to supply the de- 
mand for a collection of songs that would meet the require- 
It is much larger and better than 









ones nto 
ESYORITIE SONGS 


=o | 


ments of every occasion, 
any other song book in its class. 

It contains 128 pages, 6x9 inches, and is bound in handsome golden 
yellow paper covers of good wearing qualities. 

The list of contents includes all of the songs contained in 
Book of Favorite Songs” and 58 additional songs, 

PRICES: Single copies 15 cents, postpaid ; two or more copies at 
the rate of $1.50 per dozen, postpaid. In lots of one hundred or more, 
$10.00 per hundred, transportation payable by purchaser. Weight 6 
ounces per book or 4 pounds per dozen, 


WEAVER’S SCHOOL SONGS By T. P. Weaver. A new 


Songs for opening and closing of schools, 
Iivery song 


“The Blue 


collection of 
special days 


and choice 





in the collection underwent a careful test in Mr. Weav- 
The result is that every 


and general school use. 

er’s own school before il was permitted to form a part of this book. 

song is usable, 15c, $1.50 per dozen, 

MERRY MELODIES By S . C. Hanson. ‘This book has ste: adily grown in popul wity every 
«year inspite of the many new books that have been published. 64 

Price, 15c. $1.50 per dozen. 


SPECIAL: 


Price, 





pages, manila covers, 
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Get Home; 


All ‘Together 

America 

Anme Laurie 

Auld Lang syne 

Battle Cry of Freedom, The 
Battle Hymn of the Republic 
Bell Doth Toll, The 

Blest Be the Tie That Binds 
Blne Bells of Scotland, Phe 
Blue-eyed Mary 

Bull-Dog, The 

Cana Little Child Like Me 

Cateh the Sunshine 

Cheer, Boys, Cheer 

Christinas Carol 

Columbia, the Genvol the Ocean 

Come, Thou Almighty King 

Come, With Thy Lute 

Comin’? Thro’ the Rye 

Cousin Jedediah 

Darling Nelly Gray 

Dearest Spot, Phe 

Dip, Boys, Dip the Oar 

Dixie Land 

Kvening Bell, The 

Farmer, The 

Klay ol the Free 

Flow Genthy, Sweet Afton 

Giod Be With You Till We Meet 
Again 

Ciood Morning to You 

viood Night, Ladies 


Every person should be familiar with the old favorite and popular songs, 
yet a very small per cent of any audience can carry through even one of the several songs 


The Old Favorite Songs should be learned in school and the prin- 
cipal object in publishing this inexpensive book is to make it possible for every pupil in 


As a Supplementary Song Book, this book is being used in thousands of 
The Blue Book of Favorite 
Songs contains many desirable songs not found in any other one book, and the cost is so 
small that the question of “How to get them” can not possibly be a barrier. 
ter what other song books you are using you need The Blue Book of Favorite Songs. <A 


No mat- 


A History of many of the songs is given and this feature adds much interest 
‘America,’ 
umbia,’? ‘‘Yankee Doodle,’’ ‘The Battle Hymn of The Republic,” ‘Dixie Land,” 


“Hail, Col- 
“The 


ete., etc., published in connection with 


in Every School Should Have This Book 
in Every School Should Sing These Songs 


List of Contents 


Hail, Columbia 

Happy Greeting to All 

Hark, the Herald Angels sing 

Hleart Bowed Down, The 

Holy, ILoly, Holy 

Home, Sweet Hiome 

Hop, Hop, Hop 

How Can IT Leave Thee ? 

lu the Gloaming 

If You Havea Pleasant Thought 

ITihink, When TF Read 

Jesus Loves Me 

Jingle, Bells 

Juanita 

Just Before the Battle, 

Kathleen Mavourneen 

Kind Words Can Never Die 

Last Rose of summer, The 

Lead, Kindly Light 

Lilly Dale 

Long, Long Ago 

Lord, Dismiss Us 
Blessing 

Love's Old Sweet Song 

Loving Kindness 

Marseillaise Hymn 

Massa’s in the Cold Ground 

Musical Alphabet 

My Bonnie 

My Maryland 

My Old Kentueky Tome 

Oh, Broad Land 


Mother 


With ‘Thy 


5 cents 
per copy 


(postage extra Ic) 


$5.00 per 100 


postpaid 


Ob, Wert Thou in Cauld Blast 

Old Black Joe 

Old Folks at Home 

Old Oaken Bucket, The 

Ouward, Christian Soldiers 

Polly-Wolly-Doodle 

Quilting Party, The 

Robin Adair 

Rocked inthe Cradle of the Deep 

Scenes That Are Brightest 

scotland ’s Burning (Round) 

Soldier's Farewell, The 

Song of a Thousand Years 

Stars of the Stummer Night 

Star Spabeled Banner, The 

Sweetand Law 

There’s Music in the Air 

Those Evening Bells 

To and Fro 

Tramp! ‘Pramp! ‘Cramp! 

Vothe Friends We Love 

Unele Ned 

Vacant Chair, Vhe 

Watch onthe Khine 

We're All Noddin’ 

We're Tenting Tonight 

When Swallows Homeward Fly 

While Shepherds Watched 
Their Floeks 

Work, forthe Night is Coming 

Yankee Doodle 








The National Week 
of Song 


February 20-26 


very person in the land, every pupil 
every public gather- 


in every school, 
ing, (church, 


of all 


sabbath school, 
rical or of whatever nature), 
sing the songs that thrill the hearts 
true Americans, 
Week of Song. 


theat- 
should 


during this 








OTHER SONG BOOKS 
YE MERRY TUNES FOR YE MODERN LADS AND LASSES !°1""""< 


ong book, 





contains excellent selections for general use, also for special days. 
elevating and full of life while the music 


$1.50 per dozen, 


HAPPY DAYS By James D. Vaughn. 


several pages of 
and Responsive Scripture Readings, 
has been tried and found good and singable. 
alone, worth the price of the book, 
The School House on the Hill; 


and 





ing songs is, 
Your Mother ; 
My Old Cottage 





Home ; 


6) pages in all, 
Each of the 
Viz: 


My Mountain Home,’ 


is catchy, harmonious and pleasing. 


Contains 55 Songs, 
“Gems of Thought” 
Every song 
follow- 
“Tf You Love 
When All the Singers 
etc, 


‘The words are sensible, 
Price, 15¢, 























It pleases wherever used. Shaped notes, 
povansnra mam ei Price, 15c. $1.50 per Doz. 
stuns |, . 
PRIMARY || STEELE’S PRIMARY SONGS 
SONGS | 
DUNNE. if seventy-two charming songs for little 
i8 oues, among them “Coasting Song; 
is Cradle Songs; How the Flowers Grow; 
|: Ifow lo Make a Shoe; The Lively Little 
I Pussy ; Jack and Jill; Little Bo Peep; Marching Song 
‘ { | ; One; Snow Song; Somewhere Town; The Turkey Gobbler Said; 
; WeENCE nsdn |: The Way to School; ThereWasa Little Man; 


Two and One; When You Drive a Nail.” 


want to enliven your school work. 





On receipt. of 25 cents we will send one copy each of any three of the above books you wish to examine, 


F. A. Owen Publishing Company — - 


Price, 15c. 


Dansville, N. Y. 





: Seven Times 


Tom The Piper's 500s 
Just the books you 
$1.50 per doze. 


February 1916 
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| f\ PASS EXAMINATIONS 


BY STUDYING PAST 
EXAMINATIONS 


‘ A.S, DRAPER, Ph.D.,LL.D., Late Commissioner 
o, Education for N.Y. State, who prepared the Questions, 


14 Yrs. Exam. in Arithmetic, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Grammar, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Geography, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Physiology, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Methods, with Ans .25 
14: Yrs. Exam. in Civil Goy., with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in U.S. History, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Eng.Comp., with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Bookkeeping, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in School Law, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Algebra, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Gen. Hist., with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Rhetoric, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Literature, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Botany, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Physics, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs, Exam. in Chemistry, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Zoology, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Geology with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in School Econ., with Ans .25 
500 Questions in Reading, with Ans .25 


Any 14 of the Above for $1.50, or 
All of the Above for $2.00 


BALL PUB. CO., ROCHESTER, N.Y. 























5x8 It. SEWED BUNTING FLAG © 
Only 30 Buttons at 10c. = 
ee 
em, Why Pay More ? 
Ce en¥ 

eee Guaranteed : 
be as good as 
any advertised. 
Write today. 
Reward for 
prompt returns. 

PFEIFFER COMPANY, 

805 Greer Ave., Covington, Ky 
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Industrial and Art Materials | 


Water Colors, Tempera Colors, Craft Colors, 
Stick Printing Sets, Weaving Papers, Kaflia, 
Reed, Colored Crayons, Drawing Papers, Col- 
ored Const ae ion Papers, Art Tablets, 


i, Drawing Portfolios, Mounting Books, || 
**Pyit’’ (Cold Water Dye), ““Stixit’ 
ty, Stencil Knives and Bru: hes, Art 
‘ls, Color Charts, Schoolroom Pie 
hs?” 


| Fabrics, Pottery M 


tures, Drawing Books, she “bndustrial Art Tes 
Illustrated Catalogue Free to Teachers 








THE PRANG COMPANY, New York. Boston, 
Chicago, Atlanta, Dallas, ‘Toronto, Canada, 





United States Government. 


| 
months was promoted 


Civil Service Examinations 


All teachers both men and women should try the 
Government examinations to be held throughout the 
entire country during the Spring. The positions to be 
filled pay from $600 to $1500; have short hours and 
annual yacations, und are life positions, 

Those interested should write immediately 
Franklin Institute, Dept. I9K, Rochester, N. Y., 
for large descriptive book, showing the positions ob- 
tainable, and giving many sample examination ques- 
tions, Which will be sent free of charge, 


THE EASTERN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


serves school officials and teachers; aiding the bortner 
insecuring efficient teachers and principals aud the lat 

lrinsecuring the best positions. bnroliment bree. 
Correspondence solicited froin those who need Leachers 
or positions, Address 0.E. Wheelers, Mgr., Creedmoor, N.C. 


to 











Lara 4 — ee od Oe) 2, Ss 
s 


. - 
gfOR PHOTOPLAYS OR STORIES? If so, we will = 
giccebt them in ANY form, criticise FREE--Sell on commission. a 
BIG REWARDS! Hundreds making money. Socan YOU! Write a 
y for fulldetails, Story Revision Co., 16 Main,Auburn,N.Y. 








WRITE RIGHT BY USING 
THE MUSCOGRAPH. Fits any 
right hand. Prevents wriggling 
finger motion. Movement made 
easy. Price 15c. MUSCO- 
GRAPH CO., Greenfield, Ohio. 


INE MARCON-SLOPER DUPLICATOR 


IW eo les made from your own pen, typewriteror draw- 
‘ng. For $1 or €, 0. D., we will send postpaid one No. 1 
pinting-surface 4'4x7; Ink and Sponge complete. Sat- 
isfaction or money back, SPECIAL OFFER TO TEACHERS, 
W, FISHER CO,, 113 Amsterdam Ave., NEW YORK 


(eee 


PLAYS rweviaiments PLAY S 


Catalogue of thousands sent 

SAM’ REE! FREE! FREE! 
|AM’L FRENCH, 28 West 38th., New York. 
ee 

















BUFTON BOOK CO., Wants salespeople with 
KANSAS CITY MO, character and ability 
School-men preferred) to sell Reference Books to 
tachers, Parents and School Boards, Salary 


andcommission, Write for terms. 

ferentanimal and bird stencils in box by 
Ames Publishing Company , Dept. It. Clyde, Ohio. 
arated 


ee 
varcel post $1.00. Sample stencil 10c. 
W: i Stories, Poems, Plays,ete. are wanted for pub- 
Triters- tories, Porms, Plays, ets n 1 




















7) 30 CUT STENCILS $1. 
John F, Rahn, CeaeGreenview Ave. Chicago 
lication, LiteraryBureau, NIG, Hannibal, Mo. 


Each stencil is cut from extra strong 
PLAYS Speakers, Dialogues and Icnutertain- 
6. 
‘ Invitations Announcements Etc. 
4 100 in script lettering inelud- 
af Ing ing two sets of envelopes, $2.50. 


giled stencil board 6x8 inches. 80 di 
ments, Catalogue Free, 
Write for samples. 
Wt Ragraving Co., 





100 Visiting Cards, - 50c 
1031 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 








Mount Vernon--The Home of Washington 


One Cent Eac 


Study. 





Awarded Four Gold Medals. 
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‘The Perry Pictures 


Order Today For February Birthdays. 


Washington, Lowell, 


eb, 22 


For 25 or more, 
Size 5! by 8, 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, 


Lincoln, 


Keb, 12 


Longfellow, 


Feb. 27 Fel 


Send 45 cents for 45 pictures including their portraits, homes, ete. 
Or send 25 cents for 25 pictures of them, each 5% by 8. 
Order Bird Pictures in Colors for Spring Bird Study 
Two cents each for 13 or more. Size 7 by 9. 


CATALOGUES 


trations, 


BOX 13, 


Don’t forget the Picture \ 
Remember that the beautiful Perry Pictures cost only 


and that there are 2250 subjects from which to choose. 






Dickens 


Keb, 7 


D. fon 


Postpaid. 


en 


George Washington 


Send 5 two-cent stamps for Catalogue of 1600 miniature illus- 
This Catalogue should be in every schoolroom, 


MALDEN, MASS. 





Booker Washington’s Successor 


Major Robert R. 
Institute, Hampton, Va., has been chosen 
to succeed the late Booker 'l’. Washington 
as President of Tuskegee Institute. 





five of the trustees of Tuskegee, of which 
Seth Low was chairman, and was unani- 


the committee. In taking this aetion 
the committee takes occasion to say: 
“The committee has not been unmindful 
of the long devotion and of the many 
qualifications of Emmet J. Scott for the 
position. The problem to be dealt with 
is a many sided one. and it has seemed 
wise to seek a solution of it that will 
bring to the work of Tuskegee another 
forceful personality. ”’ 

| The new president of Tuskegee traces 
his ancestry from a member of an Afri- 
can tribe who was captured by a rival 
chief and sold into slavery to an Ameri- 
can in 1735. He was born in 1867 in 
Amelia County, Virginia, where his 
mother was cook and his father was a 
foreman. From the planter’s family he 
received encouragement to educate him- 
self. Tle entered Hampton in 1885 and 
was graduted in 1890. General Arm- 
strong, head of Hampton Institute, pre 

vailed upon him to remain at Hampton 
and help to prepare teachers. He took 


| 








the position of drillmaster and assistant 
to the Commandant, and within a few 
to the rank of 
Commandant. Since he took that posi 
tion he has developed it, so that at the 
time of his appointment he was a close 
associate of the head of the institute, 
Dr. H. B. Frissel. Major Moton, 
Booker Washington, was a lecturer, and 
spoke throughout the country, urging 








the neyroes to become farmers, me- 
chanics, business men, or professional 
He has written several books and 


men. 
has been a frequent contributor to pe- 
riodicals. Washington and Major Moton 


were close friends and the latter often 
accompanied Dr. Washington on his lec- 
ture tours. They were in hearty accord 
as to the best methods to be applied in 
the education of the negro and in the 
race problem generally. Major Moton 
was founder and President of the Negro 
Organization Society of Virginia, which 
is considered a great force for race har- 
mony and the improvement of the negro. 
He is said to have shown remarkable 
ability to advance his ideas without in- 
curring the antagonism of the white 
race. 


Schools to Celebrate Farm Life 


So fundamental is the upbuilding of 
rural life, in the opinion of Dr. P. P. 
Claxton, United States Commissioner of 
Education, that the observance in the 
schools of one day each year as ‘‘Agri- 
culture and Rural Life Day’’ should be- 
come a national custom, instead of being 
confined to a few States, as at present. 
‘“‘We can do without some of our anni- 
versaries, if need be, says Dr. Claxton, 
‘‘to have time for this, the most funda- 
mental of all. ‘The children in our 
schools should be given an opportunty to 





Moton of Hampton 


The 
selection was made by a committee of 


mous as provided in the appointment of 


ing Day, or the Harvest Home cele- 
bration. In order to aid in the proper 
observance of the day, under whatever 
name it may be celebrated, the Bureau 
of Kducation has issued a bulletin con- 
taining material that can be used in 
arranging an interesting program. 

Fittingly prefaced with the ‘‘ Country 
Boy’s Creed,’’ the bulletin includes see- 
tions on man’s struggle for food; the 
application of science to agriculture; men 
influential in improving agriculture 
from George Washington down through 
Luther Burbank, Liberty H. Bailey, 
and other present-day men; our domes- 
tic animals; and a study of forests; 
wonders of a single acre—these and other 
topics treated with special reference to 
glorifying country life. 

“*What we have tried to do,’’ said Dr. 
Claxton, ‘‘is to get together, in eon 
venient form, material that will help in 
the movement for appreciation of the 
true value and beauty of farm life among 
all classes of our population. The wider 
observance of Agriculture and Rural 
Life Day, both in city and country 
schools, will give the coming generation 
a clearer insight than the past has had 
into the fact that agriculture is the basis 








like | 





pause in their regular work and consider | 


the significance of agriculture and rural 
life; the worth and worthiness of tillage 
of the soil; and the beauty and glory of 
simple and sane life in the open country. oe 

Dr. Claxton points out that in several 
states ‘Agriculture and Rural Life Day”’ 
has already been introduced into the 
schools, at the suggestion of the Bureau 
of Education. In other states exercises 
appropriate to the purpose are held in 








connection-with Arbor Day, Thanksgiv- 


of national well-being, and that there is 
no more honorable work in life than that 
on the farm.’’ 





A Greater New Mexico 
By Vesta Kiker 


The elimination of illiteracy from New 
Mexico, and the enforcement of the com- 
pulsory school law in the State were the 
two chief problems laid out by Professor 
J. He. Vaughan, president of the New 
Mexico ‘Teachers’ Association, at the 
meeting held at Albuquerque in Novem 
ber. Never in the history of the Asso- 
ciation were the State educational needs | 
so well planned or so well provided for. | 
In his opening’ address, the president 
pointed out the fact, that while there 
are several states that rank lower in the 
scale of illiteracy, there is only one with 
a white population that ranks lower than 
New Mexico, that being Arizona, 

Mrs. Cora Stewart, ‘‘Mother of the 
Kentucky Moonlight Schools,’’ in relat- 
ing the experiences of aged mountaineers 
learning to read and write, made the | 
teachers almost feel the touch and_ in- 
terpret the thought of our native people. 
Mental pictures arose of long moonlight 
walks across plains thickly grown with 
cactus to low adobe houses where 
strange dark-eyed people dwell, people 
who speak only the language handed 
down to them by their adventurous 
Castilian ancestors. While these pic- 
tures were being made, ideas were com- 
bining into thought, and thought into 
plans; and a little later the association, 
in one of its sectional meetings, formed 
“The Society for the Promotion of Gen- 
eral IHducation.’’ Its scope will be state- 
wide and its main object, as the name 
indicates, will be the elimination of 
illiteracy. 


The Educational Department: 


of the International Harvester Company of 
New Jersey, Chicago, furnishes booklets 
for supplementary reading and loans charts, | 
slides, and reels, Anyone can use this 
material. Charts and slides are loaned for 
express charges, Circuits formed to re- 
duce express rates. Write for plan. 


EMBLEMS of EVERY 

W:c>m Class Pins trscrirrion. ino 
fF \4 catalogs FREE for the asking. Pin showa 
* <ig3 a here with any letters, numerals, or colors, 
Gilt or Silver Piate We each; $2.00 per doz, 

UNION EMBLEMCO, &:) Greiner Bidg.,Palmyru, ta, 




















"Buy Schoo. SUPPLIES 


AT WHOLESALE PRICES 


AND SAVE NIDDLEMENS PROFIT. | 





SET 
8 MAPS 
IN CASE 


920 


Maps are uptodate Beautifully tithoeraphed in 
colors, Size dso jbehes., Cloth baehed Sel 
cCousists OF miapecotl t a ae. a a ae 
ULS., Murope, Asia, Arie. 


Any of the foregoing MAPS with plain 


rollers at top x ; 
rollers a ee 70 Cents Each 











and bottom 

Noiseless Krasers, Hach Postpaid.. $ .10 
No. 9 Class Records ** = 19 
Steel Pen Points, Per Gross ** 39 
Ink Crystals, Per Gallon Pkg** 025 





CATALOG FREE ON REQUEST 
CATALOG DESCRIBES & SHOWS WHOLESALE 
PRICES ON ABSOLUTELY EVERYTHING 


FOR SCHOOLS 


E.W.AROWLES 


327-33/ SOUTH MARKET STREET, CHICACO, 





PICTURES and CASTS 


For School Room Decoration 











| 903249 Made to your special order, any style or material, 


M specially Suilabli Jor Class Gifts 
Illustrated Catalog sent PREE, 
Send l0c to cover postage. 

National Art Supply Company, 


122 South Michigan Blivd., 
Chicago, Ul. 














Duplicator 


Thirty days free 
trin] to teachers, 


The Lawton 


he hr, e/ 





Write for catalog C 
giving size and our 


free trial offer 


HERTOGHRAPIL MEG, & 
PEPLICATON Co, 
N.Y. City 


Be 


Write to-day for free catalog of 1915 designs, Speciat offer, either 
Style of pins here illustrated with any equal number of letters and figures, 
with one or two colors of best hard enamel, SILVER PLATE, $.15 each, 
$1.50 per dozen; STERLING SILVER, $.39 each, $3.00 per dozen; 
GOLD PLATE, $.25 each, $3.50 per dozen; SOLID GOLD, $1.50 
each, $15.00 per dozen, 
BASTIAN BROS, CO, 


16 Murray St, 


CLASS PINS 


FACTORY TO YOU 





k}} BASTIAN BLDG,., ROCHESTER, N.Y 
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RINGS- 
Any one of two colo 
CATALOG! 
Cc. K. GROUSE CO 


North Attieboro, Mase Gor Ii 
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Medals and Badges 
FOR 
School, College & Music 


@ Class Pins and Pins for Engraving 
Manufactured by 


Artistic Medal & Badge Co., 





Se ee 1 Beekman St., New York 
Gold $1, : , 
siver 60 Send for Catalogue 
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$4.00 CATALOG 260 designs, Pree 
THE METAL ARTS CO, Ine, 
7% South Ave., Kuchester, N.Y, 
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reply lactic, The tooth 


mam “A Clean Tooth a brush that really 


cull) ‘NeverDecays” Ca eR teeth 


CONTEST 


for School Teachers 


In order to help educate school children 
to the fact that 


“A Clean Tooth Never Decays” 


we shall offer 20 sets of De Luxe Pro- 
phy-lac-tic Tooth Brushes to 20 school 
teachers sending the best composition 
read before their classes on 








I 








Brush your 
Teeth Up 
“¢ Down 





cays”’ 


“Dental Prophylaxis” 


These brushes are in sets of 6—Flexible Handle 
style, in Translucent material, delicately colored 
in ruby, emerald and topaz. 


Essays must convey, in language that children 
can comprehend, the efiect of dirty mouths on 
clean bodies and minds. They must show the 
deteriorating results of decaying food products 
on tooth enamel. They should establish, in a 
general way, the effects of swallowing poisonous ' 
a Wiis The Pro-phy-lac-tic 
material generated by decay, pointing out what always comes ina 
this does to mental and physical efficiency. They yellow box. There are 
should also indicate that the Pro-phy-lac-tic many imitations of the 
Tooth Brush, because it is anatomically adapted eo 
sn, cca se Sa al ically adapted, should look carefully 

reaches all surfaces and crevices between and for the name and yel- 
behind the teeth, and explain its proper method lowbox when you buy. 
of use. 


REG.U. &. PAT. OFF. 














To the essay adjudged best of all, an additicnal 
prize of a handsome “FLORENCE” TOILET 
MANICURE SET is offered. 





‘A Clean Tooth Never De 


Every teacher submitting an essay will reccive 
with our compliments a leather bound, gilt edged 
memorandum book. 


ply 


The contest closes June 1st, 1916, and announce- 
ment of winners will be made in the September 
issue of Normal Instructor and Primary Plans. 


For further instructions, and a booklet contain- 
ing Dr. Bowers’ account of the experiments in 
the Marion School, and other valuable informa- 
tion, address Teachers’ Contest Editor, Florence 
Manufacturing Company, Florence, Mass. 
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od hath made of one blood all nations 
of men, and we are Hs children~hroth- 
ers and sisters all We are citizens of 


these United States, and we believe 


our flag stands for self sacrifice for bhe good 
of all the people. We want, therefore, to be brue 
‘citizens of our great country, and will show 
our love for -her by our works. Our country 
does not ask us to die for her welfare. She 
asks us to live that her government may be pure 
her officers honest and every corner of her ter 


ritory shall be a place fit to grow the best men 


and women who shall rule over her. 


| Me Dowell 
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SEE SUGGESTIONS FOR USING THIS CIVIC CREED ON NEXT PAGE ° 




















VERY little boy and girl citi- 
zen of our United States 
wants to know at sight the 
picture of George Washing- 
ton. They want to be able to 
tell any of their little friends 
why every twenty- 
is a holiday in the 





countries 
February 


other 
second of 
United States. 

How many of you know the picture of the 


from 


Mount Vernon mansion, Washington’s old 
home? I want you to study this carefully 
and to learn all you can about it, for this 
beautiful place really every 
American citizen; all have a share in it and 
it is the duty of all to love it and to protect 
it from harm. Some patriotic women raised 
money to buy it and fit it up as nearly as 
possible as it was in the days when Wash 
ington lived there, and thousands of people 
visit it every year. I hope some day that 
you will all pay it a visit, and then you also 
will see the tomb of Washington not far from 
the mansion. 

In his pictures Washington is a large 
handsome man, and it is hard to realize that 
he was once a little boy fond of playing with 
pets and toys. But some of his letters may 
be seen today in which he wrote about his 
pony, his books with elephant pictures and 
the new top he expected to have. 

Little George lived with his father and 
mother, his brothers and little sister upon a 
big Virginia farm or plantation. He played 
out of doors with his brothers, and fished and 
swam in the big river near-his home. As he 
grew larger he learned to shoot. He was 
very fond of his pony, Hero, and rode all 
over the plantation on Hero’s’ back. 

No doubt you have often seen small toy 
hatchets and make-believe cherries in the toy 
and candy shops in February. How many of 
you know the story about George Washing- 
ton and his hatchet? Those of you who do, 
know that these toy hatchets and cherries 
are made to remind us that George Washineg- 
ton was a brave truthful little boy. This is 
the hatchet story. 


belongs to 
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The Boyhood of Washington 


BY MARGARET STERLING 
GEORGE WASHINGTON AND HIS 
HATCHET 


When George Washington was quite a little 
hoy his father gave hima hatchet. It was 
bright and new, and George took vreat de- 
light in going about and chopping things 
with it. 

He ran into the garden, and there he saw 
a tree which seemed to say to him, ‘‘Come 
and cut me down!’’ 

George had often seen his father’s men 
chop down the great trees in the forest, and 
he thought that it would be fine sport to see 
this tree fall with a crash to the ground. So 
he set to work with his little hatchet, and as 
the tree was a very small one, it did not take 
long to lay it low. 

Soon after that his father came home, 
‘Who has been cutting my fine young cherry 
tree?’’ he cried. ‘“‘It was the only tree of 
its kind in this country, and it cost me a 
great deal of money.’’ 

He was very angry when he came into the 
house. 

“If T only knew who killed that cherry 
tree,’’ he eried, ‘‘I would—yes, I would’’— 

‘“Father!’’ eried little George, ‘‘L will 
tell you the truth about it. [ chopped the 
tree down with my hatchet.”’ 

His father forgot his anger, 

‘“‘George,’’ be said, and he took the little 
fellow into his arms, ‘‘Georee, [am = elad 
that you told me about it. LT would rather 
lose a dozen cherry trees than that you should 
tell one falsehood.’’—Jdrrom “itty Famous 
Stories Retold.”’ 

When George was eleven years old his 
good wise father died, and his mother, who 
was also wise and good, was left alone to 
take care of her children and the plantation. 

Mary Washington was a very busy mother. 
She spun wool, knitted stockings and mit- 
tens, sewed, mended, took care of sick 
people, and taught her children. Every day 
she gathered her children about her and read 
good books to them and talked earnestly to 
them about becoming good men and women. 


’ 





When George was fourteen years old he 
wanted very much to be a sailor. His older 
brother had given his permission, the ship 
had been selected and George’s trunk had 
been taken aboard, but when George saw 
how unhappy his mother felt because she 
thought he was too young to go, he accepted 
the disappointment and stayed with her, 

When he was sixteen he went into the 
ereat forests where ouly Indians lived to 
measure some land. He camped out-of-doors 
and worked hard. 

He worked hard at surveying’ for three 
years and grew to be over six feet tall and 
straight and wonderfully strong. He was so 
strony it has been said that he could lift with 
one hand his great tent and throw it into a 
wagon. It took three men to carry this tent 
which he handled so easily. ; 

Ile could ride the wildest, fiercest horse, 
walk for miles without tiring and shoot so 
straight that he seldom missed his aim. 

Another time perhaps I will tell you more 
about the things George Washington did 
when he became a man which made the 
people of the United States love him and 
want to honor him by calling him the Father 
of His Country, and set apart his birthday 
for a holiday. 





Our Civic Creed 

The Civie Creed on the preceding page 
was written by Mary McDowell, of the Uni- 
versity Settlement near the great Chicago 
Stock Yards. Miss MeDowel! comes in con 
tact with thousands of emigrants whom she 
helps to understand what it means to become 
good American citizens. She wrote this cree 
for them, but it is worthy of a place in evely 
schoolroom. Mounted on a cardboard mat, 1! 
may be hung where pupils can see and read 
it. The children may be encouraged to bring 
elass and passe partout a frame of black call 
brie or use passe partout binding for It. 7 
Creed may be written on the blackboard ant 
recited in concert for a feature of the mor: 
ing exercise, 
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The True Story of “Old Glory” 


BY HARRIET UH. HA YE S,. Corresponding Member Chicago Historical Society 








“Old Glory?’’ Is there a 
single schoolroom inthe whole 


The name ‘‘Old Glory”’ is un- 
derstood at a glance wherever 
itappears, and many a boy has recited the 
poet Riley’s tribute to that endearing name 
of our Nation’s flag—- 





(ld Glory! say, who, 

by the ships and the crew, 

And the long, blended ranks of the gray and the 
blue, — 

Who gave you, Old Glory, the name that you bear - 

With such pride everywhere : 

As you cast yourseif free to the rapturous air 

And leap out full-length, as we’re wanting you to? 

Who gave you that name, with the ring of the same, 

And the honor and fame so becoming to you? 

Your stripes stroked in ripples of white and of red, 

With your stars at their glittering best overhead 

By day or by night 

Their delightfulest light 

Laughing down from their little square heaven of blue! 

Who gave you the name of Old Glory?—say, who 

Who gave you the name of Oid Glory? 


The face of Francis Scott Key is known to 
many boys and girls, and his ‘‘Star Spangled 
Banner’’ is known to all; but the face of the 
New England sea captain, William Driver, 
would need more than his name to make 
known his tribute to our Nation’s banner. 

Where is ‘‘Old Glory,’’ the historic 
flag of 1831, that gorgeous sail which 
first unfurled 6n Salem’s sea? Has the 
old banner gone to dust like its makers 
—those maids and matrons of Massa- 
chusetts whose expert needlework baf- 
fled the hurricanes of the high seas of 
the world? Is the old flag no more, —as 
is its owner, who lived to old age, and 
whose vessel, the ‘‘Charles Doggett, ’’ 
took the flag around the world? Once 
Salem was better known in far countries 
~—India, Africa, Japan, China and the 
islands of the Pacific—than was Boston. 

Few people know that the original 
“Old Glory’’ is still in existence. The 
photograph of the old flag on this page 
was taken July Fourth, 1913, in Nevada, 
and has been sent by request of Normal 
Instructor and Primary Plans for the 
school children of the United States to 
see, 

The name ‘‘Old Glory’’ was given to 
our country’s emblem, January 12, 1831, 
by William Driver, when the women of 
Salem, Mass., presented his vessel with 





a flag which they had made, and which 
Would start on the next Inorning on a 
journey with the vessel around the world, 
‘marvelous sea-going feat in that age, 
and which was to take four years. The 
Whole town had assembled at the harbor 
0 Witness the flag-raising. A storm 
Vas coming up and the wind was sweep- 
ig the harbor, When the halyards 
Were lowered tu receive the flay, it was 
rd in : triangle, an old religious 

- As the flay slowly rose and 


_Stadually fel] apart in billowing rip- 


© sone ee 





ples of brilliant red, white and blue, and 
then swung off to the heavens in majestic 
splendor, like a gorgeous sail to be sighted 
from foreign lands, Captain Driver exclaimed 
with enthusiasm, ‘‘Long live Old Glory, 
mates!’’ And his words and the sailors’ 
resounding echoes, have gone ringing down 
the long years ever since, and will go on, 
and on, as long as Time and our Nation last. 

At the time of the raising of ‘‘Old Glory’’ 
the United States was almost fifty-five years 
old. Captain Driver was but twenty-eight 
years of age, still but a boy in impulsive 
rapture over the beauty of the American flag, 
though a man in responsibility in the great 
commercia! business of that age. 

The old flag is fragile now, and requires 
tender care. It has journeyed inland twice 
since its return to the Atlantic Coast in 18386, 
Its first new home was Nashville, Tenn., 
where Captain Driver moved in 1887 when 
he gave up seafaring life. In July, 1873, 
when he was an old man, he presented the 
flag to his daughter, Mrs. Mary J. Roland 
of Wells, Nevada, when she left Nashville 
for her new home in the West. Probably 
his giving her his greatest treasure was due 
to her having aided him years before when 
the old flag needed mending. 

Mrs. Roland tells how the hand sewing of 








” 


The Original “Old Glory” 





the New England women had held firmly 
during the storms of the oceans, only the 
goods in the flag had parted, not the seams. 
Quoting from her notes on file at the Chicago 
Historical Society: ‘‘Just before the Civil 
War, in the peaceful ante bellum days, my 
father asked my mother and me to mend the 
flag. My father tenderly unfolded it and 
said to us, ‘It’s all going to pieces and needs 
overhauling so it can weather the breeze and 
last longer.’ My mother and I ripped the 
flag, trimmed the frayed, raveled seams, and 
stitched it together again. Then we made 
and sewed together, on both sides of the 
Canton bunting, a new set of stars, and an 
anchor in its lower corner.’’ 


“OLD GLORY’’ IN JEOPARDY 


During the dark days of the Civil War 
when Nashville, for a time, was under 
Southern rule, the large flag ‘‘Old Glory’’ 
was threatened. For Captain Driver had 
persisted in hoisting it as he had done for 
nearly twenty-five years, in the street on 
National holidays, on a rope from his house 
to a tall tree across the way, and, like Bar- 
bara Frietchie of Maryland lore, literally 
waved it defiantly in the face of its enemy. 
Finally he realized that the old flag must be 
hidden; so one evening after dark he went 

to a neighbor’s home and there he and 

Mr. Bailey folded the flag the size of a 

bed-quilt. Then Mr. Bailey’s two 

young daughters, Mary and Patience, 
were called into the room to cover the 
flag with goods used for bed-comforters. 

The girls sewed and tacked the quilt, 

working into the night. Then the old 

seaman took it home and secreted it in 
an old unused wash-kettle in the attic 
of his home. Later he decided to sleep 

-under it for its safety. 

After the fall of Fort Donelson, Feb- 
ruary 25, 1862, when the Northern troops 
took command of Nashville, Captain 
Driver met the five transports of Gen- 
eral Nelson’s wing of the Northern 
Army and marched with the soldiers to 
the State House. When the Southern 
flag was lowered and the Northern one 
run up, the regimental flag looked too 
small for its height on the large build- 
ing. Captain Driver offered ‘‘Old 
Glory,’’ and Lieutenant Thatcher of the 
Sixth Ohio Regiment was sent with a 
detachment of soldiers to escort the old 
man to his home and protect him and 
the flag on their return through the 
streets to the Capitol building, for the 
city was ‘“‘like bedlam let loose. ’’ 

When Mrs. Driver and her daughter 
Mary heard a great stampede of men’s 
feet in their front hall they ran from 
the bedroom where they had been making 
pillows for the hospitals and looked 
down, thinking their doom had come on 
account of ‘‘Old Glory.’’ Captain Driver 
saw them and called to his daughter to 
help him. He quickly got his quilt, and 
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with the aid of the soldiers spread it out on 
the hali floor. Then he and his daughter 
Mary ripped the edges carefully with pen- 
knife and scissors, cutting the stitches that 
held the flag in hiding. 

When the faded colors began to come into 
view the young battle-worn Northern soldiers 
saluted the old weather-beaten flag and the 
brave old patriot. They helped him fold it 
so that he could carry the immense flag on 
his arm through the streets; for the life of 
its bearer was at stake, and he would not 
allow any young man to be shot down. 
Southern chivalry venerated old age, and he 
reached the State House in safety. He 
climbed the dome and raised the flag. He 
stayed by it all night during a terrific storm, 
but in the early dawn he sent home for a 
newer flay, in order to prevent the fierce gale 
from tearing ‘‘Old Glory’’ to shreds. 

Captain Driver died in 1886, aged eighty- 
three years. He is buried in Nashville, Tenn. 


DESCRIPTION OF ‘‘OLD GLORY’’ IN 1881 


The flag originally was thirteen by twenty- 
six feet, the blue field being five by six feet 
with an anchor in the lower corner. But the 
wear and disintegration of eighty-five years 
have caused the flag to be smaller now, and 
its present size is nine by nineteen feet. The 
old Canton bunting is now dropping apart in 
spots; and its present owner, Mrs. Mary J. 
Driver Roland, wife of Captain Charles H. 
Roland, of the G. A. R., has fastened the 
old flag to strong white sheeting to enable 
the fragile Stars and Stripes to hold together 
a little longer. 

When the flag was given to Mrs. Roland 
unexpectedly, forty-three years ago, her 
father accompanied her to the depot in Nash- 
ville as she was leaving for Nevada, and 
when bidding her farewell in the carriage he 
placed in her arms a wrapped bundle that he 
had carried. He said, ‘‘This is my ship 
flag, ‘Old Glory!’ I love it as a mother loves 
her child. Take it, and cherish it, for it has 
protected me in all parts of the world, sav- 
age, heathen and civilized.’’ The flag has 
never been out of Mrs. Roland’s possession 
since. 

A large photograph of ‘‘Old Glory’’ can be 
seen in the palatial Chicago Historical So- 
ciety’s museum, where are also four affi- 
davits from living people identifying the 
original flag and its present resting place. 
Three of these affidavits are from Captain 
Driver’s children who knew the flag all their 
lives, Mrs. Roland of Wells, Nevada; Mr. 
Driver of Salt Lake City; Mrs. Reece of 
Nashville, Tenn. ; and also the affidavit of 
Miss Mary Bailey of Nashville. 

Quoting from an affidavit from Captain 
Driver’s son, Mr. Henry L. Driver: ‘‘One of 
the first objects of admiration I can remem- 
ber in boyhood’s days was my father’s old 
ship flag, ‘Old Glory.’ He never spoke of it 
by any other name. I was a very small boy 
when I commenced to climb the locust tree 
across the street from our homestead in 
Nashville, Tenn., to fasten the rope at our 
attic window for the flag to swing in the 
street. After the fall of Fort Donelson, 
when the Federal gunboats reached Nash- 
ville, my brother and I saw father coming 


with a squad of soldiers whom we followed 
to our house. Father rushed in and brought 
his bed comforter into the hall; then he and 
my sister Mary ripped it open and took out 
‘Old Glory,’ Sister stitching a loose star on 
before he folded the flag, threw it over his 
arm, and started for the State House. My 
brother and I, and a crowd of little boys, 
followed and saw him hoist the flag on the 
State House; and we actually felt the glad 
shout of the soldiers when the flag floated to 
the breeze. 

“‘T came West in 1871 and did not see the 
flag again until my sister Mary, Mrs. Roland, 
visited a mining camp in Elko County, Ne- 
vada, in 1875, which I and my brother Rob- 
ert were operating. On the Fourth of July 
she spread the old flag on the grass and many 
miners and others of the camp, gathered 
around to admire the historic relic. ’’ 

Five times has the needlework of women 
been ‘‘Old Glory’s’’ salvation: First, its mak- 
ers, the New England mothers and daughters 
whose sewing weathered the gales of the 
high seas of the world in 1831; and second, 
many years later, the repairing of those 
strained seams by Captain Driver’s wife and 
daughter just before the Civil War in 1860; 
third, the covering of the old flag for a bed 
quilt by the Bailey girls in 1861; later, the 
careful ripping from its hiding place by Mary 
Driver when aiding her father in 1862; last, 
but not least, the present labor of sewing the 
old flag on a firm sheeting back, in 1909. The 
photograph shows where the old flag has 
grown thin and is parting with age, espe- 
cially in the blue field. 

SEARCH FOR ‘‘OLD GLORY’’ 

Five years ago a veteran of the famous 
sea batile between the Monitor and Merrimac 
undertook the hopeless task of tracing the 
whereabouts of the venerable flag. This old 
gentleman, Professor George A. Vinton, was 
a member of the Chicago ‘‘Old Glory Post. ’’ 
He believed that all flag-history should be 
filed officially and accurately for coming gen- 
erations; but when he started on his labor 
of love (when past seventy-five years of age) 
he little dreamed what a service he was ren- 
dering national history as to the actual and 
original ‘‘Old Glory.’’ His work of many 
months’ correspondence located beyond ques- 
tion of doubt the original flag; and. thus 
stamped out several canards that have crept 
into print. Old Glory Post, Chicago, now 
owns some threads of the old historic flag. 

CANARDS OF ‘‘OLD GLORY’’ 

Soon after the Civil War, in 1868, a story 
was published by a soldier that ‘‘Old Glory’’ 
had been ‘‘chewed up by mules in New Or- 
leans’’ from a baggage wagon, soon after the 
fall of Fort Donelson, having been brought 
from Nashville by Thatcher. Yet Lieu- 
tenant Thatcher’s troops left Nashville the 
afternoon of the day that ‘‘Old Glory’’ floated 
from the Capitol dome, and Captain Driver 
never would have given his flag to anyone 
while he was still young enough to preserve 
it himself. His children and wife saw him 
bring it home and he told them that ‘‘the 
increasing gale made it necessary for him to 
take the old flag down.’’ He then put the 
flag in his camphor-wood chest. 
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Another canard since 1886 is to the effec 
that the ‘‘original Old Glory flag’’ can be 
seen in Essex Institute, Salem, Mass., this 
latter having appeared some years ago ina 
book by a famous New England author. Prior 
to that, a Boston newspaper had printed the 
fact, with elaborate description, of how the 
flag had been given to Salem’s museum. A 
year ago a New York branch of a Philadelphia 
dry goods firm issued a booklet for their 
patrons gratuitously, telling the story of 
‘Old Glory, ’’ astory full of historical errors, 
The same can be said of a booklet, pre. 
viously given away by a Boston shoemaker 
to every person who bought a pair of shoes 
at his store. Mrs. Roland wrote to the 
museum of the error years ago, and also to 
the others mentioned, but to no avail, 
though ‘‘Old Glory’’ lives today in Wells, 
Nevada. | 

A correct story of ‘‘Old Glory of 18317’ ean 
be found in Hueghes’ new book ‘‘Famous 
American Flags. ’’ 

TRIUMPHAL TOUR FROM NEVADA TO 
NATIONAL CAPITAL 


It is to be hoped that the story of ‘‘Old 
Glory’’ will soon be told by its own aged Stars 
and Stripes when journeying in a triumphal 
tour from Nevada to the National Capital in 
the trustworthy care of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, for exhibit in their 
Continental Hall. 

A flag floats over the grave of Francis 
Scott Key in Maryland. It is to be hoped 
that Tennessee will soon do as much for the 
memory of William Driver. For the name 
“Old Glory’’ touches the heart of the nation 
as deeply, and even more tenderly, than does 
that of the sublime ‘‘Star Spangled Banner.”’ 
Succeeding generations of American school 
children should think of the last resting place 
of these two citizen-patriots of past national 
history as ever guarded by our national flag. 
And our children should take for their own 
guiding star through life the inspiring words 
of the ‘Children’s Poet’’— 

**And white as every fluttering bar 
We’ll keep our souls in peace or war, 
That we may ever worthy be, 

Oh, Flag, to live or die for thee!”’ 


The Schoolhouse Stands for the Flag 


Ye who love the Republic, remember the claim 
Ye owe to her fortunes, ye owe to her name, 
To her years of prosperity past and in store, 
A hundred behind you, a thousand before. 
’Tis the schoolhouse that stands by the flag, 
Let the nation stand by the school ; 
‘Tis the school bell that rings for our Liberty old, 
’Tis the school boy whose ballot shall rule. 





The blue arch above us is Liberty’s dome, 
The green fields beneath us, Equality’s home; 
But the schoolroom today is Humanity’s friend, 
Let the people the flag and the schoolhouse defend. 
’Tis the schoolhouse that stands by the flag, 
Let the nation stand by the school; 
Tis the school bell that rings for our Liberty old, 
’'Tis the school boy whose ballot shall rule. 
—Heszekiah Butterworth. 





Red, White and Blue, wave on! 
Never may sire or sun 

Thy glory mar. 
Sacred to liberty, 
Honored on land and sea, 
Unsoiled forever be 

Fach stripe and star. 
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General Information Seat Work a 


66 OW can I help Jack, smart and mis- 
chievous ”’’ asks the teacher of many 
grades. The teacher of one grade asks the 
same question. Every teacher is thought- 
fully saying, ‘‘I must do something for the 
bright pupils, both the quiet and the mis- 
chievous ones. They need to work.”’ 

The following scheme may solve the diffi- 
culty. 

I have prepared questions upon various 
subjects which require work with fingers and 
concentration of thought. They give oppor- 
tunity for answers according to the pupil’s 
taste, and while they furnish a test in the 
work of their grades, they prove a pleasant 
surprise, and reveal to the pupil something of 
his standing in regard to the general informa- 
tion which one might expect to find in an 
observant boy or girl. 

Put the questions on slips of paper or, bet- 
ter, on cardboard. If you have a small mixed 
school the older pupils may copy them for you. 

Have pupils prepare sheets of thin paper 
twice the size of the slips of paper or cards, 
on which to answer the questions. 

Require complete sentences in the answers. 
Accept only careful work. 

To bright pupils give the cards regularly, 
perhaps two days in a week, to be used in 
spare time. The slower pupils may take the 
cards once a week if they will undertake to 
prepare one of the regular lessons at home. 
Occasionally give all a chance as a Friday 
afternoon exercise. 

In examining the answers give credit for 
neatness, accuracy and language work. Mark 
with a colored pencil N (neat), C (correct), 
lL. (for good language). Or mark with stars, 
or pencils of various colors. Examination of 
papers may be made by other pupils. On 
Iriday afternoons the pupils may be glad to 
look over the work together. Let some read 
their answers. 

Have some place to display the papers, for 
children gain much from seeing the work of 
others. This exhibit board may consist of a 
piece of burlap stretched over a frame; ora 
curtain hanging over apart of the blackboard; 
or a wire stretched at the upper or lower edge 
of the board. Sometimes display the best 
papers, everything considered; more often 
show the neatest papers, or the most accurate, 
or the best worded. Let the pupils judge 
which are best. Sometimes ask pupils to pass 
before the school holding up their papers that 
all may see the work. Sometimes allow pupils 
to carry home their papers, corrected or un- 
corrected. 

The following questions, divided into 
grades, were written on slips of paper 4% by 
3 inches. Both sides of the slips were writ- 
ten on. The grade figures are in one corner. 
The number of slips that a pupil can answer 
depends upon the time to be consumed and 
the pupil’s speed. Often give, say, five slips 
and let him choose three of them to answer. 
I have provided only third and fourth grade 
questions, but teachers of higher grades will 
find this work interesting and helpful. 





BY MARTHA E. HARRINGTON 


THIRD GRADE CARDS 
1 
How many square inches in a_ two-inch 
square ? 
How many square inches in one-fourth of 
a two-inch square ? 
Write the multiplication table of 6’s. 
How much cost seven pin-wheels at six 
cents each ? 
2 
Who are you ? 
Who is your father ? 
Where do you live ? 
Have you a good place to play out-of-doors ? 
Do you like to work ? 
What work do you like best ? 
Have you a ball ? 
Do you like to play with it ? 
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Three General Information Cards 























Give its name. 
3 

Copy from your Reader: 

A sentence which tells something. 

A question. 

Three names of persons. 

Three names of places. 

What time is it ? (Draw one clock face with 
hands pointing to 12.25, and another face with 
no hands. The child is to trace the second 
face and put in the hands, as an answer to the 
question. ) 

Show what time it will be two hours later. 


4 


Do you ever see finger-nails with black tips ? 
What do you usc to clean your finger-nails ? 
What way does the wind come from when 


Have you a doll? 


it takes your hat off to the north of you? 
Do you live on the inside or the outside of 
the earth ? 
Are you north or south of the Isthmus of 
Panama, or the Panama Canal ? 
5 


How much cost three quarts of milk at 
eight cents a quart and two pounds of butter 
at forty-two cents a pound ? 

What would you like to do when you are 
grown up ? 


Why ? 
6 
4xe— 5+-9=: 
7x2= 18—11-= 
4X 6== 25-+-' 75 == 
3x8> 154-15 = 
5x7 4 +-18 


Have you a pet cat or dog ? 
Can he do any tricks ? 
7 


Of what good are gloves in hot weather? 

I wish to get two pints of milk in one can: 
How many quarts must that can hold ? 

How many quarts will a gallon jar hold? 

How many pints will that jar hold ? 

8 

How many four-inch lines would make a 
line one foot long ? 

With your ruler draw three straight lines 
each an inch long. 

If they were in one line how long would it 
be? 

FOURTH GRADE CARDS 
1 

In what direction from the schoolhouse is 
your home ? 

About how far is it? 

Do you walk or ride to school and how long 
does it take you to go? 

Place a small square north of the ring and 
a cross southwest of it. (Draw a tiny ring 
below this question. ) 


9 
~ 


Who is your superintendent of schools ? 
Who is your teacher ? 
Toward which point of the compass does 
your seat face ? 
Who sits next to you toward the north? 
Who sits nearest you toward the northeast! 
3 
Make a picture of the new moon and the 
Great Dipper. 
Make as many words as you can of the let 
ters in your name. 
4 
Turn out half of the water and how much 
is left in this quart cup? (At one side of the 
slip draw a quart measure half filled with 
water. ) 
413 
—394 


683 900 
—290 —380 


Add three hundred six, three hundred forty- 
nine, eighty-four, and seventy-seven. 
(Continued on page 79) 
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Practical Suggestions for The National Week of Song 


BY PETER W. 


DYKEMA, 


EDITOR’S NOTE: We are glad to be able to present this strong endorsement of the plan of a 


“National Week of Song’’ and practical suggestions for carrying it out. 


Prof. Dykema 


isa leader in Community Singing and his work is known not only in Wisconsin, but in many 


other states where he has been called to couduct 


such exercises. His inspiring article and the 


interesting information concerning many of our well-known songs will help teachers to lead 


their communities in this great movement. 


munity join in this. The week set aside is that containing Wash ington’s birthday, 


NE OF the developments of 
our national life has been the 
setting aside by leaders in 
social work of certain short 
periods in the year for na- 
tional consideration of prob- 
lems of great importance. The church has 
instituted a week of prayer; civic workers 
have made quite general a clean-up week; 
physicians and child welfare workers are 
planning a great better-baby week next 
spring. The idea which animates these and 
many similar movements is that, with the 
multiplicity of demands upon us, it is neces- 
sary to focus the attention of the nation from 
time to time upon certain aspects of life 
which although approved in 





May every teacher, every school, and every com- 


“ebruary 22d. 


arranged for a community gathering. All 
that is necessary then, is to extend the idea 
of this single day’s celebration so as to in- 
clude the entire week. It is of course diffi- 
cult to make any plan which will be appli- 
cable to all the conditions of our vast coun- 
try. It may, however, be helpful to outline 
one scheme with the understanding that each 
community, and in fact each school or teacher 
will have to make her own adaptations. This 
plan contemplates a daily general song period 
in each school, together with at least one 
meeting which shall be for adults and chil- 
dren together, and at least one service in the 
various churches at which special attention 
will be given to the singing of the same 
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hymns. These programs should be short, 
ranging from a half hour in the schools with 
the younger children, to an hour and a half 
for the meeting with adults. Four (with an 
optional fifth) programs are suggested for 
the schools and one program for the churches. 
Those for the schools each contain four songs 
dealing with 

(a) The Patriotic Songs of our own 

country. 

(b) The Folk Songs of our own country. 

(c) The National Song's of some of those 
foreign countries from which we 
have received a large proportion of 
our population, 
And_ possibly Folk Songs from 
foreign countries which we have 
adopted so that they are a part of 
our own life. 

The names of the particular songs for each 
of these groups will be presented below, to- 
gether with some interesting historical and 
anecdotal material which will focus interest 
upon the singing. There will be presented 

also a list of hymns suitable 
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si - lence re- pos-es, What is 
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twilight’s last gleaming, Whose broad stripesand bright stars, thro’ the perilous fight, O’er the ramparts we 
that which the breeze, o’er the tower-ing steep, As_ it 
; __« home and a country should leave us no more? ‘Their blood has wash’d 

war’s des -o-lation; Blest with vict’ry and peace, may the heav’n-rescued land Praise the pow’r that hath 
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and preserv’d us a 


t re-fuge could save the 
nation! Then 
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conquer we must, when our cause it is just, And 


lower grades will not be able 
to learn all of them, and it 
may be that the children, 
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‘ IXven on these songs, the en- 
m tire audience should join in 
EE the chorus. 

This procedure suggests so- 
called antiphonal = singing, 
which is a device of dividing 
up portions of the songs among 
parts of singing groups, thus 
adding greatly to the inter- 
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est. Many different arrangements can be 

worked out, such as parts of the room, various 

grades, men and women, ete. For instance, 
in “Old Folks at Home,’’ let the ladies sing 

‘“‘Way down upon the Swanee River,’’ and 

the men answer with ‘‘Far, far Away;’’ 

then have the girls sing ‘‘That’s where my 
heart is turning ever;’’ and the boys reply 

‘*That’s where the old folks stay.’’ Contrast 

i1 this work types of voices, ages, the num- 

her of voices (solo against group), sections 
of the room (have one group in a far distant 
corner echoed by a nearby group), ete. 

The rounds printed below are excellent for 
this singing by various groups. Rounds, in 
fact, can hardly be surpassed for developing 
interest and enthusiasm and for bringing 
about a love of harmony and part-singing. 

The local papers will be glad to assist in 
this movement. See that they have the 
words of the songs and that they print them 
in a conspicuous place with appropriate in- 
troductory remarks. In many cases it will 
be possible to have reprints made at a very 
slight cost so that the children may be sup- 
plied with the complete texts. Interest fra- 
ternal and social organizations in this move- 
ment, try to get them to attend in a body, 
and possibly, to sing a song or a verse of a 
song alone; do everything you can to make 
the participation in this National Week of 
Song absolutely general. Let people under- 
stand that the splendid thing about a chorus 
is that the larger it is, the more readily can 
it assimilate poor voices. If any one says to 
you, ‘‘I cannot sing,’’ tell him if there are 
enough good singers around him, he can- 
not possibly do any harm, no matter how 
loudly he sings! 

The list of songs for the various programs 
is as follows: 

(1) OuR NATIONAL SONGS:—America, Star Spangled 
Banner, Dixie, Battle Hymn of the Republic. 

(2) OuR Own FOLK Sonas:—Old Kentucky Home; 
sen Bolt; Home, Sweet Home, and Old Folks at 
Home. 

(3) FOREIGN NATIONAL SONGS:—The Watch on the 
Rhine (Germany); The Marseillaise (France) ; 
Austrian National Hymn (Austria); God Save 
the King, or Rule Brittania (England). 

(4) FoREIGN FoLk Soncs which we have adopted as 
our own: Annie Laurie, How Can I Leave Thee, 
Auld Lang Syne, Love’s Old Sweet Song. 

(5) (To be used if another program of this type is de- 
sired) Drink to Me Only with Thine Eyes; Flow 
Gently, Sweet Afton; Sweet and Low, and The 
Minstrel Boy. 

(6) Hymns:—Lead, Kindly Light; Nearer, My God to 


Thee; Rock of Ages, and Onward, Christian 
Soldiers. 
(7) Rounps:—Row Your Boat; Lovely Evening; Are 


You Sleeping; Franklin’s Motto; Three Blind 


Mice. 

Literary material dealing with a number 
of these is printed below. Lack of space 
prevents printing more, but this can be found 
in such books as: 


‘‘Stories of Great National Songs,’’ by Smith, pub- 
lished by the Young, Churchman Company. 

‘‘Famous American Songs,’’ by Kobbe, published 
by Thomas Y. Crowell and Company, New York. 


ROUNDS 


ROW, ROW, ROW YOUR BOAT 


Row, row, row, your boat 
Gently down the stream, 

Merrily, merrily, merrily, 
Life is but a dream. 


QU, HOW LOVELY IS THE EVENING 
Oh, how lovely is the evening, is the evening, 
When the bells are sweetly ringing, sweetly, ringing: 
Ding-dony, Ding dong, Dingedony. 
ARE YOU SLEEPING 
Are you sleeping, are you ‘sleeping, Brother John, 
Brother John? 
Morning bells are ringing, morning bells are ringing: 
Ding, ding, dony, ding, ding, dong. 
KARLY TO BED AND EARLY TO RISE 
Karly to bed and early to rise 
Makes a man healthy, wealthy, and wise, 
Wise, healthy, and wealthy. 
THREE BLIND MICE 
Three blind mice, three blind mice; 
See how they run, see how they run. 
They all ran after the farmers wife, 
Who cut off their tails with a carving knife. 
Did you ever see such a sight in your life 
As three blind mice? 
AMERICA 

““America,’’ perhaps the sweetest of all our national 
hymns, is no doubt oftener sung than any other. It 
is our simple yet touching anthem of liberty, and is 
sung no less in times of peace than in periods of peril. 
On anniversary occasions it is ever in demand and 
never less than a prime favorite. 

“*A nation’s songs, quite aside from their uses in 
war, politics, and peace, have a decided historical im- 
portance. Although this importance has, in the past, 
been but little regarded by students and writers of 
history, it is nevertheless a real one. This is particu- 
larly true of the United States. The origin and _ ser- 
vice of each of the nation’s great hymns constitutes 
a beautiful chapter in its history. These airs are so 


many lighthouses and beacon lights set along the 


” 


shores of its national existence. ‘‘America’’ came 
from the period over which hovered the specter of 
nullification. An impending conflict between State 
and Federal authority colored deeply the thought and 
feeling of that day and the people began to fear that 
their Constitution was but a ‘‘rope of sand.’’ At 
this critical point in our history a young man of 
twenty-four years scribbled upon a bit of waste paper 
the immortal stanzas of ‘‘America.’’ We can turn to 
his own account of how this anthem to liberty was 


’ 


written.’’ 

Letter from Rev. Dr. Smith to Capt. George Henry 

Preble. : 
3oston, Sept. 12, 1872. 

Dear Sir:—The origin of my hymn ‘‘America’’ is 
briefly told. In the year 1831, Mr. William C. Wood- 
bridge returned from Europe, bringing a quantity of 
German musie¢ books, which he passed over to Lowell 
Mason. Mr. Mason, with whorn | was on terms of 
friendship, one day turned them over to me knowing 
that | was in the habit of reading German works, say- 
ing, ‘‘Here, I can’t read these, but they contain good 
music, which I should be glad to use. Turn over the 
leaves, and if you find anything particularly good, 
give me a translation or imitation ef it, or write a 
wholly original song—anything, so I can use it.’’ 

Accordingly, one leisure afternoon, [ was looking 
over the books and fell in with the tune of ‘‘God save 
the king,’ and at once took up my pen and wrote the 
piece in question. It was struck out at a sitting with- 
out the slightest idea that it would ever attain the 
popularity it has since enjoyed, 1 think it was within 
the town of Andover, Massachusetts, in February, 1882. 
The first time it was sung publicly was at a children’s 
celebration of American independence, at the Park 
Street Church, Boston, I think, July 4, 1882. If I had 
anticipated the future of it, doubtless I would have 
taken more pains with it. Such as it is, | am glad 
to have contributed this mite to the cause of Ameri- 
can freedom. Very sincerely yours, ; 

Samuel Francis Smith. ’’ 

“very American man and woman should consider it 
his or her duty to know the words of our national 
hymn and feel them, and every child should learn to 
know them and love them too. And let us never for- 
get to rise at the very first notes of this great na- 
tional hymn. 

THE STAR SPANGLED BANNER 

Of all the songs inspired of patriotism and born in 
the fierce passions of war, ‘‘The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner’? probably has the firmest hold on the American 
people. It is the product of one of the most romantic 
and thrilling events in our national history. 

The words were composed by Francis Scott Key 
under the following circumstances: In the summer 
of 1814 Francis Scott Key, a young lawyer, had left 
Baltimore with a flag of truce for the purpose of get- 
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ting released from the British fleet a friend, Dr 
Reanes, who had been captured at Marlborough, He 
found the English fleet in Chesapeake Bay, and Wa 
kindly received by Admiral Cochrane. But the engny 
was about to make a combined attack by sea and land 
upon Fort McHenry; and while the English genera! 
consented to the release of Dr. Beanes, it was Stipu- 
lated that all of the American party should remaingn 
the flay vessel until the fort was reduced... All during 
the eventful night, the 13th of September, the great 
guns of the fleet poured out a blazing shower of shot 
and shell upon the fortress. Key, standing on the 
deck of the English ship, could see at intervals, jy 
the glare of the rocket and the flash of the cannon 
the American flag waving victoriously over its gallant 
defenders. It was a hot, persistent tight, taxing the 
courage, endurance and patriotism of the brave gol. 
diers to the utmost. In the stirring enthusiasm of 
that supreme moment, and at the dawn’'s early light, 
when the Stars and Stripes rose above the smoke of 
conflict, and seemed to wave in triumph from the 
battlements of heaven, Key wrote the song that 
should be as deathless as the flag itself. He ha 
hastily jotted down the opening stanzas of the poem 
on the back of a letter which he had in his pocket, 
Later, as he returned to Baltimore, he finished the 
song that was to become so celebrated. The day after 
the bombardment, Key was taken ashore and a clear 
copy of the song was made, and within another day 
“The Star Spangled Banner’? was read everywhere 
in Baltimore and was received with 
pleasure. 

We now come to the melody of the ‘‘Star Spangied 
Banner’’ and, as usual, we find many statements that 
will not bear the test of investigation, and the custo- 
mary doubt as to who the composer may have been, 
The earliest form in which we find the melody is in 
the guise of an English drinking-song written about 
1770 entitled ‘*To Anacreon in Heaven. ”’ 

The melody differed in some points both of melody 
and harmony, from the present setting. In America 
this melody was adopted for the songs ‘‘ Rise Colum- 
bia’? and ‘‘Adams and Liberty.’’ Although the latter 
Was sung a great deal, it was not broad enough for'a 
permanent national hymn. 

Francis Scott Key was thirty-four years old when 
he wrote his famous song, and died on the 11th of 
January, 1843. William Hereford sang of Destiny in 
these four lines: 

‘“«Some singers sing but a single song 
And the world remembers every word, 

While others sing their whole lives long, 
Then die at last unknown, unheard.’’ 

Key was the singer of a single song, and his name 
will not fade from the minds of men as long as the 
Stars and Stripes endure. 

Its melody is by no means an ideal one for chorus 
singing, but its great associations and its lofty words 
have forever endeared it to the American heart, and, 
until some native composer has given us a more prac: 
ticable tune, ‘‘The Star Spangled Banner’’ will justly 
remain the national air of our country, and every 
patriot’s breast will throb responsive to its tones, 

BATTLE HYMN OF THE REPUBLIC 

A national song is peculiar in that it cannot be 
made to order. No song-writer has ever succeeded 
when he has undertaken with deliberate purpose to 
produce a national hymn. ‘This is no less true of its 
music than its poetry, for it is also worthy of note 
that no great national lyric was ever written by 4 
great poet. Many of the world’s greatest melodies 
came from humble surroundings. ‘ ‘Hail Columbia,” 
“‘Dixie,’’ and ‘‘The Bonnie Blue Flag’’ came from 
the theatres in Philadelphia and New Orleans. The 
‘‘Marseillaise,’’ one of the most powerful and soul- 
stirring national songs, came from revolutionary songs 
and dances of the French Revolution near the close 
of the eighteenth century. A national lyric is the 
product of a crisis time and of souls set aflame by it 
It is the child born of a people’s political woe, and 
cradled in their misfortunes, as the commonwealth 
rocks amid the storms of war and revolution. z 

Many war songs of a high order arose in the Civi 
War but few have stood the test of time which is ne 
essary to make them national. The nation will not 
be likely to accept a song which revives painful mem” 
ries in any section; witness the dying out of ‘March 

(Continued on paye 63) . 
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Valentines for Little People to Make 


Carbon or hectographed copies of these designs may be given to children to trace, cut and color for gifts to friends on February Fourteenth. 
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Picture Study —“Lincoln, The Man of the People” 


BY FRED H. DANIELS, 





1] IT IS a fact in the 
o | LINCOLN United States, that, 
=~ whereas we generally 


© respect public officials, 
we do not regard them 
as directly descended 
from on_ high. The 
Mayor is welcomed by 
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people in his city, and 
he is recognized as the 
First Citizen for a term of years. The Gov- 
ernor is the First Citizen of the State, and 
the President is the First Citizen of the 
United States. In each case a man 





Lincoln Booklet Cover 


the large majority of 


settled in New York City, where he now has 
a studio, although his nome is in Stamford, 
Connecticut. As a boy he painted and 
carved, and as a mature artist he now works 
in both paint and clay. This is rather un- 
usual, as the mastery of one medium gen- 
erally is a life work. But Borelum sees that 
some themes are best expressed in paint, 
others in sculpture. 

Young Gutzon Borglum ran away from 
home at the age of seven, and he has been 
running away from restraint and conventions 
ever since. Let us remember that he was 
born in the great West, where there are great 


Director of Drawing, Newton, Mass. 


of the Court House at Newark, N. J. The 


‘most unusual characteristic of the statue jg 


that this man, exalted by the people aboye 
all citizens, is humbly seated. He even jp. 
vites you to sit beside him. His attitude 
shows this very plainly, and the Newark 
school children freely accept the invitation, 
His figure is long and somewhat lacking jp 
physical strength or grace. His clothing jg 
not idealized. Our thoughts of Lincoln are 
not falsely influenced by a commanding at. 
titude, by an idealized physique, or by ep. 
aulets and shining armor. 

Feeling the lack of these conventional ex. 
ternals in sculpture, we turn to the 
statue with an interest born of meet- 





has been raised to a position of 
honor through the will of the people, 
of whom he is one. 

Our best officials do not pretend 
otherwise. They, perforce, assume 
a dignity in keeping with the honor 
conferred upon them. At times 
they hold themselves somewhat aloof 
from the masses, for, by common 
consent, the masses are not exalted 
companions, and leaders must confer 
largely with leaders —they must have 
the advice of trained minds. But 
our best officials are, after all, dis- 
tinctly human, men among’ men. 

It was a peculiarity of President 
Lincoln that he was unusually will- 
ing to listen to the common people. 
As we all know, he never pretended 
to be above his flock. He invited 
and encouraged the hearing of both 
sides of the question, and the rich 


THE MAN OF THE PEOPLE 


The color of the ground was in him, the red earth ; 
The tang and odor of the primal things ; 

The rectitude and patience of the rocks ; 

The gladness of the wind that shakes the corn ; 
The courage of the bird that dares the sea ; 
The justice of the rain that loves all leaves ; 
The pity of the snow that hides all scars ; 

The loving kindness of the Wayside well ; 

The tolerance and equity of light 

That gives as freely to the shrinking weed 

As to the great oak flaring to the wind— 

To the grave’s low hill as to the Matterhorn 
That shoulders out the sky. 


—Hdwin Markham. 


ing with the unusual, and we find 
the Man. 

Gentle, patient, long-suffering, a 
friend and a companion, a President 
of these United States whose will 
was always to do the right thing for 
the people, the statue is an ideal of 
Democracy. It would seem that 
Gutzon Borglum has said the final 
word in sculpture regarding Lincoln, 
It seems impossible to suggest im- 
provement. 


SUGGESTIONS 


The foregoing summary may be 
translated by individual teachers into 
language suitable for their pupils. 
Sentences to suit the various grades 
may be constructed from the sun- 
mary, for use in Picture Study Book- 
lets with a miniature copy of ‘‘Lin- 
coln, The Man of the People, ’’ a sheet 











man had no preference, because of 
his wealth, over the poor widow. 

We must here digress fora moment. Years 
ago, a Danish pioneer, named Borgilum, 
settled in the West. He was a wood-carver 
by trade and a physician by profession. It 
is a matter of common knowledge that 
heredity is a strong factor in influencing the 
lives of future generations, and two of Borg- 
lum’s sons became artists. One of these 
boys was named Gutzon Borglum. He was 
born in Idaho in 1867, was a pupil in the San 
Francisco Art Association, and later in some 
of the best foreign art schools. In 1902 he 
* The Prang Co., 30 Irving Place, New York City, have exclusive 
right to publish “Lincoln, The Man of the People’ in picture 
form. The picture on the opposite page is published with their 


permission, They publish two large pictures of this statue for 


schoolroom decoration, Address the Prang Co, for information, 


great mountains and rivers, great 
farms and industries. Such a country ought 
to be the source of great thoughts. But we 
must always remember that great thoughts 
are the outcome of a thorough understanding 
of all the facts related to the problem. 

Now, knowing the real position of public 
men in this country, knowing that Lincoln 
was a Man of the People, knowing that Gut- 
zon Borg'lum is an artist who thinks for him- 
self, and who is independent of tradition and 
the conventional in art, we shall hardly ex- 
pect to see his Lincoln standing upright upon 
an elevated pedestal. 

This bronze statue of Lincoln is in 


areas, 


front 


of pictures being provided on page 7). 

The large picture of ‘‘Lincoln, The Manof 
the People, ’’ may be mounted on a good-sized 
mat to be hung on the schoolroom wall for 
decoration or for study. Or the picture may 
be framed by the manual training class. Ask 
a pupil to measure the picture and bring 
piece of glass for it, then show how to passe 
partout a neat black frame for it from black 
ecambric or with Dennison’s passe partoul 
paper. 

Educators are advocating: the use of pit- 
ture masterpieces in puzzle form for chil- 
dren. Sucha puzzle may be made from this 
large picture by pasting it on cardboard and 
cutting it into rectangles or triangles. 
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Abraham Lincoln on Respect 


_ Let reverence for the laws be breathed by every American mother to the lisp- 
ing babe that prattles on her lap; let it be taught in schools, in seminaries, and 10 
colleges, let it be written in primers, spelling books and in almanacs; let it be 


preached from the pulpits, proclaimed in legislative halls and enforced in courts 
of justice, and, in short, let it become the political religion of the nation and le 
the old and the young, the rich and the poor, the grave and the gay, of all sexés 
and tongues and colors and conditions, sacrifice unceasingly upon its altars. 
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The Story of the Lincoln Highway 


Hi Lincoln) Highway now 
being constructed is a great 
overland road for automobiles 
and carriages, connecting New 
York and San Francisco. — It is 
about 8040 miles in length, and 
passes through thirteen states: 
New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylyania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
lowa, Nebraska, Wyoming, Col- 
orado, Utah, Nevada, and Cali- 
fornia. 
ORIGIN 

The project for a well-built 
road across the continent orig- 
inated with Mr. Carl Fisher, 
a business man of Indianapolis. 
The name ‘*Coast-to-Coast Rock 
Road’”’ was at first used by Mr. 
Fisher in describing his plan. 
Some wished to name the road 
for Thomas Jefferson, but this 
idea did not meet with Federal favor. The 
choice of the present name came 
about in this way. A group of men 
in Washington, headed by Congress- 
man MeCleary of Minnesota, had 
been working for a Lincoln Memorial 
Highway, but their plan was for a 
road seventy-two miles in length, to 
connect Washington and Gettysbure. 
As Mr. Fisher’s project. for an over- 
land road) was it was 
thouvht that if the general govern- 
ment would build the short Gettys- 
burg road, that road would in time 
be extended across the continent. 

During the last hours of Taft’s ad- 
ministration, however, Congress de- 
cided to give up the road to Gettys- 
burg, and to construct a Lincoln 
Memorial of a different sort,-—a tem- 
ple facing the Potomac, near the 
Washington Monument. Those who 
favored the Gettysburg Road, failing 
in their object, proposed that Mr. 
Fisher’s overland road be called the Lincoln 
Memorial Highway, instead of the Coast-to- 
Coast Rock Road. It was finally decided to 
drop Memorial, and name the overland road 
the Lincoln Highway, which, in common 
speech, is shortened to the ‘‘Lincoln Way.’’ 

ADVANTAGES 

What were the reasons that led men to em- 

bark on such a difficult undertaking ? 








discussed, 


BY FANNY COMSTOCK 


At present only twenty-five per cent of the 
total area of the United States is reached by 
railroads. The farmer will transport his prod- 
uce over the new road at a great saving of 
labor and expense. In small and in great 
communities the daily life will be helped in 
countless ways, especially in regions where 
roads are poor and houses widely scattered. 
Last, but not of least importance, the road is 
a fitting reminder of the man whose name it 
bears, who worked unselfishly for the welfare 
of the nation, and whose name may well be 
carried in grateful memory over our bread 
land as a sign of unity and progress. 
ROUTE 

Anassociation was formed and incorporated 
under the laws of Michigan, having its head- 
quarters at Detroit, with Henry B. Joy of 
Detroit as President, and Carl G. Fisher and 
A. R. Pardington, Vicc-Presidents. It was 


now necessary to decide upon the route. Im- 
mediately upon the adoption of the name, Lin- 
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Stretch of Lincoln Highway, Wyoming 


held, and discussed the plan with them, In 
this manner the route was determined, 

A proclamation was issued September 14, 
1914, announcing the route across the coun- 
try, and embodying an appeal to the citizens 
and to the authorities to unite in the estab- 
lishment of this great permanent and useful 
memorial to Abraham Lincoln. The results 

were magical and far beyond any ex- 











coln Highway, the Directors of the Associa- 
tion began a systematic and careful campaign 
of road inspection. Road engineers viewed 
every foot of the way before any action was 
taken. In August, 1914, the Directors met 
the Governors of the states traversed by the 
proposed route at Colorado Springs, where 
the annual Governors’ Convention was being: 


pectation of the Directors of the As- 
sociation. Letters, telegrams, peti- 
tions, resolutions, showered in upon 
the headquarters, ninety per cent of 
which approved of the idea and ap- 
proved of the route as it was an- 
nounced, Naturally a small minority 
expressed regret that the’ road could 
not pass through their communities. 

The greatest care was taken to 
select the route which, on account of 
natural advantages, would be selected 
by travelers in any case. In other 
words they selected the natural line 
of cross-country travel, the route 
which had from the earliest times 
served as the main traveled road; the 
route which had been standardized 
by the ox team, the mail route, and 
the pony express. 

Some important cities and histori- 
cal points traversed by the road are 
New York, Trenton, Philadelphia, Valley 
Forge, Gettysburg, Chambersburg, Pittsburg, 
Canton, Fort Wayne, Chicago Heights, Cedar 
Rapids, Council Bluffs, Omaha, Cheyenne, 
Denver, Salt Lake City, Carson City, Sacra 
mento, San Francisco. 


CO-OPERATION 
Architects have given their assistance 1 
regard to bridges and arches at vat 





Although the road would cost mil- 


ous points along the road. Land 


lions of dollars and years of labor, the 
benefits it would bring were believed 
to be worth the cost. Much of the 
country traversed by the great high- 
way has never enjoyed good roads. 
The well-built macadamized Lincoln 
Way will be a great convenience to 
schools, mail carriers, doctors and 
business men, and will increase travel, 
inviting automobile tourists in all 
parts of the country to journey from 
_one edge of the continent to the other, 





The Lincoln Highway Road-Marker (copy- 
righted, 1918, by the Lincoln Highway Asso- 
ciation, Inc.) is to be placed on barns, fences 
or poles along the designated route. 

It is 21 inches high and is to be painted on 
whatever is convenient at the roadside. 

It consists of a strip of red (top) three 
inches wide, a band of white 15 inches in 
width and a strip of blue three inches wide 
(bottom). 

The letter “‘L’’ in blue is on the white 
hand which also bears the words in smaller 
letters ‘‘Lincoln Highway. ’’ 














Lincoln Highway Road Marker 





scape architects are co-operating wit 
women’s clubs to provide for the 
planting of trees. Boy scouts have 
worked at removing rocks from the 
Highway. 

A moving picture film has been pre 
pared, which shows much of the 104 
in detail. Those who are fortunate 
enough to see these pictures will ul 
derstand something of the difficultié 
of construction and the points of I 
terest along the way. v 4 
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Map of Lincoln Highway and Main Cennecting Roads 


The route of the Highway is the shortest and most direct route between New York and San Francisco 


which the topography of the country will permit. 


It serves sixty per cent of the population of the United 


States. On the official map the main route is marke in red, the connecting routes in blue, but the re- 
production of the map shows all lines in black. 


EXPENSE 

It is estimated that to build a hard road 
across the continent from ocean to ocean would 
cost $25,000,000. The Lincoln Way, however, 
uses about one thousand miles of excellent or 
fairly good road already in existence. About 
two thousand miles remain which must be 
built with stone, concrete, or brick, and some 
of the present roads need to be im>roved. It 
is thought that $10,000,000 will furnish the 











State Workers on Illinois Lincoln Highway 


hard surface material necessary to cover the 
two thousand miles. Let us consider the ways 
by which this money is being raised. 
PUBLICITY CAMPAIGN 
The Lincoln Highway Association has its 
headquarters in Detroit, and its working ex- 
benses are paid by the contributions of pub- 
lie-spirited individuals, and by the sale of 
maps, buttons and pennants. As soon as the 
tute was decided and the project briefly an- 
hounced in seventy-five thousand proclama- 
lions scattered over the country, a campaign 
of publicity was begun in earnest. Automo- 
lle publications and the newspapers of 
anada and the United States gave generous 
space to articles which set forth the general 
idea of the enterprise and its utility. The 
bankers of the country were shown what the 
Incoln Highway meant to banking; the 
manufacturers were shown the effect of this 
an pans-continental route on distribution, 
i Iveries, on sales; the farmers were 
n the economic advantages of the im- 


proved road in hauling the immense crops of 
the nation to market; the automobilist, the 
horseman, the dealer—the entire public has 
been reached, and with wonderful effect. 

On the night of October 31, 1914, celebra- 
tions of dedication were held at various points 
in the different states along the route. ‘‘In 
some states parades were the order of the 
evening; in others public meetings; in others 
demonstrations of other character, with cnor- 
mous bonfires and displays of firewerks pre- 
dominating. In one instance, in Wyoming, 
hundreds of pounds of colored lights were 
taken to a hilltop where they burned for hours 
and were visible for many miles. On Sun- 
day, November 2, 1914, at the suggestion of 
the Association, the clergvmen along the route 
preached on the life and character of Lincoln. 
Many meetings to explain and aid the road 
were held in churches and schoolhouses. In 
many places school children wrote essays on 
the life of Lincoln. 


FINANCING THE ROAD 


An encouraging response has been made to 
all these efforts. SSome money has been re- 
ceived by direct contributions. All citizens 
of the United States are invited to give some- 
thing towards the building of the road, send- 
ing their amounts to the Linecln Highway As- 
sociation, Detroit, Michigan. A large num- 
ber have given sums ranging svem one hun- 
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dred dollars to ten thousand dollars. Many 
others have given five dollars, receiving on 
payment a certificate of membership and a 
radiator emblem to be attached to the radiator 
of an automobile. The first certificate was 
issued to Woodrow Wilson, President of the 
United States. 

Many automobile manufacturers and mak- 
ers of parts of automobiles have given one 
per cent of their gross sales for one year. 
The Cement Association has pledged about 
$36,000 worth of cement. The Lincoln High- 
way Association is now drawing upon this 
source for material which is being placed in 
the states of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa and 
Nebraska, for the construction of seedling 
miles of Lincoln Highway in those countics 
which raise the largest amounts for the con- 
struction of further connecting miles of the 
same high standard, permanent road. 


AID GIVEN BY STATES 


So far there has been no appropriation by 
Congress to aid the Lincoln Road, and there 
may never be such an appropriation. It is 
hoped that the necessary money will be raised 
by the nation at large, and by the states 
through which the Highway passes. Most of 
the states have regular state funds to be spent 














Passing the Time of Day on the Sage-Brush 


upon the roads. The Way has derived much 
aid from such funds, and special appropria- 
tions have been made at different points. 

It is often asked when the Lincoln High- 
way will be completed. The question is one 
which cannot be answered. A work of such 
magnitude is an evolution, it cannot be built 
in a year nor in ten years. One hundred 
years from now the process of widening, 
straightening, beautifying will still be in 
progress. It is enough to know that success 
is assured, that a start has been made from 
which there is no turning back and that the 
Way is open to the travel and commerce of 
the nation. The Lincoln Highway will put 
this country on a new plane of prosperity. 








The Lincoln Highway as It Winds Across the Tablelands of the West 















Geoffrey F. Morgan, A. M. 
Extension Professor, Ohio University 


WERE are several reasons why 
the teaching of reading isa 
complex process. In the first 
re place, there are many more 
: his phases of the subject to be 

considered than in arithmetic 
or spelling. In arithmetic, for example, the 
main considerations are that the pupil under- 
stands the process and obtains the answer. 
Provided his attitude is reasonably correct, 
and his figures possibly legible, his work will 
be acceptable. Few teachers stop a boy in 
the midst of an arithmetic lesson because he 
holds his book in the wrong hand, or fails to 
pause at a decimal point, or breathe at a zero. 
In spelling, also, almost the single considera- 
tion is to name the correct letters. If this be 
done, no tinie is wasted on the manner of the 
inflections with which a child says ‘‘r-a-b rab, 
b-i-t bit, rabbit.’’ 

In reading, however, the situation is vastly 
different. Not only must the pupil interpret 
the thought of the author, and pronounce the 
material in such a way as to convey this 
thought orally, but he must also stand right, 
speak clearly, breathe, pause, enunciate, in- 
fleet and emphasize! So many considera- 
tions demand attention, in fact, that the child 
is in grave danger of sharing the fate of the 
self-conscious centipede— 

The centipede got on quite well 
Until the frog, for fun, 
Said, *‘ Pray, which leg goes after which?” 
Which rattled it to such a pitch, 
It fell distracted in the ditch, 
Forgetting how to run! 


I 





Another reason why reading is a complex 
problem is that it is an art rather than a sci- 
ence. Now, a science permits of exact tests 
and measurements, about the.result of which 
there can be no difference of opinion. Three 
and three make six, and nothing else. There 
is no ground for discussion. But an artisa 
different matter. While there are certain 
general principles to be observed, there is 
room for an immense latitude of personal 
judgment. You may think ‘‘Annie Laurie’’ 
a beautiful tune; I may not. What test can 
decide it? I may admire the ‘‘Sistine Ma- 
donna;’”’ you may prefer the ‘‘Horse Fair.’”’ 
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New Ideas in Teaching—IV. Reading 


BY GEOFFREY F. 


There is room for great difference of opinion 
here. So with reading, I may admire a given 
way of reading, and you may not. Our only 
basis for deciding is human judgment or 
opinion, and these are liable both to vary and 
to err. 

In these two conditions, the complexity 
of the subject and the lack of definite stand- 
ards for measuring or judging achievement, 
may be found much of the reason for the bad 
reading of today. Of course the second one 
permits of little treatment here, but the first 
may at least be made the basis of sume com- 
ments and suggestions. 

The first step in the presentation of a read- 
ing lesson is the preparation of new words. 
These should be of two kinds, those which 
will need defining, and those which will need 
pronouncing. These may be selected by the 
teacher, but it is better to have them named 
by the pupils. In neither case is it necessary 
to exhaust the list. Many reading lessons 
contain at least one word which is so unusual 
that it is not worth the time and study of the 
class. Such words may be passed over with 
a brief explanation from the teacher. In one 
of Louisa Alcott’s stories, for example, she 
speaks of a girl’s ‘‘chignon.’’ The ‘‘chig- 
non’’ is so foreign to children’s vocabulary 
that it would be unwise to spend class time 
on it. 

Having selected the difficult words, the 
next thing is to dispose of them. The com- 
mon practice is to have each pupil look them 
up in his dictionary, and write out definitions, 
but this usually proves a very tiresome and 
ineffective method. This is partly due to the 
dictionaries themselves, particularly the small 
and cheap varieties, which are so abridged 
and abrupt as to be practically useless. Nor 
is the huge unabridged much better, for every 
teacher knows that the average boy takes an 
age to find a word, if indeed he does not be- 
come side-tracked altogether among the col- 
ored plates of the flags of all nations. My 
own belief is that school boards would do well 
to take the twelve or fifteen dollars they usu- 
ally sink in one huge dictionary and buy a 
dozen or so at a dollar each to be kept at the 
pupils’ desks. 

In any event, however, the method of writ- 
ing out definitions is an ineffective one. A 
better way is to require the pupils to use the 
words in sentences, for this is after all the 
real test of our understanding of a word. A 
moment’s preliminary drill on pronunciations 
is also good, since it will avoid hitches in the 
actual reading. 

A further step in the preparation is the 
‘‘setting’”’ of the selection. This may involve 
an explanation of the story from which it is 
taken, or a resume of the part already covered. ° 
The chariot race from ‘‘Ben Hur,’’ for exam- 
ple, or the return of Rip Van Winkle, will 
have much more point if the setting is briefly 
explained. 

Now weare ready to undertake the reading 
itself. I think the first preliminary is an en- 


+ assumes areasonable attitude. 
“is a matter of brains, rather than of hands 


MORGAN, A.M. 


thusiasm on the part of the teacher. She 
must approach the lesson with zest, with api. 


mation, and an air of interest which will ip. 


spire the pupils. 


There are two hoary traditions of the read-. 


ing class which must be banished absolutely 
if the work is to succeed. The first is the 
silly custom of having the class read in a pre. 
scribed order, and the second is the equally 
foolish practice of making a paragraph the 
prescribed unit for each pupil. Not only is 
there nothing to be said in defense of these 
methods, but there is much to be said against 
them. Never read down the row, or along 
the bench, or according to alphabet, or in any 
other set fashion. On the contrary, vary the 
procedure just as much as possible. Keep the 
pupils on the alert by calling on members at 
random. In the same way, require each pu- 
pil to read until you tell him to stop. Some 
pupils scramble through a paragraph and then 
sit down with a flop, so that it requires seri- 
ous argument on the part of the teacher to 
persuade them to continue. Authors do not 
divide their work in paragraphs to provide 
units for reading, and there is no good reason 
for using them so. 

Personally, it has never seemed to me to 
matter much how a pupil holds his book, nor 
which foot he rests on, provided only that he 
Good reading 


and feet. Require the pupils to grasp the 
thought of written speech, and interpret it 
correctly in oral speech, and we can afford to 
let the weight of the body rest where it will. 
Since there are many qualities to be consid- 
ered in reading, it is well to make each lesson 
a drill on some one of them. The class may 
be told so frankly at the beginning. 
‘*Today,’’ says the teacher, ‘‘I am going to 
listen particularly for inflection and variety 
of tone. I notice some of us read in a mone 
tone, and I want to work for variety.” At 
another time, enunciation may be the chief 
order of business, and at another, pitch or 
tone. Once the quality to be taught is se 
lected, the others may be subordinated for the 
time being, and the emphasis placed on the 
main issue. This is important, because if 
such questions as breathing, pitch, inflection, 
position, and all the rest are equally consid- 
ered, the pupil will receive no definite in- 
pression concerning any one of them. 
Frequent comment and criticism by the 
teacher should accompany the lesson. This 
may be of two kinds. First, it should be 
based on the material of the lesson. How did 
Rip Van Winkle feel when he saw all these 
strange faces? How did Alice probably 
speak when she answered the Hatter? How 
should we read the Dormouse’s speech ? What 
sort of voice did the Ugly Duckling have! 
Such questions as these will bring out the 
thought and meaning, and also aid the chil 
in interpreting it. It is well, also to ap 
to the pupil’s own experiences. How would 
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(Continued on page 77) 
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How to Draw with Skill and Ease 


Form 


PeemeORM is ever before us; we see 

Gr a it with our eyes and handle it 
with our hands, manufacture 

WS 4 it into articles of food, cloth- 

Nene Sees . —— 

Ho ee, ing and shelter, move it from 

Jf LOAN 

Zee place to place as commerce, 
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OBTUSE TRIANGLE 


TRIAN- 
GLES. 





Riarr Acute 
TRIANGLE 


BY D. R. AUGSBURG 
SECOND SERIES 


shapes are the triangle, the rectangle, the 
circle, the ellipse and the oval. These five 
shapes, or forms, are shown in the first row 
of Figure IV. These are the most simple 
forms conceivable. These are often called 
type forms and geometrical forms, but a bet- 
ter name is.measures of form, or form meas- 
for this is their 
office—to measure the 
shape of form very 
much as a dollar meas- 
ures value, a pound, 
weight, or a_ yard, 


ures ; 





Kite Fornis 


leneth. These form 
cIR- ~ measures give tungible 
CLES shape to the world of 
bes form, both natural, and 
CIRCLE Crescent PALLETTE UMBRELLA i PEAR artificial; they give 
shape to state, county 
nIR- and town forms; and 
BLES to street, block and 
AND . ; 
TRIAN- park forms; to build- 
> 6a nr we 
GLES Fan SPADE SHIELO Hearar ACORN ARROW 7 bridge and road 
_ forms; and to wood, 
Figure I 
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Figure II 


and use it in supplying the endless wants of 
man, 

It should be the chief aim of drawing: to 
teach form, to make the pupil 
80 well acquainted with it that 


stone and iron forms. 
These are the standards of shapes for wall 
and roof, ceiling and floor, door and window, 
and room and hall forms. They also give 
shape to furniture forms, curtain, rug’ and 
‘carpet forms, china, glass and metal forms, 
and are the form bases of the industry of 
the world. 

In Figure I is shown how a single form 
may become the basis of many forms. The 
right triangle in the first horizontal row, by 
position and arrangement, is made into the 
acute and the obtuse triangles, and into the 
kite and diamond forms. 

In the second row the forms are more or 
less based on the circle; and in the third 
row, by the combination of the triangle and 
circle, a number of conventional forms are 
made, 

In Figure IV the first row represents the 


measures of form. In the second row these 


























forms have heen used to give shape to 
bridges; and in the third row, to houses, the 
progenitors of modern architecture. In the 
fourth row these form measures have been 
used to give shape to objects of industrial 
design* and in the next row to a decorative 
unit. 

It is surprising how common these meas- 
ure forms are in natural objects, but it is 
not easy for the untrained eye to see them. 
Nature’s laws are so subtle that it requires 
some study and practice to see these shapes 
to the extent that they can be easily used. 
We do not understand these form measures 
by simply knowing their names; the names 
of these forms without ability to use them 
are like words without knowledge. We must 
know these forms as we know the letters of 
the alphabet and recoynize them as we do 
familiar words; we must be able to grasp 





Figure Ill 


them instantly when presented to the eye, 
for then they become useful servants, 

The uses of the measure forms are many, 

First, they are vreat aids in 

making things. They say to the 


he can grasp it and adapt it to oom rd - boy who is whittling a weather- 
hisneeds. Therearenomechan- FORMS _ - "4 vane out of a shingle, as in 
ical elements that are more im- TRIANGLES RECTANGLES CIRCLES Er.nipses ee Figure Il, You can make the 
portant i at] : > tail triangular, rectangular, cir- 
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form, and if the form is not TRIAL decor itive cle sign, ‘Thi unit 
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V shape of the measure forms in 
lear, Back of number is form, DECORATIVE shape , ‘ fa rs yes 
and the number itself ij is not in- DESIGN A, B, C, ), an¢ ay then 1t 1s 
lelligible in expressing quantity used as a decorative ornament 
until the form is made clear in the handles F, G, H, [and J; 
This f : ane A - and these also are triangular, 
all b a ig ' tan rular, round elliptical and 

ranches of | NATURAL. rectangular, ro » ell al ¢ 
9a FORMS. oval. These measure forms can- 


very art, trade and profession. 
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The School Visiting Nurse in Merrivale 


BY MARY E. JACKSON 
THE SECOND IN A SERIES OF ARTICLES DEALING WITH THE HEALTH OF THE SCHOOL CHILD 





NE OF the _ busiest 
persons in Merrivale 
is the visiting nurse, 
who by reason of her 
temperament quite 
as much as by virtue 

of her office is a sort of school moth- 

er. Her district is large, covering 

Merrivale and Merrivale Corners, 

two New England villages not far 

from Boston. As she is the only 
nurse in the district her work is 
quite varied, including as it does 
visiting nursing, social service and 
child welfare, attending the sick in 
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their homes, giving bedside care 
and instruction in caring for the 
sick, and taking charge of the health inspec- 
tion in three schools, an aggregate of three 
hundred school children. 

Now, any school nurse is a busy person. 


Tiling in Nurses’ Room, Forsyth Dental Infirmary, Boston 


Now, the idea of a visiting nurse was a 
new one to conservative Merrivale; the well- 
to-do felt that they did not need her. And 


the poor? 








The Motor Car—Bought in this Case by Public Subscription—Greatly In- 


creases the Nurse’s Efficiency 


She must examine the eyes, ears, teeth, 
throats and heads of the pupils under her 
charge, she must look after their personal 
cleanliness, advise them as to their diet, and 
vive them simple talks on hygiene in gen- 
eral. She must report important cases to the 
doctor, she must be ready, if necessary, to 
accompany pupils who must visit the dis- 
pensary, and she must interview parents. 
But the school nurse who has the mother in- 
stinct goes still farther. She visits in a 
social way in the homes of her pupils, she 
calls to find out the reason for absence, she 
helps in case of sickness, she finds ways to 
aid the needy; she tries by every means in 
her power to locate and remove, if possible, 
the stumbling-blocks in the path of her school 
children. The amount of ‘‘mothering’’ a 
school nurse may do is limited only by her 
powers of endurance. And yet, though such 
visits make great demands on her time and 
sympathy, no nurse who really lives up to 
her opportunities neglects this part of her 
work, 





It seemed at first as if there were 


no poor people in Merrivale. 
There were a few foreigners, 
and they, it is true, wel- 
comed her gladly, being ac- 
customed to a district nurse 
in the large cities from which 
most of them had come. But 
when she began to make her 
school visits the nurse found 
that there were many others 
who needed her help, for 
there were poor and needy 
families both in Merrivale 
and at the Corners. But 
visiting as she did in the 
interests of the school chil- 
dren, she found all doors 
were open to her; and once 
inside a home it was not hard 
to minister to the need that 
was usually present in some 
form. 

In making a visit to the 


home of a little Irish boy who came to 
school looking particularly ragged and for- 
lorn, the nurse found the mother ill in bed 


and the father out of work. The mother 


was sent to the hospital the 
next day, work was found for 
the father, and with a little 
help from kindly outsiders 
the boy was properly clad 
and sent to school in a far 
more normal state of mind 
and body. 

Stella was absent from 
school for four days when 
the nurse went to her home 
to inquire for her. She 
found to her dismay that the 
child was suffering from a 
septic foot and had had no 
proper medical treatment. 
It took some time to con- 
vince the parents that an 


operation was necessary, but { 


finally they were persuaded 
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to call in a physician who operated 
at once. 
poisoning was averted, and the foot 
was saved, 
about as usual, but it is the schoo! 
nurse rather than the mother who 
realizes how near the child came to 
a grave misfortune, 

A visit at the model rural schoo! 
at Merrivale gave us a near-at-hand 
view of the nurse at her work and 
supplied incidentally indisputable 
evidence that her school family ap. 
preciated the mothering they were 
getting. 

The sixth grade sat erect, with 
hands outstretched upon the desks as 
they awaited inspection. 


Thus the danger of blood. 


Stella is now running 


These boys and 


girls are trying’ hard for the prize which is 
to be awarded at the end of the year to the 
pupil having the best record for cleanliness, 
They are inspected daily, either by the 
nurse, by the teacher, or by a monitor whom 
the teacher appoints. It is no easy matter 


for these children— 


boys and girls of a farm- 


ing community—to come to school with clean 
hands, clean faces, and clean teeth. Most of 
them do hard, rough work before and after 


school, 


are exposed to all sorts of 


weather, and they lack the facilities for keep- 


ing clean which the city affords. 


And yet 


we found these boys and girls not only 
ready for but proud of their daily inspection. 
And it was quite evident to the observer that 
the nurse’s word of approval meant quite as 
much as the distant prize. 


‘“‘That is my ‘star’ class, ’’ 


said the nurse 


as we closed the door of the sixth grade 


room. 


‘Not only are they working for the 


cleanliness prize, but each one is trying to 
do a good turn for his mother every day.” 

The children in the second grade room 
were ‘‘writing letters to Hester,’’ but they 


greeted the visitor with a smile of welcome, 
showing incidentally rows of pearly teeth, 
at which the nurse glanced approvingly. 4s 
the visitor inspected the writing papers the 
teacher called attention to that of Dominick 


Waiting Room for Children, Forsyth Dental Infirmary, Boston 
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q little Italian boy, whose dark eyes glowed 
from behind a pair of very new-looking 
glasses. Writing had always been very hard 
for Dominick, as a muscular trouble had 
made one of his eyes crooked, but since wear- 
ing the glasses recommended by the nurse 
his work had shown marked improvement. 

Later we learned the story.of ‘‘Hester.’’ 
She was, the nurse said, a ‘‘State child,’’ 
who had been sent to the country for her 
health. She was boarded in a private family 
and sent to school whenever she was well 
enough to go. Upon entering school she was 
placed in the second grade room, where she 
fitted mentally but not physically. The nurse 
found her sitting at a desk several sizes too 
small for her. ‘The teacher had done all she 
could; there were plenty of desks large 
enough in other rooms, but the janitor said 
that he could make no change until he hada 
written order. A week later Hester sat in a 
desk that fitted her. The nurse had secured 
the necessary order from the superintendent. 
At the time of our visit Hester was ill, and 
the little letters, written at the suggestion 
of the nurse, were to be sent to cheer Hester’s 
loneliness. 

As we crossed the corridor to the office 
where the nurse presently received pupils for 
individual inspection —a part of her regular 
programa sturdy young fellow who was 


Furniture for the Doll-House 


BY MARY B. GRUBB, Author of ‘‘The Industrial Primary Reader” and “When Mother Lets Us Make Gifts’’ 
THE FOURTH IN A SERIES OF ARTICLES ON DOLL-HOUSES 


r> T IS much better to keep one 

S\ type or period of furniture in 
{ our homes, especially in the 
cottage or bungalow. For it 
usually requires the skill of 
a professional decorator to 
bring different styles of furniture together 
in harmony. 

The beautiful Colonial things are made in 
expensive woods and constructed on lines 
that suggest high ceilings and large rooms, 
%0 that comparatively few can have them in 
their homes. Then the miniature reproduc- 
tions of many of the Colonial things would 
require a turning lathe and more skill with 
the knife and other tools than the average 
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Piano and Bench Made by a Seventh Grade Boy 


passing stopped and thrust out his hands in 
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a matter-of-fact sort of way. 


‘Salt rheum,’’ said the nurse after he had 
“T have been treating him for 
He will need more ointment. ’’ 5. 
And she wrote a hasty reminder in her note- 


passed on. 
some time. 


book. 


Individual inspection is considered an im- 
is examined 
weekly by the nurse; no visitor is allowed to 
The weekly inspection is not so 
searching as the first examination, but though 6. 
it is brief it is valuable in at least two ways. 
(1) It keeps the nurse informed about the 
personal habits and general health of those 
under her charge, and (2) it prevents the 


portant matter. 


be present. 


Each child 


spread of contagious diseases. 


When examining’ a new pupil the nurse 


follows this general plan: 


1. The Body: 


Is it normal in size and weight? 
Is the carriage good ? 
Is the spine straight? 


2. The Head: 


Is the sealp clean ? 
hair 


Are the 
parasites ? 
3. The Eyes: 


and 


scalp free 


Is the sight normal ? 
Are the eyes straight? 


Is there any sien of disease of the eye 


grammar school pupil possesses. 
select a simple, straight line type of furni- 


from 


We shall 






or of the eyelid? 
4. The Ears: 
Is the hearing normal ? 
Are the ears clean and free from disease * 
The Nose and Throat: 
Are the nasal passages clear? 
Is there any sign of adenoids or swollen 
tonsils ? 
Are the throat and tongue normal in 
appearance ? 
Is the breath pure”? 
The Teeth: 
Are they clean? 
Are they sound ? 
Are they straight? 
Are there any loose teeth or decayed 
roots ? 

‘The care of the teeth takes a large pro- 
portion of my time,’’ said the “In 
the first place, clean whole teeth are an ab- 
solute essential of good health. More harm- 
ful bacteria enter the system by way of the 
mouth than by any other way. If the teeth 
are kept whole and clean the food particles 
will find no lodgment in the mouth and will 
continue on their way. If they stay in the 
mouth long enough they develop bacteria 
which, when it passes along, may poison the 
whole system. 
should be removed, as they obstruct the in- 


























hurse, 


Loose teeth and decayed roots 


(Continued on pare 77) 


ture for our doll-house, lines that suggest 
the less massive of Mission furnishings. 
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The articles here photographed were made 
of poplar three-sixteenths of an inch thick. 
The living-room and dining-room furniture 
was colored with a dark brown handicraft 
stain. When it was dry, a coat of liquid 
furniture wax was applied. This prevents 
the stain from rubbing off, yet it does not 
give an extremely high polish that will re- 
flect dust. The only tools used were a cop- 
ing saw, a knife gimlet, brad awl and 
hammer. 

The parts were fastened together with 
glue and one-half inch brads. The markings 
for the brads were carefully made by pierc- 
ing the wood with the inch brad awl, which 
is filed thinner and sharper. The hole helps 
to keep the brad in place while it is pounded. 
If one wishes, the brad may be held with 
small pinchers instead of the fingers. 

In the patterns and working drawings the 
full lines show edges or cuts and the dotted 
lines indicate where the invisible edges are 
placed in the joining of the parts. 

After the drawing for a piece of furniture 
is accepted, make an exact, full-sized pattern 
of each section of the article on cardboard. 
Draw with a sharp, hard pencil. Cut out 
the cardboard, using a sharp knife and a 
metal-edged ruler. Lay pattern on a sheet 
of glass while you cut it. 

Draw around the cardboard pattern to 
mark the wood. 

The piano and bench were made by a 
seventh grade boy, as extra work and with- 
out the supervision of a manual training 
teacher. They are perhaps the most difficult 
pieces to be made. The pattern is a trifle 
different from the piano photographed and 
shown on the same page. 

Cut two pieces like A, one for the back, 
the other for the front. Cut two pieces the 
shape of B for the ends. Cut two pieces 
like C; use them to strengthen the support 
of the upright parts. These small columns 
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4° may be made of a dowel stick, if you 
| can get the stick ina wood that will 
| appear the same color as the poplar, 
after it has been stained. Cut two 
pieces like D; use one as the music- 
| rack or music-rest, and the other as 
the vertical piece which touches the 
music-rack and the key-board. Cut 
one like E, which is the top of the 
piano; cut one like F to be placed un- 
der the key-board, and one like G, which is 
the key-board. 

To the inside part of each section B glue 
and nail one of the parts marked C. Place 
under a weight to dry. Next glue and nail 
the ends B onto the back A; then fasten the 
large front in place. The dotted line on B 
shows where the parts are joined. Next 
fasten the two D’s, then E, F and G in place. 
Note that A and G in the drawing are made 
on a smaller scale than the remainder of the 
pattern. 

After the stain and wax are thoroughly 
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by the dotted lines where the parts are joined 
together, 

When arranging the furniture in the iy. 
ing-room, the large davenport may be placed 
directly in front of the fireplace. Then at 
the back of and parallel with it put the 
library table. 

The table-scarf should be made of tan oy 
ecru scrim or pongee silk. The decoration 
may be either a tiny stencilled design or one 
done in stick printing. Use brown and green 
or brown and orange for this decoration, 

Make a few magazines, also a lamp and 
shade. For the latter use green plasticine 
or clay tinted green. These, with a tiny 
work-basket, may be placed upon the table. 
Be sure that you keep these small articles to 
the same scale as the furniture. 

A satisfactory work-basket was made by 
using the single needles of the pine. They 
were sewed together with number forty white 
thread, the stitches arranged so that they 
formed lines on the outside of the baskets, 
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dry, paste the keys on the key-board. They 
should be drawn on white, glossy paper with 
a hard pencil, and finished with black ink 
or water-colors. 

Make a miniature sheet of music and place 
it on the rack. Do not attempt a lid to the 
piano, 

The photograph shows how well the pro- 
portions have been kept. 

The piano bench is made by cutting two 
pieces like A, and one each like B and C. 
The drawing gives the dimensions and shows 
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The dull green or the deep brown of pine 
needles made them in perfect harmony with 
the green and brown color scheme of this 
room. 

The drawings and notes show the size and 
shape of the sections for the library table. 
Cut two pieces like A and two like B. Nail 
and glue the back B to each of the ends A; 
then nail the front in place. Put the small 
lower shelf in between the ends and fasten 
the top into place. Do not put in drawers 
but cut small outlines for them on the front. 

The small open bookcase consists of the 
back A, two ends B, three shelves C, one 


. front support for the lower shelf E and the 


top D. 

Glue and nail tne two B’s to A; nex! 
place E, and fasten the shelves on the spaces 
indicated by the dotted lines of A. 

Make small hollow prisms of tinted co 
struction paper with markings added to replt 
sent the backs of books. These placed up! 
the shelves will make the case more inter 
esting. 

A bowl or a candle-stick with a cand 
made of plasticine or tinted clay may 
placed on the top. 


EDITOR'S NOTE:—The doll-houses describe 
this series of articles have been worked out with if 
children and they have not only furnished deligh' 
lessons, but have fitted both boys and girls ane 
understand the fundamental principles of 
home building for later usevin life. 
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TOYS THAT A CHILD CAN MAKE 


DESIGNED BY MARTHA FELL 
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Cut two arms and 
two legs. Fasten 
thern to body 
so that a 
swing freely. 
Attach crossbar 
AA securely to 
side Supports 
X andy. 
Swing bear 
by paws from 
side supports 
as shown in 
front view. By 
squeezing 
the side supports 
at X and Y, the sear 
will ascend the bar 
and turn a somer- 
sault. 
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Front view 
SIDE SUPPORTS 2X8 13" 
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Side view 
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What Makes for Success in Club Work 


BY ANNA MAY SIMCOX 


THE LAST IN A SERIES OF FOUR ARTICLES ON THE BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ CLUB MOVEMENT 


; 5) N FEW activities do the results 
achieved reflect so clearly the 
impressions and personalities 
of the leader as in the Boys’ 
and Girls’ Club work. Let 

, the leader become convinced 
that a large enrollment is the gauge whereby 
results are measured and little more than 
this will be forthcoming at the close of the 
season, while if the Club leader makes the 
mistake of giving too much attention to se- 
curing a large list of prizes for distribution 
to his members he will find them mainly in- 
terested in winning the premiums because 
these prizes offer a greater pro rata induce- 
ment than the Club plats. Competition for 
a prize as a prize is wrong. The Club mem- 
ber naturally can not see this, but the Club 
leader should. The prize, while a necessity, 
should be secondary if the best results are 
to be obtained. It is important for the good 
of the Club boy that he be reasonably suc- 
cessful financially in his undertaking and 
that his efforts be rewarded in the proper 
manner, but this reward should come largely 
as a direct effort of the boy himself rather 
than through a prize all out of proportion to 
the value of his accomplishment. 

It is likewise important that the member 
should complete the season with a feeling of 
having accomplished something worth while, 
and to make this possible the Club activity 
selected should be large enough to permit of 
a really successful conclusion. The exhibit 
of a few ears of corn is not enough unless 
this corn was grown by the boy and selected 
from his Club field by the boy himself on his 
own judgment. It is essential that the boy 
have a sense of proprietorship in that corn 
if the maximum benefit is to be derived there- 
from. In the Pork and Crop Production Club 
work, the pig should be the property of the 
boy both at the start and at the close of the 
work. Itis far better that the boy never be 
enrolled than to have the father donate the 











Selecting Corn for Seed 


Greater love for his future avocation comes to the boy who is enabled 
to select seed corn from products grown on his Club plat by his own 
individual efforts 


pig in the spring and claim possession in the 
fali, as has sometimes happened in the past. 
A better arrangement would be for the boy 














Robert 'Mack, New Jersey Corn Club Champion 


His father says that the Club movement has done 
more to instill the love of the country in the heart 
of this motherless boy than any other single factor 


to buy the pig of his father at the beginning 
of the season, giving his note if necessary, 
and depositing the proceeds from the sale of 
the animal, to be used in another business 
venture the following season. 

It is not to be expected that all members 
who enroll in the spring will carry the proj- 
ect through to the final efforts of the fall 
and winter months. Inevitably a part of the 
members will drop out, some from causes 
beyond their control, others because of dis- 
couraging crop conditions. If three-fourths 
of the spring enrollment complete the season, 
muke out their crop report blanks, tell the 
story of how they made their crop, and ex- 
hibit their products at some local events the 
Club leader can be reason- 
ably well satisfied with this 
phase of the Club success. 

In tabulating the crop 
achievement the leader 
should remember that it is 
the ninety and nine that 
count, and that the individual! 
with a phenomenal record is 
of less real value to the Club 
than a well-balanced record 
of crop production for the 
Club as a whole. It is dis- 
heartening to the members 
to see one of their number 
so far outstrip the field that 
the sense of competition is 
lost and the keen edge of 
anticipation dulled. How- 
ever, this should not be construed to mean 
that active and enthusiastic Club members 
should be restrained from doing: their level 





best. If one Club member demonstrates ay 
ability to produce an exceptional yield all ep. 
couragment should be given him, but the 


balance of the members should be spurred’ 


on to greater achievement through his ex. 
ample. 

The financial return from the Club plats 
each season amounts to thousands of dollars 
and yet this is one of the minor accomplish- 
ments of the movement. Of far greater im. 
portance is the influence it exerts toward 
better rural conditions, improved schools, 
advanced farming methods, and above all, a 
better coming generation. 

When Earle Zeller last year completed a 
three-year record in corn production, averag- 
ing 1844 bushels on his Club acre, with an 
average net profit of $146.67, he did mure 
than increase his bank account by $440.80, 
He demonstrated to himself the wonderful 
possibilities of crop production, and in s0 
doing focussed his vision upon the future so 
clearly that he is quite positive wherein his 
future greatness lies. 

The $115.57 net profit secured by Eloise 
Parsons from her Club plat constituted only 
a part of the value of the season’s activities, 
for she learned to apply her head and her 
hands to practical advantage. Merle Hyer, 
Utah’s Potato Club champion of 1913, won 
more than a free trip to Washington asa 
result of his efforts. He won the esteem of 
every farmer in Utah and the irrigated sec- 
tions of the west, for he set a new standard 
in potato production. 

Club work owes much of its success to tne 
fact that it has successfully combined aca- 
demic instruction with practical demonstra- 
tions and practices along lines which appeal 
to the youth of the community, and ina rural 
district this is naturally closely allied with 
agriculture. About one-third of the persons 
employed in gainful pursuits in this country 
are engaged in agricultural production. Over 
ten million workers are connected with the 
raw production of the food we as a nation 
eat, and practically all of this vast army is 
recruited from the ranks of the rural school 
pupils. Notwithstanding the fact that many 
rural young people find their way to the 
cities, a great majority of them remain on 
the farms. They expect to be farmers and 
farmers’ wives and are unconsciously build- 
ing their future with this end in view. Their 
standard is the standard of the farm and 
their problems should be solved in terms of 
agriculture so far as possible. This, broadly 
speaking, is what Club work has succeeded 
in doing, and is one of the reasons it has 
been so uniformly successful year after year. 
Boys of a thousand communities have prov 
conclusively to themselves that they can 1m- 
prove upon the productive records of thelf 
fathers, and in so doing have firmly estab- 
lished in their own minds the fact that there 
is pleasure in productive labor when propel! 
organized and conducted. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Games and Relaxation Exercises 


BY NELLA H. Cc OL E, Bishop Rural Training School, North Adams, Mass. 


Indoor Games 


INE of the problems which con- 
\} fronts the teacher is the proper 
supervision of the children 
who stay at school during the 
noon hour period. In most 
schools some children bring 
lunches. These children cannot or ought not 
to be made to sit in their seats during the 
noon hour, and there are many days during 
the winter and early spring when the inclem- 
ency of the weather makes it inadvisable to 
send them out-of-doors. Unless the teacher 
isso fortunate as to have a playroom to which 
these children may be taken they must con- 
fine their activities to the schoolrooms and 
corridors. These activities furnish the prob- 
lem mentioned. It is with this in mind that 
Isuggest the following games as a remedy 
for the boisterous conduct which is quite apt 
to prevail at this time unless the children are 
under rather close supervision. These games 
furnish a desirable amount of exercise for the 
children and are especially adaptable to the 
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“Knitting” in Old Woman from the Wood 


schoolroom in which floor space is more cr 
less limited. 

Dead Ball—In a previous month’s article 
on Indoor Games a game called ‘‘Toss Ball’’ 
was described. If the children are tiring of 
this game a variation of it will be pleasing. 
Give the game the new name ‘‘Dead Ball.’’ 
let as many children play as the floor space 
accommodates. Light gas balls, which are 
soft rubber bladders with flannel covers and 
which are filled with air, are preferable but 
two or three small bean-bags will answer the 
purpose. Children should be well scattered 
about the room. Some stand in aisles or be- 
tween seats and desks if space permits. Others 
should be placed in the open area at the front 
of the room. When all are ready the teacher 
or some chosen pupil puts the balls or bags in- 
to play by tossing them upward one at a time 
80 that they will land in dfferent parts of the 
tom. Each player as opportunity affords 
tries to catch a ball, but he must not leave his 
place to do so. Each child making a catch 
Immediately tosses the ball or bag up in the 
same manner toward another player. A ball 
Must always be tossed, not thrown. Any 
Dlayer who fails to catch a ball or who is hit 
by it is “‘dead,’’ that is, is out of the game 
and must sit down. The victor is the one 
Who remains standing longest. 
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“Sweeping” in Old Woman from the Wood 


Catch Basket—This game appeals to those 
children in whom team spirit is developing. 
Twenty or more can play. Two captains are 
chosen. The remaining players are divided 
into two teams. It is usually best to let the 
captains choose in turn the members to form 
their teams. Then a large ring is formed 
around the room. One team forms the left 
half and the other team the right half of the 
ring, the two captains standing side by side. 
The waste-basket is then placed at the center. 
if the game is played in the schoolroom the 
basket can be placed on a desk as nearly as 
possible in the center of the circle. Each 
team is provided with two bean-bags. The 
tcacher or some child not playing on a team 
acts as umpire and stands near the basket. 
The players of the teams in turn, beginning 
with the captains, try to throw a bean-bag 
into the basket. The umpire sees that the 
players take their turns and throws the bag 
back to the players. Each player throws once 
at each turn. If a bag is thrown into the 
basket it counts one. If the bag lodges on 
the edge of the basket and the basket remains 
upright it counts one also. The team which 
makes the largest score in a given time wins. 

Bean-Bag Game—Bean-bags are easily 
made, are inexpensive, and the children de- 
light in playing with them. Every teacher 
should have a supply of them. 

One game which the children enjoy is as 
follows. Any even number of children may 
play. Two captains are chosen and they in 
turn choose the members of their teams. 
Three concentric circles are drawn upon the 
floor. The inner one should be about one foot 
in diameter, the next about twenty inches 
and the outer about one yard. 

About ten feet from these circles a square 

















*Bean-Bag Game 


is drawn large enough for one child to stand 
in. Between the circles and the square the 
two teams line up in two rows facing each 
other and about five feet apart. The two cap- 
tains should stand near the square. Then in 
turn, beginning with the captains, the mem- 
bers of the teams stand in the square and toss 
the bean-bags into the circle. If the bag 
lands within the inner circle it counts ten; if 
it lands within the middle ring it counts five, 
and if it lands within the outer ring it counts 
one. After the two captains have played they 
take their places at a blackboard and keep 
score. Each child as soon as he has tossed 
runs to the place where the bag landed, an- 
nounces the point made, tosses the bag back 
to the next player, who in the meantime has 
taken his place in the square, and takes a 
place at the end or foot of the row near the 
circle. The team havine the largest score 
when all have played wins. 

Water Sprite—This is a Chinese game and 
is said to have grown out of the old supersti- 
tion that in the time of freshets a sprite 
waited in the middle of the stream and en- 
ticed people into the water. Any number of 
children may play. One child should be chosen 
to be the sprite. The other children are di- 
vided into two groups as nearly equal as pos- 
sible. The groups arrange themselves in two 
lines facing each other with a large space be- 
tween the lines. This space represents the 
river, and may be marked off by two parallel 
lines five or six feet anart. The sprite takes 
her place in the middle of the space or river 
and beckons to some child in the opposite 











Water Sprite 


groups. That child in turn beckons to some 
child in the opposite group. These two chil- 
dren then change places by running across 
the intervening space. The water sprite tries 
to tag one of them before they reach the op- 
posite bank. If the sprite succeeds in doing 
this she changes places with the one tagged. 
The sprite must always stand in the middle 
of the river when she beckons. 

The Old Woman from the Wood—This game 
is especially liked by the girls. Ten or more 
players may play. They are divided into two 
groups which form into two lines facing each 
other, a short distance apart. One party is 
chosen to act first. They will have previ- 
ously decided upon some action representing 
an old woman’s occupation. They then ad- 


(Continued on page 79) 
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Ber, 
My 
(These lessons need not be confined to foreign 
children but may be used with other children. ) 


Lesson I— 

To enable the pupil to express his thought 
easily and rapidly, and also to teach him the 
names of the familiar objects in the room, 
have him go and point to an eraser, a book, 
a table, a picture, a blackboard, a desk, a 
pointer, a pencil, a paper, a block, a basket, 
a chair, a clock, a flag, etc., saying: 

This is an eraser. 

This is a book. 

This is a table. 

This is a picture. 

This is a blackboard, etc. 

Lesson IT— 

After learning the names of objects, as in 
Lesson I, have the pupils say: 

This is an eraser. 

I can erase with it. 

This is a book. 

I can read from it. 

This is a table. 

I can put a book on it. 
This is a picture. 

I can tell a story about it. 
This is a blackboard. 

I can write on it, ete. 


Lesson II]— 

This lesson is intended to exemplify the 
tenses by the pupils collectively. The teacher 
tells a row of children to run, skip, jump, 
stand, sit, fly, walk, hop, point, breathe, 
whisper, talk, stretch, eat, sleep, drink, 
smell, taste, turn, listen, look, bend, stoop, 
write, draw, ete. If one row of children 
are told tosit, the teacher asks: the question: 

What are you going to do? 
Answer—We are going to sit. 
Teacher—What are you doing? 
Answer—We are sitting. 
Teacher—-What were you doing? 
Answer—We were sitting. 
Teacher—What did you do? 
Answer—We sat. 





Substituting ‘‘he’’ or 
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BY MINNIE ARGETSINGER 


Lesson IV— 

This lesson is intended to exemplify the 
tenses by the pupils individually. After sev- 
eral rows of pupils have performed different 
acts, the individual is ready to act alone, as 
follows: 


Tirst child—I am going to draw. 
Second child—I am going to skip. 
Third child—I am going to run. 
Fourth child—I am going to fly. 
Fifth child—I am going to stand, etc. 


Lesson V—Future Tense. 
Have a pupil tell what each one is going 
to do, as follows: 


Mary is going to draw. 
John is going to skip. 
Frank is going to run. 
Harry is going to fly. 

Kate is going to stand, ete. 
‘‘she,’’ we have: 
She is going to draw. 

He is going to skip. 

She is going to run. 

He is going to fly. 

She is going to stand, ete. 


Lesson VI—Present Tense. 
The pupil performs the act and says: 


I am drawing. 

I am skipping. 

I am running. 

I am flying. 

I am standing, ete. 


Have a pupil tell what act is being per- 
formed as follows: 


Mary is drawing. 
John is skipping. 
Frank is running. 
Harry is flying. 

Kate is standing, etc. 


Substituting ‘‘he’’ or ‘‘she,’’ we have: 


She is drawing. 
He is skipping. 
She is running. 
He is standing. 
She is flying, ete. 


Lesson VIJ—Past Tense. 
The pupil who performed the different acts 
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Action Language for Foreign Children 


will exemplify the past tense by saying: 


I drew. 
I ran. 
I skipped. 
I stood. 
I flew, ete. 
Have a pupil tell what each one did, as 


follows: 


Mary drew. 
John skipped. 
Frank ran. 
Kate stood. 
Harry flew, ete. 
Substituting ‘‘he’’ or 
She drew. 
He skipped. 
She stood. 
He flew, ete. 
The foregoing lessons III to VII inclusive, 


66 


she, ’’ we have: 


if followed carefully, will soon teach the 
child to become familiar with the verbs as 
they are used in the three tenses. 


Lesson VIJJ— 
To teach the different parts of the body: 


At first the teacher points to the various 
parts of her own body, and requires the 
pupils, collectively, to say: 


That is your finger. 
Those are your fingers. 
Those are your ears. ' 
That is your ear. 
That is your arm. 
Those are your arms, etc. 
After several drills, as above, require the 


pupil as an individual to say: 


This is my head. 
This is my hand. 
These are my fingers. 
These are my eyes, etc. 
At this point we can teach the pupil what 


he does with his feet, eyes, ears, fingers, 
nose, teeth, etc., as follows: 


I walk with my feet. 

I see with my eyes. 

I hear with my ears. 

I work with my fingers. 

I chew with my teeth, etc. 


(To be continued next month) 
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: Aim—1.. To show that care in placing the 

aljective is a means (a) of uniting short sen- 
tences; (b) of preventing the too frequent 
use of certain words, as, for instance, ‘‘is,’’ 
‘as,’’ ‘‘were,’’ and the relative pronouns. 
9: That.an adjective may sometimes be used 
instead of (a) anadverb; (b) a prepositional 
phrase, and thus show that the adjective, 
properly used, is an aid towards securing 
variety of expression. 

" Preparation—Parsing of adjectives and 
adverbs. Analysis of sentences involving 
adjectives and adverbs as modifiers. 

- Presentation—Consider tne following sen- 
tences: ‘‘A light broke round the shepherds. 
It was soft and white like the moon’s. ”’ 

These two sentences may be united by 
considering the placement of the adjectives 
“softand white.’’ They refer to and describe 
‘light, ’’? so let them be used as modifiers of 
that word. We get the following: ‘‘A soft, 
white light, like the moon’s, broke round the 
shepherds. ”’ 

Suppose the above thought had been ex- 
pressed as follows: ‘‘A light, which was soft 
and white like the moon’s, broke round the 
shepherds. ”’ 

The relative clause is unnecessary. ‘‘A 
soft, white light, like the moon’s, broke 
round the shepherds, ’’ is the better arrange- 
ment. However, while this arrangement is 
better than the two simple sentences and the 
complex sentence it is not the best. If the 
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The Adjective in Language Work 


BY BLANCHE E. WEEKS, Baltimore Public Schools 


adjectives ‘‘soft and white’’ are placed after 
the substantive which they describe instead 
of before, the best arrangement is secured 
(in this particular sentence; this arrange- 
ment does not suit all sentences). 

‘A light, soft and white like the moon’s, 
broke round the shepherds.’’ Attention 
should be called to the punctuation of adjec- 
tives so placed. The elimination of ‘‘was’’ 
is the result of these two placements of the 
adjectives. ‘‘And,’’ however, has been in- 
troduced between the adjectives in the pre- 
ceding arrangement of the sentence. It may 
be omitted and a comma introduced, but the 
effect is not so pleasing. 

An adjective may be substituted for an 
adverb and thus aid in breaking up the habit 
of using too many words ending in ly in one 
sentence. Consider: ‘‘The skylark sings 
sweetly !’’ 

Using an adjective, we get: ‘“Theskylark 
is a sweet singer. ’’ 

Sometimes we get better expression by 
using an adverb instead of an adjective, for 
it means the elimination of ‘‘a’’ and ‘‘is’’ 
(or ‘‘was’’ or ‘‘were’’). Consider the fol- 
lowing: ‘‘John is a good skater.’’ 

Using the adverb, we get: ‘John skates 
well.’’ 

One must consider, however, which is the 
better to use, the adverb or adjective. The 
choice will depend on what one wishes to 
eliminate—-what has been said too often. 
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An adjective may be used in place of a 
prepositional phrase. Consider that ‘‘a 
dress of green’’ is the same as ‘‘a green 
dress.’’ ‘‘A country of mountains’’ is the 
same as ‘‘a mountainous country.’’ 

Some phrases are preferable to the adjec- 
tive, as for instance, ‘‘a coat of many col- 
ors’’ is to be preferred to ‘‘a many colored 
coat.’’ 

Application-——Exercises involving a choice 
of adjective (including its position in the 
sentence), adverb, prepositional phrase, rel- 
ative clause or simple sentences should be 
given. 

Rearrange the following so as to improve 
the expression: 

1. Clouds, which were dark and stormy- 
looking, covered the western sky. 2. The 
moon peeped in at the sleeping children. It 
was big and round and white. 38. The chil- 
dren were tired, and were glad to get home. 
4. A red and glowing fire showed through 
the window. 5. The dog was big and 
frightened the children. 6. The man, who 
was old and forlorn, attracted much atten- 
tion. 7. A mountain appeared on our right. 
It was tall and snow-clad. 8. An oak, tall 
and old, grew beside the house. 9. Itisa 
pleasure to mark Mary’s papers for she is a 
very neat writer. 10. John walks rapidly 
and is rarely late for school. 11. The squirre! 
has a coat of silver gray fur. 12. The trees 
had put on their red and gold dresses. 


Advanced Language Lessons 


(Continued from last month) 

AUTHOR’S NOTE: During the first half of the 
sixth year’s work attention was directed to sentences 
containing only subjects, predicate verbs, and word 
or phrase modifiers, with but a hint of complements. 
During the second half year the three classes of 
(word) complements are distinguished, the copula, 
and the active and passive forms of the verb. The 
combination of sentences throughout the year is a 
strong factor in developing infinitive, participial and 
clause modifiers. 


WOODS 


1. The wood of the cedar is reddish in 
color. 

2. Cedar wood is strong. 

3, The wood of our lead pencils is cedar. 

4, Manufacturers use cedar for some kinds 
of furniture. 

5. Cedar chests are moth-proof. 

6. Mahogany is brown in color. 

7. It is valuable. 

8. Beautiful furniture 
mahogany. 

9. Black walnut makes fine furniture. 

10, Rosewood has a beautiful color and 
odor, 

ll, Some pianos are made of rosewood. 

12, There are many varieties of maple. 


= Maple makes beautifully grained furni- 
ure, 


is made from 


14. The tall white pine tree produces use- 
| wood. 


BY OLIVE WINSHIP 


15. Pine wood is used for buildings and for 
masts of vessels. 

16. The oak wood is very durable. 

17. It is used for furniture and for ship- 
building. 

18. Some household furniture is made from 
chestnut wood. 

19. Barrels, fences, posts, shingles, and 
other things are made from wood. 

20. Ash, birch, beech, cucumber, hemlock, 
and hickory are used for various purposes. 

21. In some regions wood is the only fuel. 


Lessons— 

I. Select 8 sentences containing attribute 
complements. 

II. Select 5 sentences containing object 
complements. 


Ill. Change 8-18-19-20 so that the verbs 
will have the active form. 

IV. Rewrite 3-4-8-13-16, starting with 
italicized words. 

V. Analyze these sentences. 

VI. Combine 1-2, 6-7-8, 10-11, 12-13, 14-15. 

VII. Write as a composition, correctly 
grouping sentences in paragraphs. 


BRICK 


1. Brick is an artificial stone. 

2. It is made of clay and sand. 

8. This is dried in the sun or baked in a 
kiln. 





4, The art of brick-making is very old. 
5. In ancient times the people of Egypt, 
Assyria and Babylon manufactured bricks. 
6. They mixed the clay with straw and 
dried it in the sun. 
7. The Romans introduced the art of 
brick-making into England. 
&%. Complicated machinery now molds the 
clay and sand into moist bricks, 
9. These moist bricks are burned in a large 
circular kiln, 
10. This requires about eight days. 
11. They call this ‘‘firing.’’ 
12. The common red bricks contain much 
iron. 
13. There are many varieties of brick. 
14. Brick is used in the construction of cis- 
terns, vats, pavements, bridges, buildings. 
15. Mortar is used to cement the bricks. 
16. Mortar is made of sand and lime. 
17. Much brick is made in New York, 
Pennsylvania and Illinois. 
18. Other states also manufacture brick. 
Lessons— 
I. Explain the number of the verbs in 
5-8-10-11-12-18. 
II. Select the copulas followed by adjec- 
tives; by nouns; by verbs. 
III. What sentence contains an objective 
complement? Change it so the verb will 


(Continued on page 83) 
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How We Solved:the Warm Lunch Problem 


UR school was a type of the 
rural school composed mostly 
of small children. The en- 
rollment was seven, three girls 
-f and four boys. The only 
J eighth grade student was a 
boy of thirteen, while the remainder of the 
pupils were below the fourth grade. They 
came in pairs, that is, two from a family, with 
one extra pupil, thus representing four fami- 








lies. 

The schoolhouse was the ordinary one, dif- 
ferent only from others in that it had plenty 
of room and an old book cupboard. The desks 
were single and small insize. The stove was 
an ordinary heater. This seemed our equip- 
ment. Not so, however, for the mothers 
proved the very best equipment when it came 
to a plan for warm lunches. 

One day in the fall of 1914, the mothers had 
come to the schoolhouse to listen to a program 
prepared by the pupils. After the session 
was over we discussed the need of hot food at 


BY FRANCES KABELE 


noon during the winter months. At last we 
decided upon a plan that has given great sat- 
isfaction to all concerned. Each of the four 
mothers was to be responsible for the lunch 
for one day in the week, the teacher taking 
one day. 

The cupboard was cleaned and moved to a 
rear corner of the schoolroom. Paper was 
put on the shelves and oilcloth on the top. 
Each child brought a cup, a bowl or oatmeal 
dish, and a spoon. The few utensils we 
needed were lent by the mothers with the ex- 
ception of a teakettle, can-opener and dish- 
pan. Several tin cracker boxes were donated 
from stores. T'wo of the mothers sent a box 
of crackers to be used with soup, cocoa, etc. 
Salt, cocoa, tapioca and several other things 
were purchased, and the cost divided pro rata. 

The mother who provided the dish for the 
day either sent the materials prepared for 
cooking, or cooked the dish and sent it ready 
for reheating. Many lunches have been 
cooked entirely in the schoolroom. Baked 
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potatoes are a favorite dish and easy to’ pre. 
pare. All that has to be done is to put them 
into a pan, cover and put in the ashpan, 
Frequently they are boiled a few minutes he. 
fore baking. Creamed potatoes, eggs, cocoa 
and macaroni, tapioca and cornstarch pué. 
dings have been cooked at school, but soups 
baked beans, and some vegetable dishes have 
been cooked at home. Rice and tomatoes have 
been found to be the only articles of food that 
the majority do not eat in any form excepting 
in soup. 

The serving of the lunch is an important 
feature, and our small desks proved inade- 
quate. As I said before, we had plenty of 
room, and so our eighth grade boy took up 
four of the seats to make room for a table. 
This table was made of a sixteen-foot board 
sawed into two pieces, with two cleats on 
eachend. These cleats were one by three inch 
boards, placed eighteen inches apart, the 
outer ones being three inches from the end of 
the table. On the center cleats were hinged 

two legs made of the same material as the 
cleats, and two feet long. To the outside 
cleats were hinged braces eighteen inches 
long and cut out to fit around the legs, 
Braces and legs were strengthened by cross- 
pieces. When not in use the braces and 
legs fold up, and the table occupies very 
little space. It is covered with white oil- 
cloth, so it is easily cleaned. The total cost 
was not more than $1.25. 

The uses to which this table has been 
put are many and varied. For water-color 
work and clay modelling it is invaluable; 
for construction period and for combined 
class work it is a great help. A large pan 
—to be truthful, a discarded dripping pan 
with handles—is an ideal book-rack, and 
after class work can be carried to the table, 
which is thus transformed into a reading 
table. The pan book-rack holds many 
readers and story books. On Friday after- 
noon we sit around it and sew, while our 
school doll views the scene from the top of 
the cupboard. 

At noon the table proves a good friend. 
The four desks that were taken up are fas- 
tened to the floor and serve as seats for one 
side, while the recitation bench does duty 
for the other side. The big boy helps to 
serve the food and also carries the water, 
an important item in the rural school. 

The children bring their own bread and 
dessert. Most of them have napkins o 
bleached tea towels to spread for table 
cloths. Many lessons in table manners 
have been learned, and our noon meal 1s 
usually a very pleasant one. The youngé! 
children take turns in helping clear the 
table and drying the dishes. Each child 
puts his own lunch box away. 

It has meant work on the part of the 
teacher and the mothers, but we agreé that 
it has paid. It has been of great benefit 
in solving the problem of the noon hout, 
aside from the physical benefits. We never 

shall eat cold lunches again in the winter. . 
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Lewis S. Mills, A. M. 


Agent of Connecticut State Board of Educa- 
tion and Superintendent of Public Schools for 
the Towns of Avon and Farmington, Conn. 


The first wealth is health.—Hmerson. 


HE preservation and improvement of the 

health of the school child is now a prob- 
lem recognized as a national one, and is being 
met by the enactment of laws authorizing the 
employment of school physicians, testing of 
eyes, dental clinics, free lunches, adequate 
playgrounds, better lighting and ventilating 
of schoolrooms, better seating arrangements 
and attention to drinking water and toilet 
accommodations. All the states and terri- 
tories have, also, passed laws requiring 
schools to teach ‘‘the effects of alcohol and 
narcotics on health and character as a regular 
branch of study to pupils above grade three 
in the public schools. ’’ 

This task of instructing the children in 
temperance is, therefore, before the teachers, 
and properly so, as it is a problem on which 
the homes of the nation are not agreed. 

Two-thirds of the teachers of the United 
States teach in the traditional little red 
schoolhouse, or in other words, the one-room 
schools, and it is for the teachers of these 
schools, experienced or inexperienced, that 
these suggestions are primarily intended, 
though the principles of instruction as here 
Suggested apply with equal usefulness to 
village and city schools. 

I, Aim: Mere knowledge is not sufficient 
in this work any more than in any other 
work of the school. Any school and every 
school is more effective as a teacher of habits 
than as a teacher of information. Habits 
may be the results of information and of 
mental attitude. The task before us is to 
establish a sentiment against intemperance 
that shall become habitual and last as long 
as life, 

II, Method : To carry out our aim it is not 
Necessary that the word ‘‘temperance’’ ap- 
Pear on our daily schedule. This work is a 
Part of the work coming under physiology 
and hygiene, 

The method should be direct and positive 
at times, especially in the lower grades; by 
Precept and example always, and by intima- 
tion and suggestion at all times. 
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Many schools can give but one period a 
week to the study of physiology and hygiene. 
This means that the work must be supple- 
mented in some way in order to be effective. 
This may be done by a few words at open- 
ing time, or on Friday afternoon, or Parents’ 
Day program, by song, verse, story, picture 
and original essay. 

The teaching of temperance has two as- 
pects, the scientific and the moral. On the 
scientific side the teacher needs information 
that is accurate and definite. The many text- 
books used in schools are aids, but some are 
inaccurate. It is not safe for a teacher to 
depend upon these alone. She needs some 
standard reference book as a guide and source 
of information. Books of this kind are very 
scarce as compared with books alone other 
lines. 

To be as healthy as possible and as strong 
as possible is one of the best aims to set be- 
fore achild. Teach the pledge, ‘‘I promise 
to do all I can to keep well and strong. ”’ 

In the teaching of physiology and hygiene 
the scientific facts relating to the use made 
by the body of the many kinds of foods are 
taught both by explanation and by illustra- 
tion. Likewise, the injurious effects of alco- 
hol may to a certain extent be given. It is 
very doubtful if the display of hideous charts 
of abnormal and diseased organs is bene- 
ficial or has the effect intended. There is a 
little story to prove this statement: 

‘‘They were admiring the dying glories of 
the day. ‘What a splendid sunset!’ ex- 
claimed the mother. ‘Such a_ beautiful 
color!’ ‘Yes, mamma,’ replied the daughter, 
who had enjoyed the advantages of scientific 
temperance instruction, ‘it’s just the color 
of a drunkard’s stomach.’ ’’ 

The greatest progress has been made and 
will be made by teachers who, while not 
neglecting the scientific side, emphasize the 
moral side, and present the problem of 
efficiency. This is the side with which this 
article has to do, and along which suggestions 
are offered. 

1. In the lower grades tell and read stories 
of heroes, and inspire to like deeds. 

Impress the fact again and again that no 
boy or girl can afford to do anything that will 
prevent growth or take away strength or 
health. These are the capital of life and 
success. 

2. In both lower and upper grades it is 
not going too far to draw upon the commu- 
nity for illustrations of prosperous homes and 
homes, if there be such, where intemperance 
has entered. Be absolutely sure of the facts, 
then put the question, What makes the 
difference ? 

For the sake of the young lives at stake 
we cannot afford to neglect any reasonable 
opportunity to impress pupils with the neces- 
sity of right action, nor to let it be known in 
an appropriate way that we disapprove of 
wrong doing, including intemperance, and to 
point out the effects of it. 

8. Pictures of athletes and of noted men 


and women may be posted from time to time 
on the school bulletin board. Teach the 
children to glory in health and right living 
as exemplified in these personages. 

4. An occasional picture that portrays the 
revolting side of drunkenness has a tremen- 
dous effect. Teach that each boy is traveling 
toward manhood and he is selecting the kind 
of a man he will! be—a Sir Galahad— 

**My strength is as the strength of ten 
Because my heart is pure;’’ 
or a modification of 
“*Victim of vice, product of rum, 
Tattered, battered, shattered and wild;”’ 
or, again, a man without a firm hold on his 
destiny, advancing some, yielding some and 
never becoming as strong as he might or at- 
taining the place he might have attained 
“*Betimes he upheld the right; 
Betimes he fell into sin; 
Not very good, not very bad, 
Never what he might have been. ”’ 

5. Lincoln’s pledge is worth copying into 
note-books and learning. 

‘‘Whereas, the use of alcoholic liquors as 
a beverage is productive of pauperism, deg- 
radation and crime, and believing it my 
duty to discourage that which produces more 
evil than good, I therefore pledge myself to 
abstain from the use of intoxicating liquors 
as a beverage. ’’ 

I think no sane mind can picture Abraham 
Lincoln doing the work he did and at the 
same time yielding from time to time to 
drink, even moderately. There is here a les- 
son for every child. 

6. For the middle and upper grades clip- 
pings such as the following from daily papers 
‘arry moral lessons of tremendous force, The 
school as a whole may be asked to aid you in 
gathering these clippings from the papers 
and magazines. They may be posted on the 
school bulletin board and read and discussed 
by the teacher and school. 

LIQUOR A MENACE TO SAFETY 
No drinking man can be a pilot for the Panama 
Canal. Gen. Goethals has signed an order to this 
effect. Only “teetotalers’’ can obtain 
licenses as pilots. 
RUSSIA THRIVES UNDER PROHIBITION 


‘*As one who has traveled all over Russia, know- 
irg it in peace time, time of revolution, and time of 
war, I have to report that prohibition has been good 
for the country,’’ writes Mr. J. Foster Fraser in 
the London Chronicle. ‘‘I do not imagine there is 
one person in a‘hundred thousand who would raise 
his hand to return to the old condition of things. 
There has been a considerable decrease in crime 
since Russia became teetotal; the number of cases 
of insanity has declined; the suicides are reduced 
in number. Manufacturers tell me that enforced 
abstinence has increased industrial efficiency by 
twenty-five per cent. Working men earn more, and 
though the war has increased the cost of living, 
their families are better off than before the war, 
because none of the hard earned roubles go in 
vodka. ”’ 


BAN ON VODKA TO CONTINUE AFTER WAR 


The minister 


absolute 


Petrograd, via London, Sept. 30. 
of finance, P. Bark, today received an order that the 
prohibition of the sale of vodka shall be continued 
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indefinitely after the end of the war. This order is 
based principally on the tremendously improved con- 
dition of the country since the Emperor issued the 
edict prohibiting traffic in this liquor. 
NO EMPLOYEE WHO DRINKS 
Kenosha, Wis., August 28.—Men who use liquor 
of any kind will no longer be employed in 


With respect to drinking and automobile 
driving, Dr. C. W. Saleeky of London says, 
“The effect of a small drink of alcoholic 
liquor lasts thirty hours.’’ In short, a man 
is not himself again for thirty hours after 





How would you feel if you suspected that the ep. 


gineer in the locomotive was drunk? You would be 


at the mercy of a crazy man. 
This railroad, therefore, demands absolute sobriety 
of its workers. : 


7. Pupils may observe and make notes of 
the effects of alcohol in the com. 





the big plant of the DuPont Powder Com- 
pany, at Pleasant Prairie. A formal order 
to this effect is being telegraphed to all 
plants of the DuPont Company from the 
central offices at Wilmington, Delaware, 
and in the future any employee of the 
company using liquors will be promptly 
discharged. This action has been taken 
after the company has made a wide investi- 
gation of conditions in powder mills and it 
is justified by the officials of the company 
in just one sentence: ‘‘We have found 
that booze and high explosives do not 
make a good mixture.’’ 


Nearly every paper records auto- 
mobile accidents. These, nine times 
out of ten, are due to the driver’s hav- 
ing drunk some alcoholic liquor. 

AFTER THE BOOZERS 
Connecticut Secretary of State Says He Intends to 
Stop Driving of Automobiles by Drinking Operators 
In what he termed a strong effort to end 
drinking by automobilists while operating 
their cars, C. D. Burnes, Secretary of State, 
indefinitely suspended several licenses at 
the automobile hearings in the capitol, 
Tuesday afternoon, and other drivers were 
sharply admonished against carelessness in 

using the highways of the state. 

‘*Speeding by intoxicated drivers has 

been the greatest cause of serious accidents 





NOTICE 
March 19th, 1914 


To Employees Carnegie Steel Company, 
Youngstown District 

Hereafter, all promotions of 
whatever character will be made 
only from the ranks of those who 
do not indulge in the use of 
intoxicating drink. The Heads 
of Departments and their Fore- 
men will be expected to observe 
this rule in advancing their men 


Gh DeSim cB, 


" General Superintendent, 
Approved: Youngstown District 


° 
President, Carnegie | Steel Company 


munity and town. 

a. Poverty and the poor-house, 
It is said that 48% of the in- 
mates of the average poor. 
house are there because of 
alcohol directly or indirectly, 

b. Arrests (fines, costs, etc.), 

c. Damage done to public and 
private property. 

d. Places run down. 

e. Accidents (automobile and 
others). 

f. Hardships for children and 
wives. 

g. Loss of employment and re- 
spect. 

Themes may be written on the 
above. 

8. From history note that failure 
has come to the individual and the 
nation that followed the use of alco- 
hol as a beverage. 

Bible stories may be used, such as 
the defeat of Belshazzar by Cyrus. 

Other stories: 

a. Alexander the Great— 
Here is this hero, invincible 
by all the toils of prodigious 








during the past few months,’’ said Secre- 
tary Burnes, ‘‘and I intend to stop it, no 
matter what stringent measures are re- 
quired. There are two things I can do to this end, 
suspend the driver’s license or refuse to issue one 
to a man who I believe is in the habit of imbibing 
before he starts for a drive. I have no patience 
with the numerous drivers who, when they are 
brought up on a charge of driving while intoxicated, 
express profound wonder as to how ‘one cocktail’ 
or ‘one high ball’ can affect them. The thing simply 
must stop.”’ 


Notice Issued to Employees of the Carnegie Steel Company 


drinking. This opinion is held by others. 
One railroad has posted the following in 
all its stations: 
WHY WE CUT OUT THE DRINK 
You are waiting for a train. When you take your 


place in the car you will be riding behind an engine 
as strong as forty giants. 


marches, by all the dangers 
of sieges and combats, by the 
most violent extremes of heat and 
cold, here he lies conquered by his 
intemperance. —Seneca. 
b. Feasting and drinking on Christmas 
Eve at Trenton lost the city to the 
English in the Revolutionary War. 


(Continued on page 79) 


Schoolroom Snap-Shots 


Drill in Teaching Scale Names 
By Evelyn L. Taintor 


HIS excellent drill in teaching scale 
names was in use in both first and 
second grades. A picture of the scale as a 
ladder on a large strip of cardboard had 
been drawn, with the scale names placed on 
the rounds of the ladder and the numbers 
from one to eight placed at the side. 

The teacher stood before this card with her 
pointer and asked questions like the follow- 
ing: ‘‘What is up from do?’’ ‘‘Down from 
ve?’’ “Up from mi?’’ ‘Down from sol ?’’— 
each time moving the pointer to the name 
asked. After this drill had been carried far 
enough, she asked the same kind of questions 
without the pointer, allowing the child to 
look at the card. It was very laughable to 
see some of the children in their seats un- 
consciously pointing the answer out with their 
little fingers so as to be sure to get the answer 
just right. 


BY VISITING TEACHERS 


A still harder development of this idea 
was in turning the card with its blank side 
towards the children and asking them to tell 
the names. They called this exercise ‘‘See- 
ing through the card,’’ and they seemed very 
proud to get the answers right. The teacher 
suid that the children readily visualized the 
picture of the scale in this way, and had no 
great difficulty in reading the scale names 
up and down when later they were applied 
to the staff. 

She said that she often noticed children 
looking over to the place where the card once 
had been—it having been removed early in 
the year—when they reached puzzling places 
in their music reading, 

In the second grade this idea was used 
in developing skips, the questions being 
asked, ‘‘What is two steps up from do?’’ 
‘‘Three steps down from la?’’ ete. 

Children find scale names hard to learn 
and this device is very helpful. | 


The Well Bred Teacher 
By Ella M. Powers 


VISITED two teachers in their school- 
rooms one day. The school atmosphere 
of these rooms was in direct contrast. One 
class was taught by a nervous, high-voiced, 
vigorous teacher, who exhibited only a mod- 
erate degree of culture and refinement. The 
children in the other room were taught by 4 
self-controlled, low-voiced, earnest little 
teacher, who showed culture and refinement 
in every word and act. 

When I knocked at the door of the first 
teacher’s room, I could hear her loud, rasp 
ing voice within. A second knock was neces 
sary to bring the teacher to the door. She 
was still talking in her loud, high voice 
when she opened the door. 

She quickly grasped a dust-cloth after 
greeting me and dusted a chair for mé. 
There were some apologies for the ‘‘dreadfu 
dust always about everywhere,’’ and I felt 
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that she was somewhat disturbed by my en- 
trance which, perhaps, was an interruption. 
{certainly wished I had not come. 

This teacher’s dress was much be-trimmed 
and be-ruffed, not particularly clean; on her 
arms were cheap bracelets, and about her 
neck was @ Showy, inexpensive chain. Her 
appearance was not attractive. 

Her voice continued in a loud, harsh tone: 
“John, you may distribute the papers. No, 
John cannot distribute these papers, after all ; 
John got a bad mark yesterday. I’ll let Amy 
distribute: them. Come, Amy, don’t be so 
slow; don’t make so much noise!”’ 

Now, Amy was making far less noise than 
this talkative teacher, who little realized 
that her voice and manner were to a large 
degree the cause of the restlessness in her 
room. 

The class showed little interest in the 
lesson; pencils were dropped; one boy trip- 
ped up another as he passed his desk, and 
several giggled at this act, eliciting some 
sharp, unheeded reprimands from the anxious 
teacher. There were few well-bred acts in 
the entire room. There was little evidence 
of politeness and courtesy. A few went to 
the blackboard with much noise and con- 
fusion; they stepped upon each other’s toes 
and giggled again, sought coveted places and 
grasped for the crayons, pushed their neigh- 
borswhen they thought they were unobserved. 

The room was not particularly tasteful. 
Some cheap pictures hung upon the wall; a 
bouquet of faded flowers in a glass of dis- 
clored water stood in one window. 

At recess the children were exhorted to 
“march out like soldiers,’’ but it was a 
pitifully sad military exhibition. The pa- 
rae was somewhat interrupted by the loud 
almonitions from the teacher, who grasped 
two boys roughly by the collars 
aid with scowling face and abrupt 
manner sent them back to their 
seats, to ‘‘stay in.’’ Most of the 
toys slouched along, dragged their 
fet and did not stand erect, but 
when the stairs were reached, they 
sped away noisily. The teacher 
sank into a chair by my side, saying, 
‘This is the very worst set of boys 
and girls I ever had.’? Then she 
alded, “I’m tired.’? I was truly 
tied myself and believing that she 
needed all the rest possible during 
that recess, I left her and entered 
another room of the same grade. 

As I entered I was conscious of a 
vholly different atmosphere. The 
teacher met me with such a cordial 
friendliness and sweet deference 
that it was delightful to be in her 
bresence, 

When her pupils came in at recess 
they looked at me with a pleased 
shyness as they passed to their seats 
ite These children looked as 
a Y were made of about the same 
dat as those in the first room 
‘a {had seen, but how wonder- 

Y different they were! 


18 room was scrupulously neat, 
‘weet, uplifting. This teacher’s 
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dress was spotless, plain, tasteful, with nota 
frill nor a ruffle. For ornamentation, there 
was one fragrant flower at her belt and a bit 
of good lace at her throat. 

She was quiet in manner, calm, and self- 
possessed. She talked in a low friendly 
tone to her class, and walked about with a 
light quiet step. There were no superfluous 
words. 

A. girl dropped her book; a boy picked it 
up and presented it to her. I could see by 
the motion of her lips that she was saying 
‘‘Thank you’’ to him. 

This schoolroom seemed like a room in a 
home of refinement where well-bred acts are 
expected from each member of the home 
circle. A thoughtfulness was shown for all. 
I knew it was not donned for the guest’s 
approbation. It was natural. 

A few good photographs and etchings of 
a high class were upon the wall. There were 
a silk flag and a mounted eagle. There was 
a small vase of perfectly fresh flowers. The 
water was as clear as the glass itself. 

At noon the children passed out as from 
their homes. They nodded and smiled to 
their teacher as they passed her. I noticed 
that she gave a return smile. Her face was 
not one of scowls or wrinkled with anxiety. 

Several came to her to ask the usual ques- 
tions; one chubby hand received a pat, the 
rosy cheek of another was playfully pinched, 
her hand was kindly placed beneath the 
quivering chin of one whose examples were 
not all done for lack of time. ‘‘AIl right, 
my boy, you worked every minute and tried 
hard. Don’t you worry about that!’’ His 
swimming eyes grew clear, and two tears 
that had started to roll down his brown 
cheeks were bravely brushed away at the 
sympathetic words of his teacher. 
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In the cloak-room, I heard an ‘‘Excuse 
me!’’ and a ‘‘Let me help you!”’ 

The children left the building without the 
eye of an eagle watching them. 

My own weariness was not now apparent. 
This second teacher believes it is important 
to teach children thoughtfulness and polite- 
ness. She believes in treating her children 
at school in a similar manner to treatment 
she would give them in her home of culture 
and refinement. 


Gold Medal Contest 


By Evelyn L. Taintor 


HE following spirited and interesting 
drill in arithmetic was seen in a third 
grade. The four blackboards in the room 
were named Addition, Subtraction, Multipli- 
cation and Division. On the ledge of each 
board was a pile of cards on which were 
written examples in the process for the black- 
board. One set of children went to the Ad- 
dition board and another to the Division 
board; each child took a problem card and, 
as rapidly as possible, copied the problem 
and wrote the answer. If an error was found 
the child had to replace that card and take 
another in the same subject. If his work 
was correct he erased his problem and passed 
to the next board and took up a problem. 
When he had worked a problem correctly in 
each of the four processes he passed to his 
seat. The first child through was allowed to 
wear for that session a gold medal made of 
gilt paper. The children who started at the 
Division board worked backwards through 
the subjects to the Addition board. 

One advantage of this review was that 
many children were kept busy, for as soon 
as there was a vacant space at the first board 
a child came to fill it. By beginning the 
work with different rows on different days, 
the test was made fair. 

The children at the seats watched 
eagerly for their chance at the board, 
and even with as much moving about 
as this plan entailed there was no 
disorder, for the children svon learn- 
ed that they could move more quickly 
if they did it in an orderly manner. 
In this exercise there was little of 
the constant erasing so often a part 
of blackboard work. The children 
knew that they had no time for tri- 
fling. If a child was delayed in get- 
ting his answer by failing to know 
instantly a certain combination, as 
16—7 or 8x9, he was told to make a 
note of the combination when he got 
to his seat and study it, lest the same 
combination delay him in some fu- 
ture race, 

To facilitate matters each child 
carried with him from board to board 
the eraser and piece of chalk with 
which he started, replacing them on 
the first board when he had finished. 

While quickness was the thing de- 
sired, undue carelessness was check- 
ed by the penalty of copying the 
problem over. This same drill plan 
was also used in review of multipli- 
cation and division facts, while the 
tables were being learned. 
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Mother Goose Seat Work and Dictation Stories 


HE FOLLOWING lessons are 
4 arranged for use in different 
schools. Where the period of 
seat work permits, all the 
lessons can be used; other- 
wise the teacher may select 
the material which suits her class. 

Before presenting ‘‘Mother Goose Town, ’’ 
if there is no sand-table provided prepare a 
large, shallow box filled with fine, clean 
sand. This may be used as the basis of the 
Town, and the children will enjoy working 
in the sand and adding new characters. 

The Mother Goose characters may be made 
at the seats by free hand paper cutting, or 
by cutting from patterns, or they may be 
modeled in clay. The best characters or ob- 
jects made each day may be placed in the 
sand-table and said to live in the Town. 

The teacher may supply a few very small 
toy rakes and hoes for use in the sand when 
making the garden. She will teach the names 
of the tools and garden implements. 

The stories may be dictated, or special 
ones be selected to tell the class. 

While much of the work is done at the 
sand-table, yet a large chart also may be pre- 
pared for exhibition purposes. Each page of 
the chart represents one day’s work and one 
Mother Goose character. 

The children may keep note-books at their 
seats and put in the best work each day. 
Later a blackboard border may be planned 
by repeating one figure specially well drawn 
or cut out. 

Before presenting the dictation stories 
and seat work get the children interested 
in Mother Goose as a real person. Tell them 
that there was a real Mother Goose who lived 
at one time in Boston. There was an Old 
Mother Hubbard who loved her dog. There 
was a real Jack Sprat and a real King Cole. 
Old King Cole was an English king who lived 
about 300 A. D. A large earth work at Col- 
chester is called ‘‘King Cole’s kitchen.’’ 
As Mother Goose’s family originated in Eng- 
land she often wrote about English characters. 
Many poems are doubtless written about the 
same character, so Jack Sprat was perhaps 
the same Jack who jumped over the candle- 
stick and carried water with Jill, though 
Jill’s real name was Joan. The poems have 
naturally been changed somewhat as they 
come down to us after many years, and in 
many different editions. (Read ‘“The Only 
True Mother Goose’’ with introduction by 
Edward Everett Hale. ) 

Read Mother Goose rhymes to the children 
and place some of the rhymes on the board 
for them to copy. Show as many editions of 
Mother Goose as possible, and have the chil- 
dren dramatize some of the verses. 

The following rhymes were done _ into 
dramatized form by Mary V. Myers and 
published in Normal Instructor-Primary 
Plans, September, 1915: ‘‘Pussy Cat, Pussy 
Cat,’’ ‘‘Little Bo-Peep,’’ ‘‘Little Boy Blue, ’’ 
‘‘Tommy Twig,’’ ‘‘Baa, Baa, Black Sheep, ’’ 
and ‘‘Ding, Dong, Bell.’’ 
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BY LAURA ROUNTREE SMITH 


LESSON I—THE JACKS IN MOTHER 
GOOSE TOWN 
First day—Jack Sprat and his Wife. 
Make the table and chairs. Make Jack 
and his wife, or cut them from magazine ad- 
vertisements. Make everything needed to 
set the table. Set the table properly. Seta 
plate before Jack, and one before his wife. 
(They sit opposite each other at the table. ) 
Place a cup and saucer at the right of each 
plate. Place the glass in front of the cup 
and saucer, and the platter in front of Jack. 
Make raffia napkin rings. Use cardboard for 
the rings and wrap with raffia. Do not forget 
to make and fold paper napkins. 
Take from dictation: 
Jack Sprat sits at the table. 
His wife sits at the table. 
Jack Sprat eats lean meat. 
His wife eats fat meat. 
There is fat and lean meat on the platter. 
They eat all the meat from the platter. 
‘‘Jack Sprat could eat no fat, 
His wife could eat no lean, 
Betwixt them both they cleared the plate 
And licked the platter clean. ’’ 
Jack Sprat and his wife have come now to 
live in Mother Goose Town. 


Second day—More about Jack Sprat. 

The teacher reads: 

Next day when Jack Sprat sat down at the 
table he said, ‘‘I will tell you a story about 
myself when I was a boy. 

“Once I went out to play with Jill and 
she had to carry a pail of water. I said, 
‘Let me help you, Jill.’ We got safely up 
the hill and filled the pail at the well. ’’ 

Jack Sprat’s wife said, ‘‘I have heard 
that story so often, let me finish it.’’ She 
said, 

‘Jack and Jill went up the hill 

To fetch a pail of water; 
Jack fell down and broke his crown, 
And Jill came tumbling after. ’’ 

The children go to the sand-table and fill 
tiny buckets with sand for the pleasure of 
filling and emptying them. They make the 
hill, the well, Jack and Jill and the pail. 

These things can be made at the seats, 
and the best ones selected to go in the sand- 
table. Jack and Jill may be said now to live 
in Mother Goose Town. 

If you have time think of everything that 
comes in pails, as candy in wooden pails, 
lard in tin pails, ete. Make the pails and 
write the names of contents upon them. 

Third day—Jack, Be Nimble. 

Take from dictation: 

‘Jack, be nimble, 
Jack, be quick, 
Jack, jump over the candlestick. ’’ 

Jack was a funny boy. 

He liked to jump about. 

Once he jumped quite high. 

He jumped over a candlestick. 

He had to be quite nimble. 

He had to be quite quick. ' 





The candle was lighted. . 

He did not want to be burned. 

Illustrate this with silhouette drawings 
and copy the work on the blackboard. 

Have as many kinds of candlesticks a 
possible brought from home. Make Jag 
and the candle and take them to live jp 
Mother Goose Town. 

Make a pretty border of candlesticks, and 
color the candles red, white and blue. 

Fourth day—Jaek Sprat’s Pig. 

Copy from the board: 


‘Jack Sprat’s pig, 

He was not very little 
Nor yet very big; 

He was not very lean, 
He was not very fat; 

He’!1 do well for a grunt: 
Says little Jack Sprat.’’ 


Take from dictation: 

Jack Sprat was a farmer. 

He had a barn and windmill. 

He had many animals. 

He had a fine pig. 

This pig was finer than other pigs. 

He made as much noise as the rest. 

He made a noise when he was hungry. 

All pigs grunt when they are hungry. 

Describe Jack’s pig. Make the pig 
and barn and windmill. Make other farm 
animals if you have time. Take the pig to 
live in Mother Goose Town. 

What character in Mother Goose stole a 
pig? Make a picture of him. Whastole the 
tarts? Make a picture of him. 

Fifth day—Jacky, Give Me Thy Fiddle 

Take from dictation: 


‘Jacky, come give me thy fiddle, 
If ever thou mean to thrive, 
Nay, I’1l not give my fiddle 
To any man alive. 


‘If I should give my fiddle, 
They’1] think that I’ve gone mad; 
For many a joyful day 
My fiddle and I have had. ’”’ 


Draw a picture of a violin, from areal 
violin if possible. Do not forget to make 
the bow. Take Jacky and his fiddle to liv¢ 
in Mother Goose Town. 

Some day you may make Old King Cole 
and His Fiddlers Three. 

Take from dictation: 

Jack Sprat and his wife were at the table 

Jack Sprat ‘said, ‘‘Sume one wants MJ 
fiddle. ’’ 

His wife said, ‘‘Did you give it to him” 

Jack said, ‘‘I would not give it to aN 
man.’’ Z 

His wife said, ‘‘I am glad to hear that 

She said, ‘‘Play the tune Tom played.” 

Jack said, ‘‘Do you mean Tom the Piper 
son ?’’ : 

He said, ‘‘Do you mean. Over The Hil 
and Far Away ?’’ i 

Teach the use of quotation marks with 
this exercise. Review and finish the ¥ 
that went before. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 








Mother Goose Outlines to Color 


Carbon or hectographed copies of this outline may be given to pupils to trace, color, cut and mount. 
buff trousers. His shoes and socks may be a very light gray. 


Let Simple Simon wear a green smock over 
Paint his hair and the bucket a soft yellow. 


Outline heavily after painting. 











i 








Simple Simon went a-fishing 
For to catch a whale; 

All the water he had got 
Was in his mother’s pail. 
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Read These Letters from Teach- 
ers Who Have Procured the 
Famous “Riley Art Treasures” 


Our Riley Art Treasures have arrived and to say we arc 
highly pleased is expressing it mildly. They arrived 
in good condition and pupils from the other grades have 
stepped in to admire them with us. All the pins were 
sold in less than two days and the pupils were even dis- 
appointed that there were not more pins to sell. Wishing 
you success, I am, 

Matuitpa Emnertson, Fergus Falls, Minn. 


The painting, bust, and book came more than a week 

The bust is fine and the painting is certainly a beauty. 
I asked the pupils what they would say if they could 
see the people who sent them. ‘T'wo dozen little hands went 
up and an enthusiastic, “Thank You,’’ came from each child, 


I join in thanking you more than I can say. 
Lean Fettows, Davidsonville, Md. 


ago. 


We have just received the beautiful painting, bust 
and book, and every one is delighted and surprised to re- 
ceive such excellent works of Art for so little effort. 

All the pins were sold in 24 hours. 

R. A. Frarey, Palestine, Illinois. 


I wish to notify you that we have received the 
painting and bust in first class condition. 

Everyone admires them and not only the school chil- 
dren but the entire neighborhood are very proud of them. 


Mrs. Frep E. Setny, Colter, Wyo. 


Myself and pupils are highly pleased with the paint- 
ing and bust. They are far superior to what we had ex- 
pected. Thanking you for the same and wishing your 
Association great success, I am, 


R. F. Suarrart, Grand Rapids, Wis. R. R. 1. 


I received the Riley bust and oil painting and we 
certainly are well pleased with them. They were a very 
agreeable surprise to us as we had not realized they would 
be so fine. Maupe E. Srump, North English, Iowa. 


Received the ‘Riley Treasures’? O. K. and am more 
than pleased with them. Think them fine works of Art. 
They are the pride of our school and entire community. 

Newiie Grant, Maysville, Ky, R. R. 3. 
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Mail us the attached Coupon 
Now. Don’t send any money. 


We will immediately send the 


Riley Pins postpaid with all instructions 


5-7 Main Street, 


OUR PUBLIC SCHOOL SUPT. GIVES THIS PROPO 


SITION UNQUALIFIED ENDORSEMENT 


TO THE TEACHER :— 


No teacher can afford to overlook this great offer. 


The plan outlined makes it an easy matter for any school 
to obtain a beautiful large oil painting of Riley’s “OLD 
SWIMMIN’ HOLE,”’ in an artistic frame and an old 


ivory bust of the famous poet. 


e 


} : I can recommend 
verything to be just as represented and will say to the 
teachers that it is a propo- 
sition far out of the ordi- 
nary. Don’t let it pass. 
(Signed) 

FRANK LARABEE, 

Sup’t Greenfield 
City Schools. 


DESCRIPTION 
OF THE 
RILEY BUST 


The bust of Mr. 
Riley is the accom- 
plishment of the 
noted sculptor, J. 
Leeland Roop, and 
is recognized as 
the best likeness 
of the poet ever 
made. It is one- 
half life size and 
artistically finished 
in old ivory, being 
especially appro- 
priate for schools 
and libraries. 


DON’T DELAY—MAIL Us the Coupon Now 


Greenfield Art Association 


Greenfield, Indiana 


\ 
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place (ff WHITCOMB RILEY--- America’s Greatest Poet 


st to yoursdfihou can easily procure for your schoolroom the famous ‘‘ROOP”’ bust of James 
r in old iyydiir’s beautiful large oil painting of Riley’s ‘Old Swimmin’ Hole,” made famous 
1d most pulfiritten more than thirty years ago. @ Both of these valuable adornments for 
rsally as gk of Art and are now in possession of hundreds of schools all over the country 
of this wong nity. Your own school need not be without them, when by our easy plan 


-RESOW EASY IT IS— 


Let us assure you that your pleasure and satisfaction with these two 
Artistic Treasures in your schoolroom will be not only as great as that of the 
hundreds of teachers who have already procured them, but also as great as 
the delight of all who see them. They could not be purchased from an Art 
Dealer for erg times the proceeds from the Riley Pins and they are works 


t, east of the\limver with 
of the Missi These 

quickly wi among 
upIl selling gM will re- 
MS containigmnimmin’ 


roceeds fronme Capital of art you will be always proud to have in your school. @ It is impossible to 
-of the Rilypill place © describe or show by the illustrations below all the artistic beauty and skill 
‘hool towarijfmey Statue displayed in these famous treasures, they must be seen to be appreciated. 


If it is faith you need, a glance at the letters below from Superintendent 
Larabee of our City Schools, the Capital State Bank of our City and from a 
few of the hundreds of teachers who have already taken advantage of this 
exceptional offer will readily convince you that the merit is there. 

TEACHERS—Can you. afford to overlook such a remarkable opportunity 
when it comes to your school Free of all cost ? 


School Chill! imme- 
ng, bust, anigimf poems, 
ime the nandimeher and 
our communifmme as in- 
adly buy thegmto assist 
of James Whi 


Mail us the attached COUPON NOW. Don’t 
Send any Money. We will immediately 
send The RILEY PINS postpaid with 

all Instructions. SEND TODAY. 


THE CAPITAL STATE BANK OF OUR CITY 
MAKES THIS STATEMENT 
TO THE TEACHER :— 

We can assure every teacher that this exceptional 
offer is genuine in every respect and just as represented. 
The beautiful large oil painting of Riley’s ‘OLD SWIM- 
MIN’ HOLE” and the splendid life-like bust of Mr. 
Riley are valued possessions, worthy a favored place in 
any school room. {| We have accepted the trust of hold- 
ing the funds for the Great Riley Statue and can assure 
every teacher taking advantage of this offer that your dol- 
lar will go where it is intended and for no other purpose. 

CAPITAL STATE BANK, 
Greenfield, Indiana, 
N. C. Binford, Cashier 


WHITCOMB 
RILEY 


We Receive HUNDREDS OF 


LETTERS Like These 
Year-READ THEM 


We received the painting, bust and book in the very best 
condition. We were surprised to find such excellent works of 
Art. The pins sold like ‘thot cakes,’’ and were all sold the 


very first day. Harvey M. Nicxers, Greenwood, Ind. 


Every 


(Signed) 


I received the Riley Treasures intact and it is needless to say 
that we are highly pleased, [I must confess they are far above 


my expectations, Axepa Deva, Paisley, Oregon. 


We received the beautiful oil painting of the “Old Swimmin’ 
Hole,” and bust of Mr. Riley and are more than pleased with 
them. The pins were sold in a very short time and surely no 
teacher can overlook such an opportunity. Wishing you 


DESCRIPTION 
Of The PRIZE 


success, I am, 
BOOK OF Cora G. Jenson, Pekin, North Dakota. Or" 
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of Bixler#0i Painting of 


POEMS 


The prize book 
of poems for the 
pupil selling the 
most Riley Pins 
contains the ‘‘Old 
Swimmin’  Hole’’ 
and many other 
famous poems. It 
is lavishly _ illus- 
trated by Will 
Vawter and is a 
beautiful gift book. 
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We received the painting, bust and book in the L» 

very best condition, ‘The children and myself are ee” COUPON 

more than pleased with them and wish to thank oy ¢ 

you for giving us the privilege of obtaining . 

such splendid works of art. oN Greenfield 
Sretia D. Stone, Fonda, Iowa. R.R. 7. 27 Art Association, 


4 . 
We received the painting and bust kv, Greenfield, Ind. 


in excellent shape. We are delighted 5-7 Main Street. 
with them and it was easy to sell ‘4 GENTLEMEN : —Please send me 
the pins and secure such perfect postpaid by return mail the 
treasures of Art. Thanking Riley Pins to be sold by the pu- 
you for making it possible pils at Ten Cents Each, and the 
for us to possess them, proceeds sent to the Capital State 
Many B. Crato, Bank of-your city in full payment of 
Canton, Ono. one framed painting, bust and book, to 
be identical as described, express prepaid. 
Oue dollar of this amount is to be placed in 
the Statue Fund, and the name of the school, 
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In the Days of Daniel Boone 


Part Il 


6é RR-RR-RR! Grr-rrr-rrr!’’ 

Daniel Boone, Junior, seven years 
old, was a very fierce bear indeed. He 
growled so fiercely and advanced so furiously 
that little Johnny, who was only three, began 
to cry, and the play had to stop until Becky, 
his sister, could comfort him. 

Tke smaller settlers of Boonesborough 
were having a splendid play. It was a play 
of keep house, but the children today never 
think of such adventures as they went through 
in their housekeeping. They had gathered 
branches of trees and built a half-faced cabin 
such as some of them had lived in at first. 
It was exactly the kind their fathers still 
built when they went on one of their pro- 
longed hunts, and such a lodge was their 
only shelter for weeks or perhaps months. 
Dicky Calloway, in his enthusiasm, had even 
dragged out the bearskin that served for his 
bed-cover and hung it up on the open side to 
shut out the wind and make the cabin very 
luxurious. It made no difference to these 
small pioneers that the wind was a July 
wind, warm and sweet scented. 

From this realistic house little hunters 
were issuing to mount the backs of prancing 
horses made of branches with long sweeping 
tails. Each one carried a stick gun, and 
they made wonderful shots at make-believe 
bears and deer, elks and buffaloes. These 
were all impersonated by the one small boy, 
Daniel Boone, Junior; but he could growl 
terribly and imitate every wild animal of the 
forest. 

The mothers laughed when they heard the 
clamor of the children at play. Betsey and 
Fanny Calloway and Jemima Boone, the 
three larger girls of the settlement, had gone 
down to the river. ° 

The mother of little Danny and Jemima 
sat in the doorway of her log-cabdin working 
over a piece of deerskin. She was going to 
make it into a hunting shirt for her husband, 
for cloth was impossible to buy and the 
settlers used skins, Indian fashion, a great 
deal. 

‘‘How much noise the children are mak- 
ing!’’ she said, smiling. ‘‘What can they be 
playing now? That doesn’t sound like bear 
hunting unless—unless they have seen a real 
bear !’’ 

‘‘Help! Help! Father! Mother! 
Oh! Oh! Oh!”’ 

The end of the cry was strangely smoth- 
ered. It seemed to come from the farther 
bank of the river. The little children could 
not be there. 

‘Something has happened, ’’ thought the 
mother in sudden terror. She ran down to 
the river-bank. But not a sound! Nota 
girlish figure in sight! 

‘‘Jemima! Betsey! Fanny!’’ she called. 
‘‘Where are you?’’ 

Not a voice answered. A squirrel chat- 
tered. A jay screamed. Where could the 
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girls be? With sudden fear, she gazed 
anxiously up and down the bank. Where 
was the canoe? She could see the marks 
where it had been pushed into the water. 
Plainly the girls had gone out in it. Had it 
overturned ? 

With terror in her heart, she sped down 
the bank. A quarter of a mile below the 
settlement she caught sight of the canoe 
floating on the north side of the river. It 
was right side up, but it was empty. Where 
were the girls? 

Faint and far away came one more smoth- 
ered, inarticulate scream, checked with 
ominous suddenness. On the farther bank 
the ground was trampled as by a struggle. 
Then a fearful thought made her heart almost 
stop beating. 

Indians! There had been so many months 
with no trouble from the savages that the 
settlers had come to feel secure. But the 
red men often had done terrible things to 
the pioneers of Kentucky. Had they now 
seized and carried off the girls? Were the 
muffled cries their screams for help? 

The wife of Daniel Boone wrung her hands, 
those strong, capable hands that could do so 
many things. They were helpless now. She 
could not even get across the river for the 
canoe was gone. Sick with fear, she sped 
back to carry the dreadful tidings. 

The stricken group of women and children 
listened. The men and the older boys had 
gone hunting, for hunting was as necessary 
to the subsistence of the little colony as cul- 
tivating the fields. 

It took an appallingly long time to gather 
them together. Daniel Boone could not be 
found at all, for he was wont to hunt far 
away. With greatest haste, Colonel Callo- 
way, the father of Betsey and Fanny, with 
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The Children at Play 


a party of six, comprising, you may be sure, 
young Samuel Henderson, rode out on all the 
horses the settlement possessed, hoping to 
cut off the Indians at Lower Blue Lick as 
they crossed Licking River on their way to 
the Shawnee town. 

‘‘Ma, do you think they will find them ?’’ 
queried young Danny, wide-eyed. ‘‘Will 


they bring Jemima and Betsey and Fanny 
back ?”’ 
‘Oh, I don’t know! 


I don’t know, ’’ his 


mother answered chokingly. ‘‘If your father 
was here, he would get them. ’’ 

“‘When will Pa come back, Ma?’’ 

“‘Nobody can tell. When he gets to hunt. 
ing he may stay out any length of time,” 

But Daniel Boone was as keen as any 
Indian to discover from the smallest signs 
what was going on. Something showed 
him, even in the deep woods, that the settle. 
ment was in trouble. 

It was not long before little Danny, peep. 
ing through the porthole of the blockhouse, 
whither all the families of the settlement 
had fled, discerned the familiar figure in 
black deerskins approaching the tight-shut 
gate of the palisade of logs that surrounded 
the blockhouse. How they all rushed down 
to open it for him! They felt that he was aq 
greater protection than the best fortified 
defenses. 

“‘Can you get Jemima back, Pa?’’ quay- 
ered little Danny, clinging to his arm. It 
was no time to be hindered by a child, but 
the strong man of the settlement did not 
shake him off. 

‘*Yes,’’ he said; and even Mistress Cal- 
loway felt a relief and assurance that had 
not been hers before,.though her own hus- 
band had started out on a rescuing expedi- 
tion with half a dozen mounted men. 

On foot, Daniel Boone went out with only 
three or four men, for it was not safe to 
spare more from the settlement. His quick 
eye saw the broken branches and the tiny 
torn bits of cloth; and while the other party 
was chasing an imaginary trail,.he was fol- 
lowing a real one. Before captors and cap- 
tives had gone many miles he was following 
in their wake with his little party, noiseless 
as silence itself. 

The savages were getting tired of their 
captives. For Indians, while they were fairly 
patient with the strong and well who fell into 
their hands, showed no kindness to the weak 
and sick. Fanny, the youngest of the girls, 
had sprained her ankle, and for the last five 
miles had been able only to hobble along pain- 
fully. At last she sank to the ground, un- 
able to go a step farther. 

‘Ugh!’’ muttered the savage who had 
been dragging her along, growing more im- 
patient with every stop. He snatched his 
tomahawk and flourished it over her prostrate 
head. A moment more and there would have 
been only two of the captives. 

Bang! Swift and unerring, a bullet sped 
to the savage’s breast, and the tomahawk 
dropped just in time to save the life of the 
white girl. Another bullet struck down 
Jemima’s captor. The Indians could see 10 
one and had no idea how large a force of 
whites was upon them. The three remain- 
ing Indians ran swiftly and soon were hidden 
in the deep woods. They were evidently 
well frightened. Though it would have been 
easy for them to turn and find out how small 


(Continued on page 87) 
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“T will never do it again,’’ said Skip. 

“You have no more sense than Fluffy Fur,’ 
laughed Rags. “I am going to eat her cream 
every morning. I like it.”’ 

“It is her cream,’”’ said Skip thoughtfully. 

Next morning when Elsie put down the dish 
of cream, Rags was watching. He drove Fluffy 
Fur away very easily. Then he ate the cream. 
Just as he finished Barry walked into the yard. 
Skip was down by the road. ‘‘A-ha,’’ said Barry 
to Rags, ‘‘so you are the one! I shouldn't 
wonder if you did it vesterday, too. I will give 
you something to remember.”’ He took Rags 
in his mouth and shook him hard. 

Rags went and hid under the barn all day. 
So Mamma Brown took Skip with her on a nice 
long walk that afternoon. 
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The Four Pets 


By Edna S. Knapp 





oo 


ACH one of the Brown family owned a pet. 
Papa Brown had Barry, the Saint Bernard. 
Mamma Brown had Rags, the fox terrier. Skip 
was a King Charles who belonged to Carl. Elsie 
owned an Angora kitten named Fluffy Fur. 
The kitten was little and spunky. Rags said 
she hadn’t any sense. Skip thought it was great 
fun to tease her. Why, if a little dog even 
looked at her, she would growl and spit. Up 
would go her back and her tail would get as big! 
Skip and Rags had the best of times playing 
together. Barry was ‘too dignified to notice 
them much. But he would not let any other 
dog hurt them nor the kitten. 
Klsie used to give Fluffy Kur the cream left 
froin breakfast. She did this before she started 








This page when folded forms a booklet which may be given to children for a sight reading lesson. 
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Opening Exercises Conducted by the Pupils 


BY EUNICE LORAINE SCHOFIELD, Critic Teacher, Western Illinois State Normal School 


WO YOU belong to the group 
| of teachers who are not en- 
thusiastic over Opening Exer- 
Sei 1 cises? Do you dread the 

ROR 2s 1 morning exercises; find them 

SSUES 5 task? Are you compelled 
to use a book which gives suggestions for 
‘‘Opening Exercises for All the Year;’’ or do 
you omit this first part of the program alto- 
gether and rush into the arithmetic or geog- 
raphy lesson where you feel that you have 
something real to teach? 

If you are not enthusiastic over Opening Ex- 
ercises; if they fill in a dry, unprofitable 
period, making a bad beginning for the day, 
I suggest that you try the plan of letting the 
pupils conduct the morning exercises. The 
interest and enthusiasm pupils can arouse, 
the lively subject matter they can present, 
will make you ashamed of the unattractive 
material you have been trying to give them. 

Any teacher who has been in a good public- 
speaking class knows what an alive class it 
is. Our Opening Exercise period is a class in 
public speaking, conducted by the pupils. 
Our daily ten or fifteen-minute program varies 
every day in the week. Monday we have 
Stories; Tuesday, Investigations; Wednes- 
day, Quotations; Thursday, Talks; Friday, 
News or Current Events. 

One child in the room is chosen captain. 
He appoints three pupils to tell stories on 
Monday. On Monday the captain sits at the 
front of the room and takes charge of the 
program; the teacher goes back into the 
audience. The captain announces the first 
speaker and gives the title of the story to be 
told. After the story is finished the captain 
gives kindly criticism and permits the chil- 
dren, by acknowledging hands, to ask ques- 
tions if there is part of the story they do not 
understand. After the three stories have 
been told the captain decides on the best story 
teller and appoints the winning one for cap- 
tain of Tuesday’s program. The new captain 
appoints three people for ‘‘Investigations.’’ 

On Tuesday, after the Investigation talks 
have been given, the captain chooses the best 
of the three speakers for captain of Wednes- 
day’s program. This captain does not choose 
three people because on Wednesday every 
child in the room gives a quotation. The 
captain has one duty besides taking charge 
of the program. He is to select a quotation, 
which he wishes the whole room to memorize, 
and to write it on the board before school. 
When every pupil has given his quotation the 
captain raises the map, behind which is the 
written quotation, and the boy or girl who 
can memorize it first is made captain of Thurs- 
day’s program on ‘‘Talks.”? The pupil who 
gives the best talk is made captain for Mon- 
day’s ‘‘Story Day,’’ and he appoints his three 
people to tell stories on Monday. Friday is 
another day when all in the room take part 
in the program. The first pupil in the first 
row gives his news and the other pupils follow 
in consecutive order. 





During all of these exercises the teacher 
sits in the back of the room. If an error is 
made she corrects it, as she does in any other 
recitation. She should be very careful to beg 
the speaker’s pardon for an interruption. In 
these exercises the teacher will be able to do 
more with praise than with blame. If the 
pupil has tried hard his effort must be com- 
mended. If he has forgotten to get his quo- 
tation the teacher must kindly reprimand him, 
saying she is sorry, because the other pupils 
have gone to the trouble to get their quotations 
and have tried hard to entertain him and he 
hasn’t done as much for them. If he comes 
up with his quotation next time he must be 
doubly praised. If a child is made to feel 
that he is robbing the whole room and not 
merely the teacher or himself, if he is made 
to realize how much better he feels when he 
contributes his share, he will surprise you 
with his efforts in preparing his exercises. 

All exercises are prepared at home. This 
is the only home work that the pupils do in 
the lower grades. The pupils are urged to 
hunt up and select their own material. When 
the teacher gives her criticism she guides 
and corrects them in their judgment. 

Monday’s Program—Stories: The three 
pupils on the program may either read or tell 
their stories. (They should be asked to select 
short stories since the time is short.) The 
teacher should see that the pupils do not read 
all of the stories all of the time nor tell all of 
the stories all of the time. She can adjust 
this matter by praising the one who tells the 
story when the others read, and vice versa. 

The teacher should make suggestions as to 
where the pupils can find suitable stories: 
fables, fairy stories and stories of adventure, 
found in books at home or in readers. Often 
Sunday School papers or children’s magazines 
have good stories. Easy stories from history 
are suitable. 

On one Monday of the month the Story Day 
program varies. Two or three pupils are ap- 
pointed to dramatize a story instead of tell 
stories. The children practice these drama- 
tizations at home on Saturdays and evenings. 
They may dress in simple costume if they 
wish. The captain for this program acts as 
stage manager. He selects the story to be 
dramatized. 

Tuesday’s Program—lInvestigations: ‘‘In- 
vestigate’’ means to ‘‘examine closely,’’ and 
the three speakers each have something to 
show their audience on this day. For exam- 
ple, the speaker might investigate a ‘“‘hedge 
orange.’’ He holds the hedge orange up be- 
fore the class and tells what itis. He tells 
its color, shows its size and shape, and in- 
vestigates the outside covering. He cuts 
the orange open and investigates the inside. 
Some suggestions for things to be investi- 
gated are: Strange or interesting flowers, 
leaves, stones, or any kind of unusual speci- 
mens. Souvenirs and toys are often inter- 
esting and instructive. The teacher should 
encourage the pupils to be on the look-out 


for subjects and objects for investigation, 

Once a month Investigation Day program jg 
given over to ‘‘Game Day.”’ The captain may 
have any three players play a game, or they 
may tell the audience how it is played. The 
captain may have the whole room play a game. 
For example, he may have the room Dlay 
‘“‘seat-tag,’’ or have the room cut a paper de. 
sign puzzle. He plans his own program, but 
the teacher may put into his hands a copy of 
some book on games. 

Wednesday’s Program—Quotations: The 
pupils can get quotations from their readers, 
gem books, calendars, magazines and papers, 
The quotations should be appropriate to the 
time and season if possible. In the fall of 
the year quotations on seeds, falling leaves, 
apples, pumpkins and corn are good. The 
idea of ‘‘appropriateness’’ should be carried 
out in all of the programs. At Halloween 
time the stories told may be of ghosts or 
witches; on Tuesday a pumpkin may be “‘in- 
vestigated;’’ and on Thursday the ‘‘Talks” 
may be on the History of Halloween. 

Thursday’s Program—Talks: A Talk is 
similar to an ‘‘Investigation,’’ but is a broader 
subject. The pupil may give both the descrip- 
tion and history of the object. He need not 
have the object to show the audience. He 
may talk on ‘‘automobiles’’ if he wishes, 
Other subjects may be taken from history. 
He may talk on some great explorer or dis- 
coverer, or on some great battle. He may 
talk on pictures, statues, buildings, animals, 
plants, or birds. 

On one Thursday of the month we talk in 
“‘song.’’ On this ‘‘Song Day”’ the captain 
may ask the audience to sing his three favor- 
ite songs. If there is time left he may ask 
the audience for selections. If the captain 
chooses, he may have groups or individuals 
give musical selections. 

Friday’s Program—News: The pupils may 
give news of their own town or city, or they 
may give world-wide news. They get their 
news from newspapers or magazines. Only 
a good type of news (wholesome) is given. 

On the fourth Friday of the month we have 
‘Joke Day.’’ The pupils may either read or 
tell a joke. Inthe next month on this day 
we have ‘‘Riddle Day’’ instead of news. The- 
pupils enjoy these days very much. 

It is unbelievable how interested pupils will 
become in Opening Exercises if they are per 
mitted to conduct them according to some 
such program as here described. Such a pr 
gram has system but is not monotonous, be 
cause it is a continuous round of different 
subjects presented by different people. The 
pupils try to prepare well in order to win the 
prize of being captain (which is considered 4 
high honor). The exercises give a broa 
knowledge, teach good oral expression, 8 
delivery, self-government, and self-reliant. 
Such instruction appeals to many instincts 
having educational value, namely: Rivalry, 
Emulation, Sociality, Independence, Mas 
tery, Manipulation, Ownership, Kindliness. 
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Downy Woodpecker 


= yl WAS a bright warm morn- 
ing in late February when 
Mr. Carter called Paul to 
come to help him look over the 
aN apple orchard, ‘“There area 
good many old trees that need 
trimming up; it should have been done last 
fall,’’? he said. ‘‘See where this branch was 
broken, some insect got into the bark and 
worked mischief until the limb was ruined. 
’ll eut it off!’’ and he went to work with 
his saw. 

‘Tf the chickadees had been about perhaps 
they would have eaten the insects,’’ said 
Paul, who had been feeding the birds during 
the winter. 

‘TLook!’’ exclaimed Mr. Carter, suddenly, 
pointing to a small black and white bird that 
was hopping up a tree-trunk not far distant, 
and striking his bill vigorously into the rough 
bark. ‘“‘There is a bird which is after apple 
borers. ’’ 

“Oh, I know him,’’ said Paul. ‘‘“That’s 
Downy Woodpecker in his tiny red cap. He 
likes to swing on the meat bones I put out.’’ 

“Yes, and he likes to climb over the trees. 
See him draw back his head and strike the 
trunk sharply! All woodpeckers use their 
stout bills for chisels and pickaxes. ”’ 

“Father, ’’ said Paul in a low voice, after 
the two had been working for some time, 
“what is that big bird clinging near the 
base of the pine tree? Do you see him?”’ 

Mr. Carter looked. ‘‘Why, that’s a 
flicker, Paul. I haven’t see one for years, 
though I knew them well when I was a boy.’’ 

“Isn’t he handsome!’’ exclaimed Paul. 
“He has a red-cap like Downy’s, only very 
much larger. ’’ 

“Yes, and he’s a woodpecker, too; all the 
males of the woodpecker family wear red 
caps. He has a large black crescent on his 
spotted breast. See him brace himself by 
his stiff tail and cling with his toes. He has 
four toes, I believe, two in front and two 
behind, so he gets a good safe hold on the 
ttunk.’’ Mr. Carter and Paul stood very 
quietly watching the bird, who began to 
dress his feathers. 

“His back is brown with little black bars! 
There, did you see him lift his wing?’’ said 





LROTE:—Colored plates of the Downy Woodpecker may be ob- 
eg from the publishers of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 
the rate of 13 for 25 cents, No less than 13 sold. 
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A Carpenter in Feathers 


BY LYLE WARD SANDERSON 


Paul. ‘‘It’s yellow as gold underneath, and 
so is his tail. Oh, I must go call Eleanor, ”’ 
and Paul ran back to the house to get his 
sister, who hurried out to see the new wood- 
pecker. 

But Golden-wing did not wait for them. 
Eleanor caught only a glimpse of him flying 
off through the trees, the big white patch on 
his rump showing plainly. At once the chil- 
dren hastened down the road to report the 
new bird to little Miss Perkins, the old lady 
who, as she often said herself, ‘‘just made 
neighbors of everything that flew.’’ 

Miss Perkins was pleased to hear about 
the flicker. ‘‘He’s a jolly fellow, ’’ she said, 
‘‘T heard him calling this morning. ’’ 

She showed the children some pictures of 
different woodpeckers. ‘‘You see,’’ she ex- 
plained, ‘‘they are the carpenter birds. They 
all have stout bills, made for drilling into the 
hard bark. Woodpeckers love to make houses; 
besides drilling out a hole in a decayed 
branch for his own home the flicker makes 
holes that other birds use to nest in.’’ 

“‘What is this queer picture, Miss Per- 
kins?’’ asked Paul, pick- 


their parents felt no hesitancy about leaving 
them alone, when they wished to spend the 
evening with a neighbor. But, one night, 
Mr. and Mrs. Carter, returning home rather 
late, found two badly frightened children. 

‘It was burglars!’’ Paul explained ex- 
citedly. ‘‘We heard them rapping round the 
house, trying to get in.’’ 

‘‘They woke me up,’’ broke in Eleanor, 
‘‘and Paul, too. We kept still but they 
didn’t go away for a long time. Oh, I’m 
scared even now!’’ 

Mrs. Carter quieted the children while her 
husband went outside to investigate. ‘“There 
is no one about,’’ he declared. ‘‘You heard 
the wind rattling the branches of the trees.’’ 

But the children talked a good deal about 
the burglars. They reported that a sus- 
picious looking man had been seen in the 
neighborhood. When, a few days later, Mrs. 
Carter in her husband’s absence was startled 
by the strange noises that she heard about 
dusk, she also began to be a little timid. 
She was very glad to have Miss Perkins ap- 


(Continued on page 85) 





ing up another illustration. 

‘“‘That shows the wood- 
pecker’s long barbed 
tongue. With such aspear, 
Paul, they can pick out the 
destructive insects that are 
working under the bark. 
Downy gets the wood _ bor- 
ers. The flicker devours 
many ants that destroy tim- 
ber; he eats tent caterpil- 
lars and birch plant lice; 
in the fields he breaks up 
many ant hills. He is an 
extremely useful bird and 
should be protected. One 
of his many names is High- 
hole. Perhaps you can 
guess why? You will enjoy 
watching him this spring. ”’ 

Paul and Eleanor kept 
a careful lookout for the 
handsome bird. Some time 
later they heard him beat- 
ing a loud tattoo on a hollow 
branch, drumming’ away 
merrily in hope of attract- 
ing a mate. 

As the warm weather 
came on the children en- 
joyed watching for the dif- 
ferent birds as they return- 
ed from the south. Both 
Paul and Eleanor grew very 
fond of their new home, 
the gray weather-beaten 
house on the hill. They 
kept the rooms gay with 
spring flowers, and they 








\/ 








made friends with the peo- 
ple who lived in the vicini- 
ty. So thoroughly at home 
did the children become that 


Outline of Downy Woodpecker for Coloring 


Carbon or hectographed copies of this drawing may be given to pupils 
to trace and color. ( é 
making children acquainted with birds. 


The Audubon Society recommends this method for 
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The Singing in the Village School 


BY SARAH M. HOWLAND, Assistant Supervisor of Music, State Normal School, New Paltz, N. Y. 


Song Singing in Opening Exercises 

a ‘) N THE average village school 
wey where there is no teacher of 

hrs "as 2 music, and music is not con- 
er \ | L/ sidered a part of the curricu- 
NR Oy lum, there are at best only 

Bettas Occasional children who can 
play the ordinary song on piano or organ, 
and more limited still are the numbers of 
those who can sing at sight an unfamiliar 
melody merely by reading it from the staff. 
The boys, especially, are liable to be difficult 
problems, either from indifference or open 
hostility to any attempts at good singing. 
Many times they consider it unmanly to sing 
anything except the bass part, which part, 
of course, they can not sing unless their 
voices have changed. This combination of 
true bass voices with the unchanged voices 
of the younger boys, and the still more diffi- 
cult problem of those voices that are in the 
actual process of change, in itself enough 
to dishearten the bravest teacher, even 
though these same boys could read music 
well at sight. Added to this, we may finda 
tendency on the part of the girls to laugh at 
the boys’ crude attempts to sing, and a cor- 
responding quenching of the boys’ willing- 
ness to try. In many schools teachers have 
found these problems so difficult that they 
have given up trying to have everyone join 
in the singing. Thus, in many schools the 
singing has become little more than rote 
singing by a few of the girls. 

Even among the girls, there may be 
many who have harsh voices, and many 
who insist on singing on only one tone. Fur- 
thermore, there are many who, though not 
monotones, still are unable to match tones, 
that is, ‘‘who cannot carry a tune.’’ Under 
such circumstances ordinary methods of 
teaching music must be greatly modified. 

First, we must work to arouse interest and 
to maintain this interest while we are testing 
voices and working individually with the 
boys whose voices are changing, and with 
all children who are monotones. While the 
others sing, these children must be kept 
busy. Those children who can not match 
tones will gradually improve if allowed to 
sing softly with the others. In many songs 
the boys can whistle the chorus even though 
they could not sing it well. The monotones, 
specially among the younger children, can 
be kept busy setting motions to the songs 
that the others sing, and can be seated near 
a child whose voice is true, in order to listen. 
Every child should be encouraged to take 
some part, even though not singing. 

Much, too, depends upon the choice of 
songs. Songs with strongly marked rhythm 
and quick tempo always appeal to the un- 
trained child, and so are good to use at the 
start, Even among hymns we may prefer 
some to others. ‘‘Onward, Christian Sol- 
diers’’ and the ‘‘Austrian Hymn’’ are better 
to begin with than ‘‘Abide with Me’’ or 











THE FIRST OF SEVERAL ARTICLES 


‘Lead, Kindly Light.’’ This is because the 
first two songs can be sung in a more vig- 
orous style and can therefore arouse more 
of the child’s enthusiasm than the latter, 
which eall for broad, smooth singing, deep 
breathing and well sustained tones, and 
which are therefore better suited for mature 
voices. With such a song as ‘‘Onward, 
Christian Soldiers’’ the teacher may well drill 
upon one stanza; have this repeated several 
times, each time faster without loss of time 
between the repetitions. At each repetition 
the song gathers momentum, until finally 
the children will sing it enthusiastically from 
the depths of their hearts. If this repetition 
of the one stanza fail of results, try some 
kind of visualization to bring before the chil- 
dren a mental image of the real meaning of 
the song. For instance, in connection with 
‘Onward, Christian Soldiers’? the teacher 
might say to her class.a few words about 
the Crusades and those times when many 
men of Europe were ‘‘Christian soldiers. ’’ 
She might picture to them the great armies 
that rallied to the standard of Peter the Her- 
mit, and then bring before the imaginations 
the spectacle of great kings, such as Richard 
the Lion-Hearted, leaving their thrones to 
go to the rescue of the Holy Sepulchre. Such 
a visualization, of course, the teacher would 
not represent as being the true story of the 
song but it would serve the purpose of kind- 
ling the children’s imagination. Of course, 
wherever the true story of a song or the story 
of the circumstances under which it was 
written are available, the teacher’s way is 
very easy. Since many songs are not thus 
distinguished, the teacher may be pardoned 
for inventing her own material, provided 
that she always tells the children that it is 
fictitious. 

After the children have sung the first 
stanza try the second stanza in a similar way, 
or try varying it in many ways. Let the 
girls sing the stanza and the boys join in the 
chorus, or let the girls hum the first part and 
the boys whistle the chorus while the girls 
sing; or divide the girls, letting some sing 
the first line, others the second line, ete. If 
interest is not sufficiently aroused, try com- 
petition. Ask one row to sing the whole 
chorus and then the second row to sing it 
better. When you ask the boys to sing the 
chorus alone, ask the girls to hum or sing 
it very softly, because the latter must be 
kept so busy with their own problems that 
they have no time to laugh when the boys 
first try. Otherwise the boys’ first attempt 
followed by the girls’ laugh may be the end 
of the boys’ singing forever. If, however, 
the unfortunate laugh does occur, the wise 
teacher will use every effort to cover it. 
When giving the boys a song of this kind to 
sing, the teacher must be very careful to set 
the pitch well within the range of the boys’ 
voices and show the boys who sing bass how 
to take the pitch an octave lower. 


After the children have learned several] of 
the more lively hymns try the more spirited 
of the national songs, such as the ‘‘Battle 
Hymn of the Republic’’ and ‘‘Columbia, the 
Gem of the Ocean,’’ for both of these songs 
have strongly marked rhythms and always 
appeal to boys. The ‘‘Star Spangled Banner” 
requires more attention, for some of the jn. 
tervals are difficult and the phrases long to 
sustain with one breath. 

After we have aroused interest in singing, 
so that most of the children will sing with. 
out being urged, we may develop the idea of 
accent, and strong and weak beats. Then 
the teacher may go a step farther. She may 
take up some of those songs which she 
formerly passed over when she sacrificed 
everything for spirit and enthusiasm. Take 
such a song as ‘‘Come, Thou Almighty King,” 
and insist on deep breathing. If this does 
not seem easy give a few breathing exercises 
and show how they can be applied to musical 
phrases. Where you want the children to 
breathe give a little, quick upward move- 
ment of your wrist to indicate the new 
breath. Insist that all notes be held their 
full length and that enough breath be saved 
toaccomplish this. Practice singing the song 
with broad, full tone, with mouths opened and 
rounded, and lips protruding. Then let the 
children hum it or sing it softly as an echo 
with loo. Watch here that the children do 
not sing with a shouting tone. 

For improvement of tone quality try “Love's 
Old Sweet Song’’ with boys and girls alter- 
nating until the chorus is reached. Hum the 
chorus or sing it through softly with loo or 
boo, and then sing it with this same tone 
quality with the correct words. If the teacher 
here insists on the even, well sustained breath- 
ing, the open and rounded lips and the high 
head tones, she will notice a great improve- 
ment in tone quailty. 

Sometimes, too, it is well to select a song 
the words of which contain many broad vow- 
els, such as ‘‘Holy, Holy Holy.’’ Teach the 
children to watch that their o’s are pr 
nounced very clearly, with well-rounded lips 
and their jaws not stiffened and set. Show 
the children how correct beathing improves 
asong. Teach them to draw in a deep breath 
and sing one tone, gradually increasing it and 
then gradually decreasing it thus: 

»_ PF — /) p=—Ffeh 

[cS ee fe 




















Show them how to apply this to a passage 
marked crescendo as: 
2 ————— FF 
Fate =e Sibert SA 
Drink to meonly with thine eyes,and Iwill pledge with mise | 
Teach them also how to strike a very loud 
fortissimo in this way. 
Now, perhaps, the teacher can attempt very 
simple part-singing even by rote. For this 
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(Continued on page 75) 
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Training for Social Efficiency 


A Report of Lectures Given by Noted Educators at the Summer Session, State Normal School, Kansas 


SOCIAL EDUCATION 


32) N COLONIAL times the most 
stress in education was laid 
upon the personality of the 
teacher. A little later, the 
greatest importance was 
placed upon politics. In the 
nineteenth century the greatest stress fell on 
the course of study: teachers must be well 
versed in the branches of knowledge to be 
taught. By the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury child study was emphasized in all nor- 
mal schools. Now we are becoming conscious 
of the social factor. We must develop along 
thelines of twentieth century social efficiency. 
We must work and study to keep pace with 
the changing social and economic needs. 
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The purpose of culture is to tie people to- 
gether. This is the aim of liberal education, 
but we can not, in this century, train a man 
for tomorrow’s work with yesterday’s mem- 
ory and habits. This is why there has re- 
cently come the movement in education to 
teach children to think and study. 


A truly cultured man has a wholesome view 
of life: he has an understanding of the whole 
situation. The curriculum which contains 
many subjects isa step in the right direction. 
People with an armful of Reading, Writing 
and Arithmetic are not scholars. It is the 
content studies that give the wide informa- 
tion so necessary. 

A wide collection of ideas, however, docs 
not make intelligence. These ideas must be 
organized. We must remember, not facts 
but principles, and we must know how to 
apply these principles to concrete cases. 

In every man’s and every woman’s life 
there should be three aspects of education: 
(1) social, (2) vocational, (3) recreative. 
There is now a growing need for this third 
aspect—recreation—because of our strenuous 
civilization. Every man isa citizen who feels 
the strain of citizenship and politics. The 
world itself has been expanding and growing 
heavier to carry. We have been extending 
our social relations until the whole planet is 
our world, and its news is our breakfast table 
gossip. 

Men must play. If they are given nothing 
with which to play, they will become sensual. 
The modern rise of vice is due to men’s ef- 
forts to compensate themselves for the mo- 
hotony of life. It is always in monotonized 
Industries that strikes and rebellions occur. 
In school there must be manual training and 
such expression subjects in order to balance 
the day’s work. 

Our business as teachers is to see that the 
schools provide for these three modes of ex- 
Pression—the social, the vocational and the 
tecreative—so that men will be more whole- 
Some, more ready to take up the work of pro- 

uction with larger power.—Dr. Henry Suz- 
» President University of Washington. 


Notes taken in EDITH JONES 
THE PLAYGROUND MOVEMENT 


The fundamental necessity to success on 
the playground is friendship. The supervisor 
or teacher must have respect for the pupils’ 
personalities. The teacher’s great purpose is 
to be an influence for good, to bring out the 
better nature of those with whom he comes 
in contact. He must: see an ideal in every 
child and endeavor to bring it out. 

No kind of prohibition: has ever been effec- 
tive in discipline. A prohibition is a chal- 
lenge. We must prevent disorder from aris- 
ing by keeping the children busy and happy. 
The most successful teacher is the one who 
punishes least. The power of suggestion is 
of great importance in giving commands. Get 
the conviction that you are to be obeyed and 
show that conviction in tone and attitude. 

The problem of discipline by the student 
body is claiming more and more attention. 
The only law to which the majority of us pay 
any attention is the law of public opinion. 
Work with the children and let the children 
work with you for the common good. Give 
the children a chance to train themselves in 
self-control. 

The teacher is not only underpaid, but he 
is also ‘‘underplayed.’’ The teacher needs 
play as much as the children. The nervous 
teacher makes the nervous classroom, and the 
cure for the nervous strain under which the 
teacher works is plenty of exercise in the 
fresh air. One or two hours of really vigor- 
ous exercise each day is necessary to the 
maintenance of the teacher’s health. The 
teachcr who does not know how to play can- 
not understand the language of childhood. 

The kind of judgment which comes on the 
baseball diamond and on the foot-ball grid- 
iron is the kind which will be valuable in 
later life. Nor is there anything better to 
break down social barriers and racial preju- 
dices than athletics. Children on the play- 
ground get a new conception of justice. 

Play is just as much needed in small towns 
and country districts as in large towns. There 
is rarely much play of the right kind unless 
it is encouraged and supervised. Less than 
five per cent of our rural schools have enough 
ground on which to play baseball. There 
should be about two acres of ground around 
the schoolhouse, partly planted to trees, but 
with plenty of room for games and apparatus. 
Volley ball corrects the bad postures caused 
by farm work, and provides an opportunity 
for all the children to play. Indoor baseball 
played with a large soft ball can be enjoyed 
by girls as well as boys. 

A child has a right to his childhood, and 
the school which deprives him of this is harm- 
ful. We should not try to. teach a child all 
he should know before he is fourteen, but 
should rather give him the impression that 
education isto continue through life.—Dr. 
Henry -S:- Curtis, formerly Secretary Play- 
ground Association of America. 


PRIMARY EDUCATION 


Trained judgment and initiative cannot 
come from children who are given no chance 
to exercise these faculties. Children can 
only gain efficiency by dealing with real prob- 
lems. The social phase of school life and of 
education is based upon what society expects 
of pupils. For this reason we begin in the 
first grade to develop projects which are cen- 
tered about the home. 

The Christmas ‘‘toy shop’’ has been very 
successful in Chicago. A short time before 
Christmas the children are asked to bring to 
school their discarded toys. A novel black- 
board ‘‘advertisement’’ awakens the chil- 
dren’s interest at once: ‘‘Wanted—mechanies 
to repair automobiles and engines; surgeons 
to set broken limbs, ete.’’ This work is prac- 
tically all done outside of school hours. These 
toys, together with others made in the man- 
ual training department are given to less for- 
tunate children. The pupils are thus kept in 
touch with the erying needs of society. 

If a teacher can teach a good reading les- 
son, she can teach anything else. All meth- 
ods fail until we have awakened in the child 
a desire to read. Reading should give satis- 
faction; it should tell something which the 
child wishes to know, and it should make him 
think. As an illustration, with pictures of 
several birds hung before the class, write on 
the board, naming each word as you write 


blue head 
red back 
black wings 
white tail 
breast 


Say to the class, ‘‘I saw a bird this morn- 

ing.’’ Write 
‘Its head was blue. 

Its back was blue, ete. 

Do not name the underlined words again. 
Let the children read what you have written 
and find the picture which corresponds to the 
description, 

Teach word families as a part of primary 
reading work. Mother Goose is full of things 
we may use in teaching reading. A reading 
lesson is good if it gives something new. 
There are five types of reading lessons: (1) 
those which mass the old and give new ma- 
terial; (2) those which train for imagery; (3) 
those which give information; (4) guessing 
from description; (5) adapted stories. 

The mathematics given to small children 
should represent obstacles or problems in the 
way of something they wish to gain. The 
first thing to do is to give the children units 
with which to measure. Give plenty of men- 
tal computation. Have the children, after 
studying measures, make an accurate foot 
rule, a yard tape measure from cloth, and 
other things which they can use. 

Teach lessons in economy along with mathe- 
matics. Ask the pupils to make a box which 


(Continued on paye 83) 
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VALENTINE POSTER 

The black-haired little girl wears a white dress and 
light green apron. The white cat has a green ribbon 
of the color of the apron. Let the fair-haired 
little brother wear a white waist, white shoes and 
stockings, and blue trousers. All shadows in scissors, 
glass and paint-box are blue gray, the brush has a 
brown handle, and the box has splashes of color in the 
lid where the colors have been tried. The box has 
four colors: red, yellow, blue and black. All the 
hearts are red; the bird is light blue. Keep colors 
bright. Mount on a background of light blue 40 by 
18 inches, with a floor of dark green 40 by 7 inches. 
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M. Frances Warren 


ANY teachers are interested 
in the ‘‘where and how’’ to 
get materials for the teach- 
ing of geography in a live 
‘‘up to date’’ way, and are 
seriously handicapped by not 

knowing. No textbook, no matter how well 

it is written, can give to either teacher or 
pupil all that should be known about any one 
subject. It will of necessity contain only 
meager data because it must cover so large 

a scope, and we must turn to other interest- 

ing books to supply the need not satistied by 

the text. We also must teach our pupils how 
to handle these books as reference books. 

We must teach them to use several books in 

gathering data, for the solution of geograph- 

ical problems, instead of being content with 
the information obtained from just one book. 

No pupil can weigh values who uses one book 

alone. He must gather from many books to 

be able to compare statements and draw con- 
clusions. If he is taught to use several 
reference books in the solution of problems 
in geography, he will know how to use them 
in the solution of problems in other subjects. 

Teaching geography by the aid of lantern 
slides is wonderfully alive, concrete, and in- 
teresting. The teacher who says that she 
cannot afford a lantern has not given the sub- 
ject sufficient thought, has not inquired fully, 
and has not been resourceful. I have often 
wondered just how much advertisements 
mean to teachers. Lantern and view com- 
panies advertise in school magazines. There 
are lanterns as low as sixteen dollars. Sup- 
posing your school board refuses to buy one 
for the school, I have in mind four teachers 
who, by the help of their pupils, overcame 
that difficulty. One gave monthly programs— 

‘Trips into Lands Beyond the Seas ;’’ another 

collected rubber articles that were worn out 

and sold them to a rubber concern in her 
town; another, with her girls, hemmed 
towels for the dentists in her town, and an- 
other sold popcorn balls. The lanterns were 
purchased, and by giving lantern entertain- 

ments occasionally the children bought a 
wonderful collection of postcards and slides. 

The finest set of slides for the teaching of 
Home Geography that I ever have seen was 

made by a teacher who owned a five-dollar 

‘‘Brownie’’ camera. The making of lantern 

slides is very simple and any phctographer 
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Helps in Geography Teaching 


BY M. FRANCES WARREN, Geography Specialist 


will willingly explain the process to a teacher. 
By offering to exchange postcards with the 
pupils of any school in a town in which one 
is interested, a school can make quite a 
collection. One of the best sets of industrial 
cards I have was purchased at a Five and Ten 
Cent Store in Knoxville, Tenn. As a usual 
thing, these stores have very good collections 
of the industries in each town where they are 
located. Knoxville has good sets of the cot- 
ton industry, quarrying and river transporta- 
tion. Every lantern should have a postcard 
attachment, by all means. 

In this article I have attempted to give an 
accurate list of industries that will, upon 
application, send out school exhibits.. No 
teacher who is thoroughly interested in the 
teaching of geography so that her pupils will 
get the maximum amount of usable informa- 
tion out of it will try to teach it without the 
exhibits. It cannot be successfully done, no 
matter how many reference books she may 
use. Any teacher in the northern states who 
attempts to teach the cotton or the rice in- 
dustry without the use of the cotton or the rice 
exhibits will find both dead subjects so far 
as the pupils are concerned, because they have 
never seen arice plantation nor a cotton field. 
The cotton gin means much more to the child 
if he is given a cotton boll and told to separate 
the lint from the seed, and time himself. 

As I suerested in a previous article, it is 
far the better way to collect exhibits actually 
made by the pupils themselves in various 
towns. The best cotton exhibit I ever saw 
was made by the boys and girls in a small 
town in Georgia. I wrote to ‘‘The Principal 
of any Ward School’’ in that little town, 
asking him to suggest to the pupils in his 
school that they make an exhibit, each pupil 
making and writing about some part of the 
exhibit. I offered to give, in exchange, an 
exhibit made by some of my pupils. The ex- 
hibit came three weeks later. The cotton 
by-products were put in small two-inch 
square boxes, each labeled and containing a 
very short essay on the contents, with the 
name of the donor. A great deal of useful 
language and composition work was furnished 
in this way, for letters were exchanged by 
the pupils in both towns. A coffee exhibit 
from Rio de Janeiro was obtained in the same 
way. 

It is my earnest hope that if any teacher 
has not made a large collection of useful ex- 
hibits for the teaching of geography, she will 
do it with her pupils this winter, and never 
try again to teach children without this won- 
derful aid. Nothing is quite so hopeless and 
impossible as to try to make things clear and 
conerete to children without the actual see- 
ing of the thing taught, so far as it is pos- 
sible to provide it. 

SCHOOL EXHIBITS AND MATERIALS 


Flour; Wheat — 

Washburn, Crosby Flour Mills, Minneapolis, Minn. 
(One can get a real flour mill model from this 
company for $3.50 or free on conditions. ) 

Knoxville Milling Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 

Hecker, Jones, Jovrell Milling Co., New York 
City. “vt 


Cc rn 
Corn Products Co., Jersey City, N. J., or New 
York City. (This exhibit includes flour, syrups 
starches, glucose, etc.) : 

Produce Exchange, New York City. 

Rice — 

Rice Association of America, Crowley, La. (This 
exhibit contains the rice sprays, rice in the dif- 
ferent stages of preparation, and rice meal.) - 

Oats; Corn; Wheat; Rice; Cereals of all kinds— 
Quaker Oats Co., Railway Exchange, Chicago, II], 
talston Wheat Foods, 810 Gratiot St., St. Louis 

Mo. ‘ 

Kellogg Toasted Corn Flakes Co., Battle Creek 
Mich. ; 

Western Cereals Mills, Akron, Ohio. 

Coffee — 

A. W. Mumford, Chicago, III. 

McLaughlin & Co., Chicago, Ill. (This large 
house has branch offices at Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil, Box 583, and Santos, Brazil. It takes 
17 days to get mail to either place. ) 

Cacao 
Walter Baker Co., Milton, Mass. 

Wilbur Chocolate Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Walter Lowney Co., Boston, Mass. 

Tea— 

Chase and Sanborn, Boston or Chicago. 

Spices— 

B. Fischer Co., New York City. 

Cotton— 

Dallas Cotton Mills, Dallas, Texas. 

Lawrence Cotton Mills, Lawrence, Mass. 

Manchester Cotton Mills, Manchester, N. H. 

Woolen— 

Lion Yarn Co., 408 Broadway, New York City. 

Hortsman Co., 5th & Cherry Streets, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Knoxville Woolen Milis, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Botony Woolen Mills, Passaic, N. J 

Lawrence Woolen Mills, Lawrence, Mass. 

Lowe!l Woolen Mills, Lowell, Mass. 

Silk— 

Cheney Brothers, New Manchester, Conn. 

Paterson Silk Mills, Paterson, N. J. 

Belding Brothers & Co., 201 West Monroe St., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Flax 
James McCutchon & Co., 

City. 

Rubber— 

Firestone Tire Company, 5S. Akron, Ohio. 

Goodyear Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 

United States Rubber Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Hartford Rubber Co., Hartford, Conn. 

Leather — 

Burlington Shoe Factories, Burlington, N. J. 

Lynn Boot & Shoe Mfg. Co., Lynn, Mass. 

Coward Shoe Co., Greenwich St., New York City. 

Milwaukee Leather Tanning Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Felt — 

Bellville Hat Factory, Burlington, N. J. 

Cement— 

Portland Cement Co., New York City. 

Paints— 

New Jersey Paint Co., New York City. 

A. S. Boyle Co., 1903 Dans Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Lumber— 

Bureau of Forestry, Washington, D. C. 

Steel : 
Bureau of Mines and Mining, Washington, D. ¢. 
Mesabi Iron Mines, Duluth, Minn. 

Bessemer Steel Plant, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Paper-— 

Okonite Paper Mills, Passaic, N. J. ! 

Thomas Phillips Paper Mills, Akron, Ohio. 

Steel Products— ot 
Landers. Frary & Clark, 344 Center St., NeW 

Britain, Conn. 

Linoleum & Oilcloth— 

Linoleum & Oilcloth Works, Kearney, N. J. 

Oils— 

Bayonne Oil Refining Co., Bayonne, N. J. 

Standard Oil Co., New York City. 

Pottery— . J 
Woolridge Clay Products Co., Woolridge, N. J: 
Clay Products Co., Trenton, N. J. 

Akron Clay Products Co., Akron, Ohio. 

Glass— 

Vineland Glass Works, Vineland, N. J. 

Extracts— : 

Price Flavoring Extract Co., Chicago, Ii. 

Sugar; Syrups— ‘ 
American Sugar Refining Co., New York City. 
Corn Products Co., Jersey City, N. J. 


(Contiaued on page 85) 
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The Awakening of Mr. Dawson 





PESWAHE District Superintendent 
ef] surveyed schoolroom Number 

6 with evident disapproval, but 
Miss Carewe was busily con- 
4 ducting her primer arithmetic 
’ class in another section of the 
room, and it was plain that she paid not the 
slightest attention to the Honored Personage 
at the desk. Moreover, it was equally plain 
that Miss Carewe’s pupils were in the habit 
of doing exactly as they pleased. Superin- 
tendent Dawson inwardly cursed himself for 
not visiting this particular school before; if 
euch conduct had been allowed for two weeks 
itwas high time it was stopped, and stopped 
itshould be. Things were coming to a pretty 
pass when pupils whispered, exchanged books, 
and left their seats without permission! If 
Miss Carewe would not conform to the regu- 
lations of the school board why then—but 
what in the world was that teacher doing ? 
The discomfited man at the desk sat up with 
ajerk when a girlish voice rang out— 

‘*Little Jack Horner 

Sat in a corner, 

Eating arithmetic pie; 
He put in his thumb 
And pulled out a plum, 
And said— 

“What, Clyde ?”’ 

“§6+9=15,’’ answered the child, quickly se- 
lecting a slip of paper from the box Miss 
Carewe passed him. 

“Right! Now, Annie.’’ 

“Y% of 12=6.”’ 

“Good!’? responded the teacher. ‘‘Ells- 
worth, if you don’t watch, some one is going 
to get your plum.’’ 

“Yeth’m,”’ lisped the little transgressor, 
“but I was watching the flwies on the win- 
dow!” 

Miss Carewe smiled brightly. 
are there, laddie ?’’ 

“Sixth. There were nine, but free flew 
away” 

“That’s a nice story, isn’t it, class ?”’ and, 
as the little hands flew up, Miss Carewe 
passed the box to Marion. 

“l4=8,” : 

“Seven,”’ ecstatically corrected Ellsworth, 
and seized his belated plum. 

And so the merry game progressed. Ea- 
gerly little hands seized the magic slips of pa- 
ber, quickly little tongues told the correct 
story, and triumphantly were the spoils count- 
ed, When the class was dismissed, after ten 
minutes of active recitation, enthusiasm was 
atits highest. Even the staid Mr. Dawson 
seemed favorably impressed when he consid- 
ered the vast amount of ground that had been 
“vered. Of course, he reasoned, it was ab- 
surd introducing nursery rhymes into the 
choolroom—other methods along the same 
line would do exactly as well; he would speak 

Miss Carewe on the subject. But the poor 
“uperintendent received another shock more 
Severe than the first. Miss Carewe was ac- 
hally taking up school hours for the discus- 
Sion of games! 


‘*How many 


BY ETHELYN E. GRATTAN 


“How many of you little folks would like to 
play ‘Drop the Handkerchief’ this recess ?’’ 

A rapid rise of hands showed that they 
were unanimously agreed. 

“It is lots of fun,’ thoughtfully acquiesced 
Miss Carewe (little minds must be led, not 
forced), ‘‘but I think it’s much nicer to drop 
number cards instead of handkerchiefs. Any- 
one who has a card dropped to him must an- 
swer it before he catches the person who 
dropped it. If he gives the wrong answer he 
must stand in the middle of the ring until he 
thinks what it is. Try it and see who can 
get the greatest number of cards. Now, 
class, what is our school motto ?’’ 

“*Excelsior,’’ instantly responded thirty vi- 
brant voices. 

‘*And our slogan ?’’ 

‘We do things!’’ 

‘‘Our mottoes for this week are what ?”’ 

The answer startled the somewhat dazed 
vistor into surprised attention: he had been 
staring at the blackboards half the morning 
and had not perceived their message. 

‘‘Live to the best there is in you.’’ 

‘‘Do something to make Fairfield proud.’’ 

Three minutes’ brisk drill in mental arith- 
metic followed, then, at the sound of the bell, 
the children passed quietly from the room. 
Miss Carewe stood at the door collecting pa- 
pers. 

Mr. Dawson rose, cleared his throat and 
turned to consult the teacher on various points 
of school management. But again he had 
reckoned without his host. Miss Carewe was 
already surrounded by representatives of all 
grades from the first to the ninth. 

‘‘Teacher, shall Robert and I water the 
flowers this recess ””’ 

‘‘Miss Carewe, may I draw the picture of 
this boat when I get my arithmetic done ?’’ 

‘*T finished my booklet on Maine this morn- 
ing. Howdo you want me to make the cover ? 
Shall I draw a map of Maine and put in the 
counties ?”’ 

‘‘May I take the sandpaper, Miss Carewe ? 
I want to finish my necktie rack.’’ 

‘‘Teacher, won’t you please show me how 
to turn the corner of my handkerchief ?’’ 

‘‘Miss Carewe,’’ interrupted the exasper- 
ated superintendent, ‘‘will you kindly send 
the children from the room? I would like to 
speak to you a few minutes in private.”’ 

Miss Carewe flushed slightly under the an- 
noyance of his tone, but her voice was clear 
and ringing as she bade the children enjoy 
their recess. ‘‘Out-doors, boys and girls, every 
one of you! It’sasplendid day to play Daniel 
Boone and the Indians.’’ Then, closing the 
door, she faced Mr. Dawson, but though her 
lips smiled her eyes were serious. Something 
in the cold, dignified manner of the man be- 
fore her seemed to strike a chill to the sunny 
schoolroom, and competent little Miss Carewe 
felt decidedly ill at ease. 

‘‘Ah—er—how long have you taught, Miss 
Carewe ?”’ 

‘‘Three years, but this is my first attempt 





at remodeling a rural school.’? She laughed 
whimsically; evidently the work did not prove 
distasteful. 

“‘Ah, just so. By the way, Miss Carewe, 
do you consider yourself fully qualified to 
carry on this particular phase of educational 
work ?”’ The tone sounded ominous. 

Wounded pride came to the teacher’s res- 
cue. ‘‘I was considered competent by my 
normal school instructors and by my former 
employer, Superintendent J. K. Bliss, of 
Portland,’’ she flashed. 

Mr. Dawson made another venture, ‘‘I 
should like to see samples of the children’s 
work, please, Miss Carewe.’’ 

She handed him the papers in her hand, 
saying simply, ‘‘Our other work is hanging 
up, Mr. Dawson.”’ 

The superintendent’s eye swept the well- 
adorned walls with unfeigned amazement. 
“You surely haven’t accomplished all that 
work this term!’’ 

Miss Carewe nodded. 

‘‘When did you make those salt maps ?’’ 

‘‘Last Friday.”’ 

‘‘How many drawing lessons have youhad’”’ 

“‘Two,’? answered Miss Carewe, vaguely 
wondering how long this catechism was to go 
on. ‘‘We substitute composition for gram- 
mar on Mondays and Thursdays. The chil- 
dren choose their own subjects and later the 
papers are read before the school. Sometimes 
the compositions are written in booklet form 
—the children follow no fixed rules. Teach- 
ers are not hired to pound ideas into their 
pupils’ heads, but to teach them to express 
the thoughts already there.’’ 

Mr. Dawson remained silent before this 
amazing speech. How in the world children 
could learn anything under such mode of in- 
struction was more than he could see, but he 
wisely refrained from saying so. Perhaps 
the neatly written papers he was looking over 
had something to do about it, for these were 
some of the subjects: 

‘“‘Why I Like to Live in the Country.”’ 
(Grade III. ) 

‘“‘The Value of Birds.’’ (Grade V.) 

“With Washington in Braddock’s Cam- 
paign.”’ (Grade VI.) 

‘‘The Panama Canal and What It Promises.’’ 
(Grade VIII.) 

‘‘Wild Flowers We Have Found.”’ 
IV.) 

‘‘The Story of Pollyanna.’’ (Grade V.) 

‘‘The Peace Palace.’”’ (Grade IX.) 

‘‘The papers appear very well written, Miss 
Carewe, and show that your pupils do a great 
deal of research work. Of course you under- 
stand that other studies must not be neglected 
for English. Nowin regard to woodworking, 
sewing and raffia work—do you allow the 
children to spend their school hours on such 
er—ah—employment?”’ 

Again Miss Carewe flushed, this time with 
annoyance. What manner of man was this? 

‘‘Mr. Dawson,’’ she replied with quiet dig- 


(Continued on page 84) 
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Industrial Arithmetic Problems “ 


BY C. E. BIRCH, Principal, 






Wegner. {OW to relate closely the work 
qi of the schoolroom and that of 
. 1} everyday life is one of the 
live educational questions to- 
day. It is no longer popular 
to say that education is a prep- 
aration for life. We know that it is a very 
important and vital part of life, not a de- 
tached period during which we merely mark 
time and get ready to do something later on. 
The following problems have to do with 
estimating the cost of a cottage, T-shaped, 
the rooms sixteen feet square. The entire 
cost of the cottage is not contemplated, but 
the principal parts are to be figured. 


PROBLEMS 
(The teacher may cut the problems apart, paste them 
on cardboard and give to pupils for solution, or she 
may write them on separate slips of paper, or write 


them on the blackboard. ) 


1. A builder in estimating studding for a 
frame house allows one studding for each 
linear foot of wall. What will be the cost of 
No. 1 Common Yellow pine, 2 inches by 4 
inches studding at $25.00 per M. or thousand 
board feet, rooms to be 16 feet square with a 
3 feet by 6 feet closet in one room, and rooms 
to have 9 feet ceiling ? 

2. What will be the cost of No. 1 Yellow 
Pine flooring at $32.00 per M. feet for the 
above house? (Add one-fourth for match- 
ing and waste. ) 

3. What will be the cost of B grade cypress 
lapsiding for the above house at $384.50 per 
M. feet? (Do not mak2 any deduction for 
doors or windows, and add one-fifth for lap. 
Figure in three gables at half pitch, that is, 
the total height of the roof equaling one-half 
the width of the building. ) 


4, Laths are 3% inches thick, 14 inches 
wide and 4 feet long, and sold 50 in a bundle. 
What will be the cost of Yellow Pine laths at 
$4.00 per M. for the above house? (Estimate 
15 laths per square yard. Bundles not broken. 
No deduction for openings. ) 


5. How much will be the cost of the labor 
for plastering the house at 12c per square 
yard? (This is about the average price for 
three-coat work. Make no deduction for 
openings or fractional part of a square yard. ) 


6. Plaster cement is packed in cloth bags, 
each containing 100 pounds, and is sold by the 
ton of 2000 pounds. What will the plaster 
cement cost at $10.50 per ton, allowing 11 bags 
for each 100 square yards ? 


7. How many loads of sand at 1% cubic 
yards per load will be required to plaster the 
house if one cubic yard of good, clean river 
sand will plaster 45 square yards? At $1.30 
per cubic yard, find the cost of the sand. 


8. Find the cost of painting the house, (a) 
for the first coat, and (b) for the second and 
third coats. 

One hundred pounds of first-class white lead 
ground in linseed oil is equal to 234 gallons. 
For priming or first coat, 5 gallons of linseed 


J. L. 


oil and two gallons of turpentine are added, 
making approximately 934 gallons, which will 
cover 550 square feet of surface per gallon. 

For second and third coat work, 3 gallons of 
linseed oil and a half gallon of turpentine are 
added to 100 pounds of lead, making 6% gal- 
lons of paint which will cover 560 square feet 
of surface per gallon. 

Use local prices for materials, or if these 
are not readily obtainable, use the following: 

Lead, $7.60 per 100 pounds. 

Linseed oil, 65¢ per gallon. 

Turpentine, 70c¢ per gallon. 

Labor, 5c per square yard for each coat. 


SOLUTIONS AND COMMENTS 


1. The studding are not actually placed one 
foot apart. They are usually 16 inches from 
center to center. The additional studding 
will be used to cover waste, doubling around 
doors and other openings, etc. Studding are 
sold in even lengths only, therefore it will be 
necessary to purchase 18 feet pieces unless a 
lower rate per thousand on 10 feet lengths will 
make it cheaper to buy inthatlength. Figure 
four sides of one room, three sides of two, and 
one side and end of closet. 

To find the cost of pieces of this sort, a can- 
cellation formula is generally used. For exam- 
ple, to find the number of board feet in 20 
pieces of studding 2x4 inches, 18 feet long: 

2*4%18 

12 

2X4%18X 20 

12 

To find the cost of the above 20 pieces at 
$25.00 per M. or thousand board feet, the fol- 
lowing would apply: 

2x4 18x 20x $25 

12* 1000 

In estimating lumber for a job, it is usually 
figured to the nearest number of tens in board 
feet, i. e., 16662 board feet are estimated as 
1770 board feet. 

In the house described there are 169 lineal 
feet to be figured, or 169 studding 9 feet long. 
Since we cannot buy except in even lengths, 
we figure 85 studding 18 feet long, which can 
be cut in two. 

2418 85 x $25 

121000 

2. Three rooms 16' x 16'=16 x 16 x 3, or 
768 sq. ft. 

768--4—192 sq. ft., the allowance for waste. 

768+192=960, the total number of board 
feet in floor. 

960 board feet @ $32.00 per M.=$30.72, cost 
of flooring. 


3. The perimeter of the house is 128 feet. 
It is likely that at least an additional foot in 
height should be added on the outside to cover 
the depth of floor joist, hence we are using 10! 
as the height of the walls. Pupils should have 
this explanation in advance, or if they figure 
on the basis of 9' in height, make an allowance 
of 154 board feet, for the difference in results. 


12 board feet in one piece, or 


-240 board feet in 20 pieces. 


=$6.00, cost of material. 


= $25.50, cost of studding. 


128 x 101280, number board feet in walls. _ 





SMOOT, Superintendent of Industries, Haskell Institute, Lawrence, Kansas 


16%8x%3 
2 

1280-+192=1472, number board feet in oyt. 
side surface. , 

1472-:-5- 294.4, number board feet added for 
allowance. 

1472-|-294.4=-1766.4, or 1770 board feet to 
purchase. 

1770 board feet at $34.50 per M.:- $61.07, 
cost of lapsiding. 

4, There are 192 lineal feet of walls to lath, 
excluding closet (643). 

Closet requires 18 lineal feet of laths ad. 
ditional. 

192+-18--210 lineal feet of laths in house. 

2109 (height of rooms) 


192, number board feet in gables, 


9 ‘210 square yards, 
Ceiling 16' square=-16*16%3 ._., 
ad : 5 53 sq. yds, 


210-++-85 3-295) sq. yds. to be lathed, or 
estimate as 296 square yards. 

29615 4440, number of laths required. 

4440--50=88 plus, or 89 bundles which must 
be purchased. 

89 bundles-—4450 laths. 

4450 laths @ $4.00 per thousand=$17.80, 
cost of laths. 

5. There being the same number of square 
yards to plaster there were for lathing, (296.) 
296 X $.12= $385.52 cost of plastering labor. 

6. ON = 82 plus bags, estimated as 33 
bags (100 Ibs. each. ) 

O° Pt) 5 

a ee oF $17.33, cost of cement plaster. 

7. 296 

45 

6.6 $1.30—$8.58, cost of sand, or if 5 loads 
are purchased, 7.5 x 1.80=$9.75. 

8. 934 gallons of paint cost: 

100 lbs. lead, $7.60 
5 gals. oil, 3.25 
2 gals. tur., 1.40 


Total, $12.25 
$12. 25--9.75=-$1.26, cost of one gallon. 
1472—number of square feet of surface. 
1472--550—2.68, number gallons paint r- 
quired for first coat. 
2.68 1.26 $3.38, cost of paint for first coat. 
1472--9 -163+square yards, estimated 164 
square yards. 
164 x $.05=$8.20, cost of labor for painting. 
$3.38 plus $8.20$11.58, cost of first coat. 
(b) 
64 gallons of paint cost: 
100 pounds of lead, $7.60 
3 gals. lin. oil, 1.9 
¥% gal. turpentine, .39 


Total $9.90 
$9.90--64 $1.58, cost of one gallon. 
1472--560—-2.63 gallons of paint required for 

one coat. 
2.63 $1.58==$4.16, cost of paint for om 
coat. 
$8.20=cost of labor for one coat. 
$8.20 plus $4.16=$12.36. cost of one 4 
tional coat. 
12.36 X 2=$24.72, cost of two additional coa# 
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5 loads. 


5 loads = 
=. ill _ The purple martin is exceptional 
t in that-it enjoys a house that shelt- 
| ers others of its kind. The house 
| — here accommodates three fam. | 
| ilies. — 
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3x" —? 
mn, il It is well to fit the six sides together and nail them 
‘ace. to form the hollow hexagonal prism. Then saw it apart 
int re along the dash lines, and insert the floor sections. Entrances 
til gp" in diameter should be cut in one Side res They should be 
ted 164 placed as high above the floor as possible. ; 
i The house shown here is surmounted by sections of 
inting. large spools secured from a carpet factory. One of many other 
a ornamental forms might be substituted, or the roof could he 


attractively thatched with straw. 
A pole “about twenty feet high should be placed away 


60 
3 from the immediate vicinity of any dwelling, upon which ‘the 
= house can be erected. 
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path of tan or dust color. 


as the door is. 





animals free, but for younger ones they would need to be outlined. 
the lower half of the window openings, white being used over the upper half to represent shades. 
The chicken-coop is light brown with black behind it, and may be made of strips pasted together or cut as a whole by folding double. 
cat is white, the dog white with black spots, the pig light tan, the hen reddish brown, the chickens white, yellow and black. 


or of silver paper to represent a tin basin. Shadows put in with crayon give a finishing touch to the picture. 


Light blue construction paper is used for the mounting sheet of this picture and serves as the sky. 
The background of trees, the house, chicken-coop and dish should be free cutting or tearing. 
The house is light brown with a red roof, and doorstep of gray. 


Schoolroom Poster Illustrating “The Little Red Hen” Made from Pupils’ Cut-Outs 


-AILEEN 


The grass in the foreground is a yellow green paper, with 


The windows could be drawn with black or brown crayon 





Advanced pupils may be able to cut the 
Black paper is pasted over 


The 
The dish may be blue, or white, 
W. STOWELL and HARRIET J. CHURCH. 








Ethical Gems to Fit February Themes 


SPECIAL DAYS IN FEBRUARY 


Lincoln’s Birthday, 
Valentine’s Day, 
Washington’s Birthday, 
Lowell’s Birthday, February 22 
Longfellow’s Birthday, February 27 
If there is time the children will enjoy 
hearing about Candlemas Day, February 
2, and how it was celebrated in olden 
times. An item about the life and work 


February 12 
February 14 
February 22 





of each famous person can be given at 
opening exercises. The items should be 
short. Quotations can be used in lan- | 
guage lessons as well as for roll-call. | 
The gems on Patriotism may be given at 
the history recitations or at the time of 
a special talk on patriotism. Let the 
pupils find gems for themselves in mag- 
azines, library books and textbooks. 
TWENTY GEMS ON TRUTH 
1. One of the sublimest things in the 
world is plain truth.—Bulwer. ‘ 
2. Truth is the highest thing man can 
keep—Chaucer. 
8. Guard, oh, guard thy tongue, 
That it speak no wrong; 
Let no evil word pass o’er it, 
Set the watch of truth before it. 
—Selected. 


4. Dare to be true. Nothing can need 





a lie; 
A fault which needs it most grows 
two thereby. —Herbert. 


Compiled by 


5. A gentleman may brush his own 
shoes or clothes, or mend or make them, 
or roughen his hands with the helve, or 
foul them with dye-work or iron-work; 


but 
lie. 


6. 


= 


10. 


he must not foul his mouth with a 
Calvert. 


‘*Boys will be boys?’’ 
may be pure, 
Models for men; 

If their thoughts may be modest, 

their truthfulness sure, 
Say it again! 
—Harlan H. Ballard. 


Yes! if boys 


Once to every man and nation comes | 


the moment to decide, 
In the strife of Truth with False- 
hood, for the good or evil side. 
Lowell. 


. Truth is the sun, and falsehood the 


night; 
Be true in all things, and stand for 
the right. 
—Selected. 


If your lips would keep from slips, 
Five things observe with care: 
To whom you speak, of whom you 

speak, 
And how, and when, and where. 
Selected. 
It’s nice to be wealthy, 
It’s nice to be healthy, 
It’s nice to be brilliant of mind; 
But it’s better, I hold, 





i} 


11. 


12. 


JEAN HALIFAX 


Than rubies and gold, 
Just to be true and kind. 
—Susie M. Rest. 


Only a white lie! Don’t tell it, 
don’t tell it; 


Be it even the whitest of white 


lies. 
Only a white lie! Repel it, repel 
it; 
It will leave a black stain on 


your soul; your eyes 
Will lose the clear, truthful look 
that all prize. —WSelected. 


Keep thy tongue from evil and thy 


lips from speaking guile. —Bible. 


13. 
and friends. 
-Selected. 


lie. 


14. 
to truth is to use it. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


Deal honestly with your playmates 
Deception is as bad as a 


The greatest homage we can pay 

Kmerson, 

Speak the truth. 

Speak it boldly, never fear; 

Speak it so that all may hear, 

In the end it shall appear 

Truth is best in age and youth; 

Speak the truth. Selected. 

Truth is beautiful and brave, 

Strong to bless and strong to save; 

Falsehood is a coward knave, 

From him turn thy steps in youth. 
—Selected. 

Be true to truth: the proudest name 

That.sterling worth may win 


Is soiled and tarnished past re- 
claim 
Where falsehood enters in. 
Selected. 
Truth is the strong thing. Let 
man’s life be true. 
—Robert Browning. 


When by night the frogs are croak- 

ing, kindle but a torch’s fire, 

Ha! how soon they all are silent! 
Thus ‘Truth silences the liar! 
(Translation) Longfellow. 


Think truly, and thy thoughts 
Shall a world’s famine feed; 
Speak truly, and each word of 

thine 
Shall be a fruitful seed; 
Live truly, and thy life shall be 
A great and noble creed 
Bonar. 


18. 


19. 


TWENTY GEMS ON HONESTY 


1. Let the question be, not what 3 
popular or expedient, but what is honest, 
and let that be done though the heavens 
fall.—Samuel Smith Harris. 

2. The first step to greatness is to be 
honest. —Johnson. 

3. It is time that a little more stress 
was laid on simple honesty. It is not 
every man who can become a great saint 
or a mighty preacher, but every man 
| can be faithful in his work.-—/. F. Clarke. 
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4. If | were a cobbler, it would he my 
pride 
The best of all cobblers to be; 
if | were a tinker, no tinker beside 
Would mend an old kettle like me. 
Selected. 
5, An honest man’s the noblest work 
of God. —Pope. 
6. Honest work is thorough work.— 
Selected. 
7, Don’t strive just for outward show, 
Saying ‘‘None will ever know.’’ 
Be thorough! 
If one thing is done amiss, 
Others, too, will follow this. 
Be thorough! 
A. F. Caldwell. 
8 Unless our lives are true each day, 
It matters not what our lips say. 
- Selected. 
9, True worth is in being, not seem- 
ing.—Alice Cary. 
10, A straight line is the shortest 
in morals as in mathematics. —Selected. 
11. But whether I live an honest man, 
And hold my integrity firm in 
my clutch, 
I tell you, my brother, as plain as 
I can, 
It matters much. 
—Selected. 
12, That chastity of honor which felt 
astain like a wound.—-Edmund Burke. 
18. There is no terror, Cassius, in your 
threats; 
For | am armedso strong in honesty 
That they pass by me as the idle 
wind, 
Which I respect not. 
—Shakespeare. 
14. An honest tale speeds best being 
plainly told. —Shakespeare. 
15. The power of honesty is so great 
that we love it even in an enemy. 


Selected. 
16. The honest man, though e’er sae 
poor, 
Is king of men for a’ that. 


—Burns. 
17. Honesty is the best policy.—\Se- 
lected. 
18. Honesty is not only the best policy, | 
but the best principle. —Hoss. 
19. Not gold, but only men can make 
A people great and strong; 
Men who for Truth’s and Honor’s 
sake 
Stand fast and suffer long. 
—~Selected. 


20. Let not the law of thy country be 
the non ultra of thy honesty; nor think 
that always good enough which the law | 
will make good. Join gospel righteous- 
ness with legal right. —Selected. 


TWENTY GEMS ON PATRIOTISM 


AL What is Patriotism? Patriotism con- 
sists in faithful thoughts, words, and 
deeds toward our country. —Fletcher. 


2. Patriotism is not the mere holding 
ofa great flag unfurled, but making it 
the goodliest in the world—W. J. Linton. 

3 Now, if I love my country, 

I'll try to be a man 
My country may be proud of; 
And if I try I ean. 


She wants men brave and noble, 
She needs men good and kind; 
My country needs that | should be 
The best man she can find. 
—Selected. 
4. The strength of a nation depends 
upon the character of its people.—Win- 
slow Warren, 


5. Let that banner wave forever, 
ay its lustrous stars fade never, 





Till the stars shall pale on high; 
While there’s right the wrong de- | 
feating, | 
While there’s hope in true hearts 
beating, | 
Truth and freedom shall not die. 
—William Maxwell Evarts. 
6, Liberty is not the right of one, but 
all, —Spencer. 
1. The blue arch above us is liberty’s 
dome, 
The green fields beneath us, equal- 
ity’s home, 
The schoolhouse today is humanity’s 
friend, 
Let the people the flag and the 
schoolhouse defend. 
—Butterworth. 


} 
| 
| 
! 


8. One flag, one land, one heart, one 
hand, 
One nation evermore. 
Holmes. 


9 A song for our banner! ‘he watch 
word recall 
Which gave the Republic her sta- 
tion; 
United we stand, divided we fall! 
It made and preserved us a nation. 
—Morris. 


1 


years 
Who will follow wherever our flag: 
appears; 
Who, honest and faithful, brave and 
true, 
Will stand by our banner our whole 
lives through. 
—Selected. 
11. To thee, O country! great and free, 
With trusting hearts we cling; 
Our voices tuned by joyous love 
Thy power and praises sing. 
Upon thy mighty, faithful heart 
We lay our burdens down; 
Thou art the only friend who feels 
Their weight without a frown. 


For thee we daily work and strive, 
To thee we give our love, 

For thee with fervor deep we pray 
To Him who dwells above. 

O God, preserve our Fatherland, 
Let peace its ruler be, 

And let her happy kingdom stretch 
From north to southmost sea. 

Anna P. Wichberg. 


12. O boys who work with hand or 
brain, 
Be mindful what you do; 
The nation’s gain, 
Her joy or pain, 
Will soon depend on you. 
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We boys are the men of the coming | 





lor men who rule the world today, 
Be they the false or true, 
Must yield their sway, 
And pass away, 
And leave their trust to you. 
Farm and Home. 


13. A song for our country, so grand 

and so free, 

Our flag floats untarnished o'er land 
and o’er sea; 

‘Tis the home of the brave, of 
learning, of love; 

Our emblem the eagle, our spirit, 
the dove. —Selected, 


14. Let the rising generation be in- 
spired with an ardent love of their 
country, an unquenchable thirst for lib- 
erty, and a profound reverence for the 
Constitution and the Union. Let the 
American youth never forget that they 
possess a noble inheritance, bought by 
the toils and sufferings and blood of their 
ancestors. —Story. 

15. Our country! bright region of 

plenty and peace, 

Where the homeless find refuge, 
the burdened release, 

Where manhood is king, and the 
stars as they roll 

Whisper courage and hope to the 
lowliest soul— 

We hail thee, we crown thee! to 
East and to West 

God keep thee.the purest, 
noblest, the best, 

While all thy domain with a people 
He fills 

As free as thy winds, and as firm 
as thy hills. 


the 


—Proctor. 
16. Gu, our land is the rarest 
This round earth upon! 
And our flag is the fairest 
That floats ’neath the sun. 








We'll be true to our country, 
And true to the right; 
for the sake of our country 
All evil we’ll fight. 
— Selected. 


17. We’re studying to be citizens 
Of the United States; 
We’re making ourselves ready 
With arithmetic and slates; 
With trying to be honest, 
And generous and true, 
With working with our might and 
main 
At all we have to do. 


Selected, 


18. O! starry flag, from heaven’s colors 

born, 

‘lo light the way of liberty for men, 

To curb the tyrant, break the slav- 
ish chains, 

And sound the call of freedom o'er 
the earth, 

Rise! Rise! on heaven’s breeze to 
heaven’s dome 

Unfurl thy glorious colors in the 
sky! 

Inspire anew in every heart and 
mind 

A patriot love of truth and home 
and native land. 

~Selected, 


19. Great God! we thank Thee for this 


home, 
This bounteous birth-land of the 
free; 
Where wanderers from afar may 
come 
And breathe the air of liberty! 


—Pabodie. 


20. We join ourselves to no party that 
does not carry the flag and keep step to 
the music of the Union. —Rufus Choate. 





February - Color - Card 





Pe 








day, 


mari. 


Above all to thine own self be true, 
And it must follow, as the night the 


Thou canst not then be false to any 
Shakespeare 








Give carbon or hectographed copies of this de- 
ei to pupils to trace, “al or mount and take home. 
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In Colonial Days 
By Ethel H. Robson 


E worked out this little play in 

W connection with our Colonial his- 

tory in the fourth grade. 
conversation | have given here is mostly 
suggestive. The children used their own 
natural expressions all the way through. 
Our aim was to show as many character- 
istics of Colonial days as we possibly 
could. We secured all the relics avail- 
able, and then made up conversation 
that would bring out the manner of using 
them. 
a little story. 

The wide-awake teacher will be sur- 
prised at the number of relics she will 
be able to pick up. An old lady was 
very glad to show us how to spin, and 
the little grandmother in the play learned 
to knit from her grandmother. Although 
the candle-making scene on the stage 
was partly make-believe, the children 
learned how to dip candles and made 
real ones at home and brought them to 
school. ; 

CAST 

Mr. Jonathan Anderson. 

Mrs. Jonathan Anderson. 


woe dl . Daughters of 
ws “s Mr. and Mrs. Anderson. 
Betsey 


Mrs. Carlison, Mrs. Anderson’s mother. 
George Washington, a boy living in 
the neighborhood. 
Sally | 
Nancy 
Hannah | 
Nathaniel | 
Thomas | 
Daniel J 
COSTUMES 


Neighborhood 
boys and yirls. 


The | 


We then wove it all together into | 
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| Harpsichord (imagine ai piano the 
harpsichord). 

NOTE: No.287 of the Instructor Liter- 
|! ature Series, ‘‘Life in Colonial Days’’ 
| will furnish ideas and suggestions in its 
illustrations. Price 5 cents. 

Place—St. Mary’s, Virginia. 
Time—1746. 
ACT I—THE WELCOME 


Mary, working on sampler. 

Jetsey, reading from horn-book. 

Patience, reading from New England 
Primer. 

Grandmother, spinning and carding. 

Father. 

Mother. 

Grandmother -Come, Betsey, show me 
how well you can read from your horn- 
book this evening. 

(Betsey runs over to grandmother’s 
side. Grandmother points with her 
knitting needle to the letters and Betsey 
reads as she points. ) 

Jetsey Big a, little a, big 5, little b, 
round o, curly s, «© -oh, grandmother, | 
can always tell c, because it is just like 
an ov with one side out. 


NEWS 


Yes, grandmother. 
| Father—Patience, [I expect you have 
| improved a great deal since I last heard 
|} you. Read from your Primer for me. 
Patience (readiny) 

‘*Zacchaeus, he did climb a tree 

His Lord to see. 

‘*He who learns his A, B, C, 

Never will a blockhead be. 


| setsey 
| 
| 








Grandmother—That is an excellent 
way to tell, my dear. | 
Betsey—But, yrandmother, I never | 


can tell which is little d and which is | 
little b. | 

Grandmother— Don’t you’ see, child, 
the hump is on the right side of the b, | 
and on the left side of the d? 


Betsey —Oh! I see. 
(Grandmother points again. ) 





Old fashioned dresses and lace caps 
for the girls. The boys may wear or- | 
dinary suits with lace sewed at the | 
sleeves and neck. White stockings; pin | 
silver paper buckles at knees and on low | 
shoes. Wigs for the boys may be made | 
by unraveling an ordinary piece of rope, | 
parting it in the center and tying’ it 
behind with a little black ribbon to 
form aqueue. Ordinary felt hats turned 
up on three sides to resemble the Colo 
nial hat. | 

PROPERTIES | 
| 
| 


Any articles of the Colonial period 
such as 

Spinning-wheel. 

Quill pen. 

Candle-molds. 

Candle-sticks with lighted candles in | 
them. | 

Make-believe fireplaces. 

Old-fashioned pictures on the wall. | 

Sealing-wax. 

Cards. | 

New England Primer (a fac-simile of | 





“One, Two, Three—All the Dancers Meeting” 


Primer may be purchased for 20 cents). 

Horn-book (a horn-book may be made 
from cardboard. On it print the alpha- 
bet in small and capital letters. Under 
this print the Lord’s Prayer. Hang from 
a string about the neck). 

Sampler (this may be made by working 
the alphabet and numerals in cross-stitch 
on a piece of scrim). 








Ps 





Betsey —Little b, little d. 
Grandmother—Now read down here. 
Betsey—a-b 
—ib. 
Grandmother—Yes, you are doing’ ex 


ab, o-b—ob, e-b—eb, i-b | 








tremely well, Betsey, and it won’t be 
many days now before you wll be able to 
read the Lord’s Prayer down here. Will 
you be glad, child ? 

Betsey (giving grandmother a hug)— 
Oh, grandmother, I can hardly wait! 

Grandmother—Well, child, go and sit 
in your chair and study hard. That is 
the only way to learn to read. 








“Will They Ever Be Candles, Mother ?” 


looks at sampler as’ she talks. ) 


' and then all I will have to do is to work 








hebruary 1yit 


| Mary —Oh, I ean hardly wait. 
am | to go, mother? 

Mother -The stage yoes over ONCE 4 
| week, dear, and in about two weeks I 
think you will be able to go. 

Mary—Why can’t I yo this Week 
mother? : 

Mother-—Because your clothes are not 
ready yet. You must have two Warm 


How 





“You Read Well from Your Horn-Book, Betsey” 


“Young Obidias, David, Josiah, 
All were pious. ”’ 
Father—How well 
very proud of you. 


you read! I am 
Now vo and sit at 


the secretary and copy from your copy- 
hook, 





(Patience sits at secretary and-writes. ) 

Father—Well, Mary, how is your sam- 
pler getting along? 

(Mary runs to her father’s side and he 


Mary—-It is nearly finished, father. | 
have the A, B, C’s all done and the 
figures all on, and now | am working on 
the tree of life. It is almost finished 


the words, Love, Honor, Truth, Modesty, 
and Silence in the apples. 


Father—Well, well, how nicely you 
have done that, Mary. Your mother 
must have given you a pretty big: stint 
every day, or you would not have gotten 
so far init. Lam proud of you. (Sud- 
denly.) Mary, how much can you read? 

Mary—I can 
Primer, sir. 

Father—How well can you cipher? 

Mary —Not at all, sir! 

ather—Can’t cipher at all! Mary! 
(As if thinking hard.) Well, well, that 
is too bad! You’re a pretty big girl to 
not be able to cipher at all. I believe 
you ought to go away to school now in 
Baltimore, and I guess your mother and 
1 will have to send you over there. 


Mary—-Oh, father, do you really mean 
that? Wouldn’t that be perfectly lovely! 
Just think of it! lam to go away to 
school! Mother! Is it really so? (Gives 
mother a frantic hug. ) 


Mother—Yes, dear, that is what your 
father and I have been planning for some 


read everything’ in the 


homespun dresses and some stockings 

before you will be ready to go, 
Mary—Maybe grandmother will knit 

me some stockings. Will you, grand- 


| mother? 


Grandmother—Of course, my dear, | 
had been planning to all the time, but | 
thought | would surprise you. 

Mary (hugging grandmother) —Oh, 
grandmother, how just like you! 

Mother—I wonder if there is enough 
wool in the house, Jonathan. If so, | 
can begin carding day after tomorrow. 

Mary-—Why not tomorrow, mother? 

Mother-— Because, don’t you remember 
tomorrow is) candle-making day? (A 
noise as of many feet is heard outside.) 

Mary —What’s that noise? Sounds like 
some of the girls and boys! (A knock. 
Mary goes to the door. ) 

Mary—Why! it’s all 
boys! Come right in! 

(unter George Washington, — Sally, 
Nancy, Hannah, Nathaniel, Thomas, 
Daniel. Girls curtsy to Mrs. Anderson 
and Mrs. Carlison. Boys bow very low 
to ladies and shake hands with Mr. 
Anderson. ) 

Mother- -Well, 
this evening? 

Patty—Oh, Mrs. Anderson, George is 
vyoing away tomorrow, and we are out 
trying to have one last good time before 
he goes. 

Mother—Going away, George! 
where are you going ? 

George--Mrs. Anderson; | have felt for 
some time now that I ought to do some- 
thing for myself and I have always hat 
a longing to go to sea. There is an oll 
sea captain, ‘who is a friend of my 
father’s, who sails tomorrow and Iam 
going with him. I am in hopes that 
some day I may work my way to a high 
place in the King’s Navy. 

Others Oh, we do so hate to have 
George go! 

George— Yes, and there is one reason 
why | don’t want to go. My mother 
doesn’t want me to. ld rather do any- 
thing in the world than hurt her feelings. 

Others 


the girls and 


well, what’s going on 


Why, 


Don’t go, George. 


George— Yes, | feel | must. 1 feel it 
is the thing for me to do. Come, gitl 
and boys, let’s not feel bad. Lets be 


happy this last night before | £0. Can't 
we have a dance, Mrs. Anderson? 
Mrs. Anderson—Certainly, my ears 
I love to see you happy. ; 
Naney—-Won’'t you play on the harps 
chord for us, Patience? 
Patience—Certainly. 
going to dance? 
George— Let us dance that minuet we 
danced the other night. 


What. are you 





time. 


Others—All right. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 





Or 


Little Plays for February Birthdays-— Continued 


(Each boy makes a low bow before his 
partner. The girl’s curtsy is a sign that 
she accepts. She takes the arm of her 
escort and all form in a straight line 
with inside hands clasped high over 
heads) Use simple minuet steps. A 
pretty minuet with words that may be 
sung by the dancers is found in Book | 
of the ‘‘Lyric Music Series.’’? Price 8 
vents. When the dance is ended the boys 
take partners to seats, bowing low as 
they seat them. ) 

Sally-—-Wasn’t that fun? 

Others--Oh, wasn’t it? 

Mary—Boys and girls, | have some- 
thing to tell you. I am going to Balti- 
inore to school. 

All—-Mary! How lovely! When 
you going? How we envy you, ete. 

Hannah—Then this has been a fare- 
well party for two. How glad | am that 
we came. (Suddenly looks at clock. ) 
But it is getting late. I must go. 

Others— Yes, so must I, ete. 

Mary —Oh, don’t go. 

Qthers--Oh, yes, we must. Our 
mothers will be wondering about us, 
etc. 

(Boys bow low and girls curtsy as 
yood-nights are said. ) 

Mary (running up to her mother) — So, 
mother, lam to go to Baltimore to school. 
lean hardly believe it. 

Mother—Yes, child, but it will be 
some time before you will be ready. 
Come, let us go to bed now, for we have 
a hard day’s work before us tomorrow. 
Itis no easy matter to make candles. 


are 


Patience—I Jove to watch you make | 


candles, mother. 
Betsey—So do I. 
Patience-- I don’t want to go to bed. 
Betsey— Neither do I. 
Father (in stern voice)—Come, 
dren. ) 
(All fall,on knees in prayer.) 


chil- 


Father—-Dear Father, we thank Thee | 
for the care Thou hast given us since we | 


have come to this wild and strange 
country. Make us good servants to Thee. 
(Exit all, taking candles with them. ) 


ACT Il-CANDLE-MAKING DAY 


Mr. and Mrs. Anderson, Mrs. Carlison, 
Betsey, Mary and Patience discovered. 

Patience —Oh, | am so glad it is candle- 
making day. I do so like to see the 
house lighted brightly ! 

Betsey—So do I. . 

Mother--Well, children, you can help 
me very much this morning. Patience, 
get me the two long candle rods from 
the garret. 

(Patience brings in two slender sticks 
about three or four feet long. Mother 
places the backs of two chairs about two 
feet from each other and puts the long 
candle rods across them as in illustra- 
tion.) 

Mother—Betsey, brng me the Bible 
tom the shelf. 

(The mother then takes some twine 
Which lies on the table and ties it round 
the Bible again and again. Then with 
one clip of the scissors she cuts the 
threads making the pieces of twine all 
of the same length. ) 

Mother—Now, Patience, will you bring 
me the little candle rods from the corner? 

(Patience brings the rods. They are 
Mteen inches jong. The mother takes 
one of the strings and holding it tight 
with her left hand, twists it with her 
nicht, She then brings her two hands 
peether and the string twists itself, 

us making a double string. ) 

Mary—Why do you twist it, mother? 

_ Mother--I want my candle-wicks good 
and Strong. 


Patience— Let me twist one. 
Betsey—| want to twist one too. 
an: ‘You always want to do just 
atience does, don’t you, Betsey? 
chop’ hands each little girl a string and 
jn caine to twist it. After twelve 
ed, she sticks one end of the 








“How Shall I Begin My Letter, Mother?” 


small stick through the end of the string 
that is doubled and lets it hang. She 
places four strings on each stick. ) 
Mother—Now, Jonathan, I think the 
tallow is hot enough. 
(Jonathan brings a big kettle or can 
from in front of the improvised fire- 
place. ) 


AUTHOR'S NOTE: We used the jan- 
itor’s can into which waste paper is 
emptied. We placed in this can three 
similar rods on which we hung twelve 
make-believe candles (made by rolling 
paper into rolls about the size and length 
of real candles) as. in the illustration. 

Patience Oh, now mother is ready to 
dip. 

Mother—Not quite, my child. 

(She then takes up a pail of (make- 
helieve) boiling hot water and pours it 
into the can. ) 

Patience Oh, mother, 
pour water into tallow? 


why do you 
Won’t it spoil 


it? 

Mother No, child, | must have the 
tallow where the wicks can reach it. 
When I pour in the water, the tallow 


comes to the top. Don’t worry, child, 
I-must pour in more and more water to 
keep the tallow ever at the top. (As 
the mother talks, she takes the rods, 
one by one, dips them quickly into the 
kettle and then places them across the 
long rods. ) - 

Patience Mother, why don’t you keep 
them in the tallow longer, so they will 
grow faster? 

Mother—Child, if | should do that, 1 
would melt off all the tallow that is al- 
ready on the wicks. Betsey, open the 
door so the kitchen will be a little cooler, 
and the candles will harden. 

Patience—Oh, I wish they would hurry 
and be candles! 





| 
| 
| 
' 


(After the mother has dipped a certain 
length of time, so that the wicks have 
supposed to have accumulated quite a 
layer of tallow, she slyly drops the rod 
as she dips, and picks up one that se 
already been placed in the kettle and on 
which the paper candles hang. She does 
this until all rods are changed. ) | 

Patience—Oh, mother, they are really | 
candles! | 

Betsey—Oh, aren’t they pretty? 

‘Mother dips these quite a number of | 
times to pretend that they are still grow- 
ing. Children ask if they may dip. | 
Mother lets them, warning them to be 
careful not to hold the wicks in too long. ) 

Mother (sitting down)—My! how glad 
I am that ecandle-making is all over 
once again. The candles are ready now 
to take to the garret to bleach. Tomor- 
row I must begin carding the wool to 
make Mary her dresses. 

Mary—Oh, mother, how happy [ am! 

(A knock is heard at the door and 
George Washington rushes in. } 

George -Oh, Mrs. Anderson, [ came 
over to tell you I have decided not to go 
to sea. I could not leave mother, she 
felt so unhappy. 

Mrs. Anderson 


1 um very thankful, 


my dear boy, that you decided to do 
what is right. 





| Very devoted Father and Mother: 


| understand how | appreciate your many 


Others—Oh, we are so glad you are 
not going, George. We knew you would 
do what your mother wished, ete. 

George—I’m in a hurry now. 
you all again soon. (Exits. ) 

Mrs. Anderson-—Isn’t that just like 
George to think of his mother first? 
(Suddenly looks at clock) It’s almost 
dinner time. Come, children, help me 
carry the candles to the garret. 

(Exit all. Hach child carries a rod, the 
father the kettle of tallow and the 
mother the sticks. Grandmother puts 
the chairs back into place. ) 

ACT III--TWO HAPPY FAMILIES 

Time: Five weeks later. 

Mother, spinning. 

Patience, reading Primer. 

Betsey, studying from her horn-book. 

Grandmother, knitting. 

Patience—Mary has been gone almost 
a week and no letter yet. 

Mother—-You must have patience, 
child, you know it takes a long time 
for letters to come from Baltimore. | 
am sure we will get one by the next 
post. The clock has stopped, I see. 
Run to the sun-dial, dear, and see what 
time it is. The post ought to be in this 
morning from Baltimore. 


I'll see 


(Patience meets her father at the 
door. ) 
Father—Oh, here is a letter from 


Mary, mother! 
(All rush to him. ) 
Patience” Oh, father, read it out loud. 
Father (reading) — ‘ 
Baltimore, Maryland, 
October 15, 1746. 


| thought I would write to let you 
know that I arrived safely in Baltimore. 
i am so happy and enjoying it all so much 
that [ can hardly find words to express 
the feelings that come over me. 

My teacher is from Harvard College 
and we all try to be very polite and 
courteous to him. He is going to teach 
me to cipher, and every day I read and 
spell. He also teaches us how to con- 
duct ourselves in company. 

I trust I shall always be an honor and 
pride to you and conduct myself as is be- 
coming a daughter of Jonathan Anderson. 

I sen d my best wishes to Patience and 

3etsey and grandmother, and trust you 


kindnesses. 
Your ever obedient 
Mary. 

Patience—Oh, mother, may I answer 
it? I have copied in my copy-book every 
day and I believe [I could write well 
enough to answer it. ; 

Mother—Yes, you may try it. I shall 
feel very proud of you if you write it 
well enough to send. 

Patience--May I get the quill and ink 
and sand-box? What paper shall I use? 

Mother—Yes, carry the ink carefully 
so as to take care not to spill it. Here 
is a nice clean sheet of paper, but paper 
is very scarce, you know, so you must 





not make any mistakes. 
(Patience sits up at table. Mother | 
shows her where to write place and date. ) | 


Patience—Mother, just think! I am 
writing a really truly letter that will be 
sent by the post. I trust I may write 
many letters after this. 

(Patience writes for a few moments. ) 
_ Patience—Look, mother, it is all fin- 
ished! (Hands it to mother.) 

Mother —My child, how well you have 
done that. I could not do better myself. 

Patience-—-I| don’t know how to use 
the sand-box, mother. 

_ (Mother takes the sand-box, shakes a 
little on the letter and then lets it roll 
off on the floor. ) 

Patience—Oh, I see! 

Mother—You must let me show you 
how to fold it, Patience, but first, | 
want to hear you read what you have 
written. 

Patience (reading) — 

St. Mary's, Virginia, 
October 20, 1746. 

Dearly beloved Sister: 

Mother said I might answer your wel- 
come letter. We were so happy when 
we read it. We miss you so much and 
wish every day that you were here, but 
we are not selfish, for we know it is a 
great advantage to live in Baltimore 
and learn all the things you are learning. 
Would it not be wonderful, Mary, if 
some day I could go to Baltimore to 
school? 

I study every day from my New Eng- 
land Primer and copy in my copy-book 
very diligently. I shall be very proud 
to show it to you when you come home. 

I have just learned a little verse. This 
is it. 

Our days begin with trouble here, 

So frail a thing is man; 
Our life is but a span, 

And cruel death is always near. 

Don’t you like that verse? I do. 

Your devoted sister, 
Patience. 

Mother—I am proud of you, Patience, 
I had no idea you could write so well. 
Why, child, | believe you may soon go 
to Baltimore. Would you like to? 

Patience—Mother, do you mean it? 

Mother-—Yes, child, but let me show 
you how to fold your letter now. 

(The mother takes the sheet and turns 
it in about one inch on both sides of the 
letter. She then folds it from the top 
down and from the bottom up, so that 
the top edge overlaps the bottom about 
an inch. She inserts top edge inside of 
hottom edge, so when the folding is done, 
it resembles an envelope. ) 

Mother -Now get me the candle 
sealing wax and my thimble. 

(She holds the wax over the candle for 
a second, drops a drop where the two 
edges meet and presses it hard with her 
thimble. ) 

Mother—You haven’t written the ad- 
dress yet. 

(Mary writes address. As she finishes 
George comes rushing in.) 

George—I came to tell you of my good 
luck. My mother says that I may go to 
live with my brother Lawrence at Mt. 
Vernon. My brother is going to let me 
study surveying and soon I shall survey 
all his fields. 

Patience—Oh, George, I am so happy 
for you, and let me tell you something, 
too. My mother says I write so well 
that | may be allowed to go to Baltimore 
soon, too, 

(George grasps Patience’s hand.) 

George—Good for you, Patience! What 
a good old world this is. 

Mother—Now, run to Mr. Wilson's 
with your letter, dear, and when your 
father comes in I will talk to him about 
your going to Baltimore to school too. 

(George grasps the hands of Mrs. An- 
derson and Mrs. Carlison. ) 

George—You must come over to our 
1ouse. [I want you to see how happy 
mother is. 

(As they start to go George takes his 
hat and waving it in the air, shouts 
‘Three cheers for the good old colonies 


and 


—_— 


(Continucd of page 56) 
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lebruary 1916 


Entertainment for February Holidays 


What We Owe to Washington 
By Clara A. Nash 


If you'll listen I'll tell you a story 
‘Lhat happened a long time ago, 

When England was ruling our nation 
In colonies, thirteen, you know. 


New Jersey, Rhode Island, New Hamp- | 


shire, 
Virginia, Maryland, too, 
Massachusetts, and Delaware, also, 
Are seven, but I am not through. 


There’s Georgia and North Carolina, 
And South Carolina between, 

Pennsylvania, too, and New York State, 
With Connecticut number thirteen. 


Colonies first owned by England 
Till the great Revolution was fought, 
When liberty gained by our fathers 
The dawn of prosperity brought. 


And who was the star of those war days, | 


Commander-in-chief of the force 
Tnat fought till the last chain was broken 
And liberty entered her course? 


That soldier, you all know his portrait, 
Those features so strong, kind and 
true! 
George Washington, hero of heroes, 
We owe our dear Freedom to you! 


A Young Patriot’s Toast 


By Daisy D. Stephenson 


I've noticed on most holidays 
We have a splendid dinner. 

It seems that shouting ‘‘ Hip hurrays”’ 
Makes everybody thinner. 

To most, a turkey fat and fine 
Is always satisfying; 

With friends that visit you and dine 
’Tis very gratifying. 


And now today we celebrate, 
With music and with story 

The birthdays of our heroes great, 
Who long have been our glory. 

A loyal toast I now propose: 

.  ‘*Our Bird, so proud and regal ! 
The Bird that every nation knows! 

Our great American Eagle!’’ 


Abraham Lincoln 
By Lena C. Miller 


An Exercise for Five Pupils 


First Child (holding picture of Lin- 
coln, mounted on cardboard)— 


All hail to Lincoln, the hero 
Of eighteen sixty-three, 
Who helped to preserve our nation 
And set the black man free. 
He was the man of the hour 
When the land with sin was rife; 
And then, on his country’s altar, 
As a martyr, he gave his life. 


All (singing to tune of ‘‘Massa’s in 
the Cold, Cold Ground’’) — 

Gladly will we sing his praises, 
Lincoln, so true and brave; 

In the midst of strife and carnage, 
He this glorious land did save. 

We will try to be like Lincoln, 
Work with courage true; 

Dare to go where duty calls us, 
Living with an aim in view. 


Chorus— 

Abraham Lincoln, 
Of all hearts the pride! 

Through the years that come, his memory 
Ever with us will abide. 


Second Child (holding picture of Lin- 
coln’s birthplace, drawn, colored and 
mounted on cardboard) — 


This is the little log-cabin 
Where Abraham Lincoln was born; 
It gave to the world our hero 
On that February morn. 
His playmates, folk of the forest, 
His teachers, mother and God, 
Yet a wiser, manlier lad 
Ne’er trod American sod. 


All (singing as before) — 


Little log hut in the backwoods, 
Comforts, luxuries none; 
Where Lincoln, the nation’s hero, 
First beheld the light of sun. 
There, no pomp nor celebration 
Ushered in his birth; 














| 3. They made him our first Pres - i 
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Just two loving hearts to greet him, | 
He, the babe of sterling worth. | 


Chorus (as before)— 


Third Child (holding picture of spade 
drawn, colored and mounted. )— 


And this is the spade which Lincoln 
Used instead of a slate. 

To learn to write and figure, 
He sat up very late. 

Of books he had a small number, 
Much of them he could tell; 

He read them over and over 
Until he knew them well. 


All (singing as before)— 

When the busy day was over, 
In the pineknot’s glow, 

On a wooden spade with charcoal, 
Figured he, with face aglow. 

Thus, with spade and books together, 
Many things he learned; 

As with wondrous zeal and patience, 
He his mind to wisdom turned. 


Chorus (as before)— 


Fourth Child (holding picture of flag 
mounted on cardboard )—. 


This is the flag of our country, 
Emblem of brave and free; 

Under its folds with his soldiers, 
He set the negro free. 

For he saw them, in their anguish, 
Sold on every side, 

And his heart was filled with sorrow 
At the curse, nation wide 


All (singing as before) — 


So, as he grew up to manhood, 
Took his rightful place, 

He debated, pondered, questioned, 
Lawfulness of plan so base. 

He resented the injustice, 
Selling human souls. : 

Loudly rings the nation’s praises 
While the bell his requiem tolls. 


Chorus (as before) — 


Fifth Child (holding map of United | 
States nisuatcd on gray cardboard) — 





And this is the land of freedom, 
United evermore; 
One in heart and purpose 
From north to southern shore. 
May nothing ever sever 
Nor mar in any way 
This happy land, which Lincoln 
Saved in that dreadful day. 


Ali (singing as before)— 


When the boys in blue were marching 
Forth to meet the gray, 

Lincoln saw our country's danger, 
Nothing could his purpose stay. 

He, the man to meet the crisis, 
Labored day and night; 

Victory won, the God of Battles 
Welcomed him to realms of light. 


Chorus (as before) 


How About It ? 
By Lillian M. Jones 


When Washington was little 
He never told a lie; 

Now to resemble him in that, 
We all can surely try. 

And even when a great big boy 
He minded well his mother; 

We all can copy him in this 
As well as in the other. 


What | Know About Lincoln 
By Lillian M. Jones 


For a very small boy carrying a flag, 


I know he was good, 

And I know he was true; 
I know he protected 

The Red, White and Blue. 


A Small Patriot 


By Daisy D. Stephenson 


I love the Red and White and Blue; 
For Washington it waves today. 
May I, like him, be brave and true, 


A real Aincrican alway ! | 


The Boy Washington 


By Daisy D. Stephenson 
For Six Boys 

First Boy— 
When Washington, our nation’s pride, 

Was just a little boy, 
He loved the country fields and lanes, 

They filled his heart with joy; 
With merry face and laughter gay 
He spent the hours in boyish play. 


Second Boy— 
And little George would never tire 
Of tramping woodlands through; 
He fearlessly explored their depths 
And found their secrets, too; 
For Nature’s out-door book he yearned 
And wondrous. things from her he 
learned. 


Third Boy-— 
Another sport that he enjoyed 
Was fishing—that was great! 
And patiently for many hours 
For nibbles he would wait; 
With glee and gladness danced his eyes 
When he had caught a finny prize! 
Fourth Boy— 
And lively Master Washington 
Would never hesitate 
To mount a wild, unbroken horse— 
He'd win as sure as fate! 
With firm persistence —quiet, strong— 
He’d master any beast ere long. 


Fifth Boy — 


Young Washington at soldier played; 
A leader born was he, 

For he commanded, and the boys 
Obeyed quite readily. 

With sword and musket-stick in hand, 

He led his conquering little band. 


Sixth Boy— 


There’s one thing more our hero liked 
When he was young like me; 
He had a naughty hankering 
To chop a cherry tree! 
But then, perhaps, the cherries red 
Were teasing him from overhead! 
| All— 
; Our Washington was just a boy 
Like us, brimful of fun and joy. 
May we, like him, grow up to be 
Our nation’s guards of Liberty. 
Then here’s to Washington, the Youth, 
A type of Fearlessness and Truth. 


School— 


And here’s to Washington, the man, 
Our glorious, first American! 





Valentine Song 
By Nellie Gill 


Air, ‘Auld Lang syne” 
I 
Were all the valentines forgot, 
And not sent out in time! 
Were all the valentines forgot 
Around St. Valentine’s! 
Chorus— 


For just a valentine, 
For valentines, 
We’d sigh a sigh of deep regret, 
For valentines. 
I] 
We'd wish for valentines, I’m sure, 
Tho’ they'd be but a line, | 
And days when they were not forgot, 
And always sent in time. 
Chorus— 


III 


Fond memory’d take us back aga!n 
To days of long ago, 
When valentines were sent around 
To people that we’d know. 
Chorus— 


IV 


We'll hope that folks will not forse 
The simple valentine, j 

So that we will not have to sing 
This mournful little rhyme. 





Chorus— 
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February 1910 


Dancing the Minuet 
By Margrete Petersen 


that on Washington’s Birthday there 

was to be an entertainment given 
by the school children of our town, each 
school below the high to furnish one 
number on the program. 

Now, the question was what could) we 
do for our share of the entertainment 
for, naturally, we wanted to give some 
original feature ‘‘different from the 
others.” 

In looking over my educational maga- 
zines 1 found a dainty minuet, and de- 
cided on that. 

The next thing was to arrange the 
dance, for, as all teachers know, to teach 
little people a thing of this kind it must 
be very simple indeed. 

After days and days of arranging and 
dancing we found that we had a very 
pretty dance. as 

The costumes were effective and beau- 
tifully made. The boys’ suits consisted 
of knee breeches, white vest, long coat, 
white stockings, and black patent leather 
pumps with silver buckles. The coais 
of black sateen were made with dainty 


[in February the edict went forth | 


white lace in the sleeve and neck. The 
color scheme for the girls’ costumes 
was pink and blue alternating. The 


dress was made of satine with paniers, 
and there was a fichu made of dainty 
flowered muslin. 

The next problem was the wigs. Some 
of the parents were willing to hire them 
hut we found that they would cost six 
teen dollars for only one day, and we 
decided to make them ourselves and 
keep them for other school entertain 
ments. 

We fitted each child’s head with a eap 
of white cotton and on this sewed cotton 
batting for a soft foundation, which we 
covered with raw wool; this we found 
was more easily handled than cotton and 
looked more like real hair. 

When the day of the entertainment 
came, we had a dress rehearsal at the 
opera house, where the entertainment 
was to be given, and from there we went 
to the photographer's. 

At two o’clock in the afternoon the 
school children with their teachers 
marched to the opera house and took 
seats previously assigned them. The 
remainder of the seats were used for 
parents and friends. 

The program proved an excellent one. 
One school gave a pretty drill, the chil 


| 
| 





| Were 
| picture man. 


dren being dressed in red, white and | 


blue Another gave a short play de- 
picting a scene from George Washing- 
ton’s time. A splendid dramatization of 
the song *‘When George goes marching 
off to war, Martha stays at home,’’ with 
children in costumes, was given by an- 
other. 

” The*Star Spangled Banner’? was sung 
byachorus from the higher grades, dur- 
ing which a girl draped in the flag gave 
appropriate motions. 








Childyen Dancing the Minuct for Moving Pictures 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Dances and Recitations for Washington’s Birthday 





Kinally, to the strains of the minuet, 


our little couples walked ouf on the 
stage. On reaching their places the 
little ladies made a profound curtsy, 


holding out widely the dainty skirts, and 
the gentlemen bowed low, right hand 
over the head, the left hand behind back. 

A chorus of thirty-six voices sang a 
minuet song while the children danced 
with solemn and stately mien, receiving 
around of hearty applause. 

After our number the audience was 
entertained by stereoptican views pictur- 
ing the life of George Washington. Then 
after all had sung ‘*‘America,’’ the 
schools marched out. 

gut this did not. end our part for we 
asked to dance for the moving 
So one day we gathered 
in frontof the Colonial mansion home of 
Ex-Congressman L. D. Apsley, and a 
picture was taken of the dance. 

Two weeks later we were delighted to 
see our little folks on the sereen, and 
later we heard of their being seen in 
different parts of the country. 

We also earned a little money by dance- 
ing at entertainments, and with it) pro 
cured some pictures for the schoolroom. 

This entertainment meant work, but 
home and school were brought together. 











Little People in Cclonial Costumes 


THE DANCE 

Kight, twelve or sixteen may dance. | 

Stand in groups of fours. 

Position: Partners holding hands high, | 
girls hold skirt spread with right hand; | 
boys earry left hand on hip. Right foot. | 
is pointed forward obliquely right. | 

Right foot 1-2-3. Advance left foot 

2-4. Right foot 1-2-8, ete. three meas | 
ures more. Bow low. 

Grand Right and Left: Partners take | 
right hands, pass to right 9 beats. Bow | 
to partner. Reverse. Left hands back. | 
Bow at places. 

Right foot 1-2-8 On 3 right foot is | 
placed back to form a bow. Left foot 
1-2-3. Bow. 

Wheel: Form a 
partners grasping: 
to right 9 beats. Bow. 

Turn back to audience and repeat 
dance, moving toward back of stage. 
At the close of the dance bow to each 
other, then face audience and bow. 


hy 


hands. 


opposite 
Pass 


wheel 
right 


KDITOR’S NOTE: Besides the directions for 


the minnet given on this page, 
this 


Instructor, 


others have been 
the 
Igif, 

illustrated by diagrams 
Schlitz. In Normal In 
-Primary Plans, November, 1914, Ber- 
the “Colonial 


published in magazine in past. In 


Normal February, directions 
for dancing the minuet 
were given by Louise 
struetor 
tha I, Swope gave directions for 
Dance,” which is charmingly illustrated by pho- | 
of these magazines may be | 


tographs. Copies 


obtained of the publishers at 15 cents cach, 


A Century of Little Girls 


One went basqued in stiff brocade 
And worked queer sums in “tare and 
tret,’’ 
And Webster’s spelling book was made 
ave after page, by heart to get; 
And with her schoolmates on parade 
Threw a rose at Lafayette. 





One in pantalettes and shawl 
Sedately walked, a proper lass! 

She in the old Lyceum hall F 
Heard Jenny Lind! and, class by class, 

Her school went forth to view the pall, 
The catafalque of Lincoln, pass. 


wore huge sleeves and thought 
great cheer 
To dance the two step o’er and ore. 
She worked the Cuban flag and spear 
Upon a sofa pillow for 
A youthful cousin volunteer, 


That summer of the Spanish war. 


One 


The last ean ride and swim and wend 
On campfire hikes; and yet would she 





63 





Tales of her forebears hear no end! 
And oft she cries, ‘‘What fun ’twould 
he 
If they could come alive, and spend 
The afternoon, and stay to tea!’’ 
Harper’s Magazine. 


The Minuet 


At the close of the recitation the reciter may 
dance a few minuet steps with musical accom- 
paniment. It isa pretty idea to have soft music 


played through the recitation, 


Grandma told me all about it, 

Told me so | could not doubt it, 

Ilow she danced, my grandma danced, 
long ago! 

Hlow she held her pretty head, 

How her dainty skirts she spread, 

How she turned her little toes, 

Smiling little human rose! 

Grandma's air was bright and shining, 

Dimpled cheeks, too! ah! how funny! 

Bless me, now she wears a cap, 

My grandma does, and takes a nap every 
single day; 

Yet she danced the minuet long ago; 

Now she sits there rocking, rocking, 

Always knitting grandpa’s stocking 

Every girl was taught to knit long ago— 

But her figure is so neat, 

And her ways so staid and sweet, 

I can almost see her now, 

Bending to her partner’s bow, long ago. 


Grandma says our modern jumping, 

Rushing, whirling, dashing, bumping, 

Would have shocked the gentle people 
long ago. 

No, they moved with stately grace, 

Kverything in proper place, 

Gliding slowly forward, then 

Slowly courtesying back again. 


Modern ways are quite alarming, grand- 
ma says, 

Sut boys were charming 

Girls and boys | mean, of 
ago, 

Sweetly modest, bravely shy! 

What if all of us should try just to feel 

Like those who met in the stately min- 
uet, long ago. 


course—long 


With the minuet in fashion, 

Who could ily into a passion? 

All would wear the calm they wore long 

uo. 

And if in years to come, perchance, 

I tell my grandchild of our dance, 

| should really like to say, 

We did it in some such way, long ago. 
—Mary Mapes Dodge. 
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Plays and Exercises for Patriotic Programs 


A Boston Tea-Party 
By L. C. White 
CHARACTERS 


Dolly Hapgood 
Jemima, maid 


Friend Rejoice 
Mistress Hamilton 
COSTUMES 

Friend Rejoice wears a plain gray 
dress, with bonnet. Dolly and Mistress 
H. wear Colonial dresses, powdered hair; 
Dolly has patch on cheek, and curl at 
neck. Mistress H. wears bonnet and 
mitts. Jemima has darky make-up, and 
wears a bright colored apron and red 
handkerchief over head. 

Scene: Dolly’s parlor. 
furnishings. 
door at back. 

Enter Dolly with bonnet on. 

Dolly—Oh, what a mussy room! Je- 
mima! Come here, Jemima! 

Jemima (calling from outside)—Yes, 
missy, I’m coming. 

(Enter Jemima. ) 

Doijly—I want you to straighten up this 
room, Jemima, and dust everything very 
carefully. ; 

Jemima—Yes’m, I will; sure I will. 
(Begins to dust vigorously. Dolly re- 
moves bonnet and arranges chairs. ) 

Dolly—I want everything to look es- 
pecially nice. Mistress Hamilton is 
coming to call. 

Jemima—Who dat, missy? I nebber 
saw dat lady. 

Dolly—Well, she is a very grand young 
lady. She lives in New York State and 
is visiting here in Boston. 

Jemima—lI nebber heard of New York 
State. Is dat bigger dan Boston, Missy 
Dolly? 

Dolly—Oh, yes, lots bigger. Now 
hurry and bring in the best dishes and 
some little cakes. I am going to serve 
some tea. 

Jemima—Tea! But we aint got any 
tea! We aint had tea for two-three years. 
Yo’ pa, he won’t buy any tea, Missy 
Dolly! 

Dolly—Well, we’re going to have some 
tea today, anyway. You go and bring 
the things. 

(Knock is heard at outside door. ) 

Dolly—Oh, dear, go quickly and see 
who that is. 

(Jemima goes to door and admits 
Friend Kejoice. ) 

Jemima—Here yo’ Quaker cousin come 
to see yo’, Missy Dolly. (Exits.) 

Rejoice—Good-day, Cousin Dolly. I 
hope thee is well this fine day. 

Dolly—Oh, I’m so glad it’s just you, 
Cousin Rejoice. I’m expecting a very 
grand visitor, Mistress Hamilton, from 
New York State, and I haven't got things 
quite ready. Jemima! Hurry, Jemima! 

(Enter Jemima with tray of dishes 
which she puts on table. ) 

Dolly—You must stay and have some | 
tea with us, Cousin Rejoice. Iam going 
to have some real tea. 

Rejoice--Real tea? Has thy father 
bought some English tea? 

Dolly—No, but I‘m going to buy some, 
myself. Just a little bit, this one time. 
That isn’t going to do any harm, Cousin 
Rejoice. Jemima, you must run out and 
buy it. Now where is my money? Oh, 
Jemima, please go and get my bag out 
of the top bureau drawer. 

(Exit Jemima. Knock is heard.) 

Dolly—Now who is that? (Goes to 
door and admits Mistress Hamilton.) Oh, 
how do you do, Mistress Hamilton. Come 
right in. Iam so glad to see you. This 
is my cousin, Friend Rejoice Johnston. 
(Rejoice and Mistress H. make deep 
curtsys.) Just sit down here. ’ 

Mistress Hamilton—How do you do? 
Isn’t it a lovely day? 

Rejoice—Good day to thee, Mistress 
Hamilton. 

Dolly (seating herself) —How do you 
like Boston, Mistress Hamilton? 


Old-fashioned 
Outside door right; inside 





Mistress Hamilton—I am having a fine 


visit. Everyone is so kind tome. Are 
you going to the big party tonight, Mis- 
tress Hapgood? 

Dolly—Yes, I am going. 

Mistress Hamilton— And are you going, 
Mistress Johnston? 

Rejoice—Oh, no! We Friends do not 
approve of such wordly pleasures. 

Dolly—You know my cousin is a Quak- 
eress, Mistress Hamilton. 

Mistress Hamilton—Oh, yes. Tell me, 
will they dance at the party tonight? 

Dolly—Yes, they will dance the min- 
uet. I suppose you dance, Mistress 
Hamilton? 

Mistress Hamilton—Yes, but I am not 
sure that I can dance the Boston minuet. 

Dolly—I could show you in just a 
minute. But there should be four of us. 


Mistress Hamilton—I wish you might 
show me. 


Dolly (rising)—Cousin Rejoice, you 
stand over here, Mistress Hamilton 
there. 


Rejoice—Oh, Cousin Dolly, thee knows 
I could not dance! Friends would never 
do that! 

Dolly—Well, you don’t have to dance; 
just stand right there. Now we need 
one more. Jemima, oh, Jemima! 

Jemima (outside)—Yes, Missy. (Enter 
Jemima, carrying bag. ) 

Dolly—You stand right here, Jemima. 
I am going to show Mistress Hamilton 
the Boston minuet. 

(They dance a simple minuet or plain 
quadrille, Jemima with awkward zest, 
Rejoice stiffly and protestingly. ) 

Rejoice—Oh cousin, what has _ thee 
made me do? Was that really dancing? 

Dolly—Why, yes, and it wasn’t so very 
terrible, do you think? 

(Jemima whispers to Dolly, showing 
the bag. ) 

Dolly—(pushing her toward the door) 
—Oh, yes, I forgot, go! Quick! quick! 
(Exit Jemima right. ) 

Mistress Hamilton—Well, I really must 
go now, Mistress Hapgood. 

Dolly—Oh, no, not yet. 
stay and have some tea. 

Mistress Hamilton—Thank you, that 
will be lovely. I am so fond of tea. 

Dolly-—-Excuse me, I will be back soon. 

(Exit Dolly.) 

Rejoice—Does thee drink tea in New 
York State, Mistress Hamilton. 

Mistress Hamilton—Why, yes, don’t 
you? 

Rejoice—The English make us pay a 
tax on tea, and many people here will 
not buy it. 

Mistress Hamilton—Well, [don’t un- 
derstand much about that tax business. 

(Enter Dolly with sugar, cream, and 
cakes on a tray.) 

Dolly—Jemima will be here with the 
tea in just a minute. Won’t you have a 
cake? (She passes cakes. Enter Jemima 
in great hurry.) 


You must 


any tea! There aint any tea in Boston! 

Dolly-—-Why, there is a whole ship-load 
of tea just come from England. I heard 
father say so today. 

Jemima—Yes’m, but the Indians they 
got it, and they’re throwing it all over 
into the water! 

Dolly—Jemima, you must be crazy. 
There aren’t any Indians in Hoston. 
They’re all out west in Iowa. 

Jemima—Yes'm—no’m. But they ain’t 
real Indians. They just folks like yo’ 
pa, Missy Dolly, all dressed up like In- 
dians, and they say, ‘‘We won’t buy no 
tea! We won’t pay no tax!’’ And then 
they just throw—throw it all over in the 
water. 

(Drums are heard 
**Yankee Doodle.’’ 
Dolly 
Mistress 


outside 
Girls listen. ) 
(running to door)-—-Come on, 
Hamilton, Cousin Rejoice; 


Let’s all run out and see the Boston 


Tea-Party. 
(All exit.) 


A Patriotic Drill 


By Lottie E. Vicary 


The following drill consists of march 
figures combined with the patriotic songs 


with which all school children are famil- 
iar. The songs may be sung by a chorus 
or by those in the drill. The drill is de- 
signed for nine girls. The leader should 
be taller than the others. 


All should wear white dresses, and the | 


leader may be attractively draped in 
bunting. A crown may be added if de- 
sired. The remaining eight girls should 
have sashes of bunting draped over the 
left shoulder and tied in a knot at the 
waistline. All carry flags. 

Positions on the stage will be indicated 
by letters, the Leader spoken of as such, 
and the remaining girls by numbers. 

The prevailing figure of the drill is 
the circle, and on the symmetry of the 
circles depends the success of the drill. 

Flags at rest over left shoulder. Pu- 
pils enter at A, circle to F, where Leader 
leaves line and takes position at center. 
The line circles the Leader until No. I 
reaches EK the second time. Halt and re- 
main in position indicated in Fig I. Sing 
one verse and chorus of ‘‘Oh, the Flag 
of Our Own Country,’’ waving flags in 
chorus. 

Unwind, No. | passing to A. All march 
once around the stage. When No. 1 
reaches A the second time, cast off and 
circle the Leader, joining line again at C, 


Fig. 2, 
No. 2 cast off at B, join line at D. 
No. 8 oe é sé is é oe oe A. 
No. 4 “é oe oe D, ee eé sé B. 
No. 5 “é oe “ A, sé 6 oe 6A 
No. 6 66 sc 66 B, es ‘¢ 646 TD). 
No. q “ se 66 ce: “e so 6s A 
No 8 ‘é 66 66 D, 66 46 66 B. 


Nos. 5, 6, 7, and 8 do not cast on first 
round and 1, 2, 3, 4 on second round. 
On second round all mark time so that 
when No. 8 joins at B, No. I will be at 
C. All move forward, forming semi-cir- 
cle asin Fig. 8. Sing ‘‘Rally Round the 
Flag, Boys.’’ At close Leader raises 





Jemima—Oh, Missy Dolly, there aint 


flag and line circles three times around, 





Minuet 


Moderato 


Mozart 
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Nos. 1, 2, 8, and 4 closing in at front 
Nos.‘5, 6, 7, and 8 passing behind leade, 
flags pointing to center. : 

When No. 1 reaches E the third time 
lead line to A, B, C, forming line across 
rear. Flags at rest. Approach front 
Leader falling into line. Pause for eight 
counts. March backward to rear. Nog, 4 
and 5 form arch over Leader’s heaj, 
Others incline flags toward center anj 
keeping this position, approach front, 
Halt and sing ‘‘Star Spangled Banner.” 
Replace flags on left shoulder and mareh 
backward to rear, Leader stopping at 
center position. 

Nos. 1, 2, 8 and 4 march to D; 5,4 
7, 8 to A; cross stage diagonally on op. 
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posite sides of Leader; turn to,front cor- 
ners and cross again. Line then passes 
through C, D, A, and B. Nos. 1 and 2 
cast off at B and approach center, Nos. 
3 and 4 at A, Nos. 5 and 6 at D, Nos. 7 
and 8 at C, as in Fig. 4. 

All face front, hold flag back of head 
by grasping one corner with right hand, 
and sing ‘‘ Dixie’s Land.’’ After chorus 
rotate once around Leader. Lines Cand 
D face and lines A and B. ‘Touch flags 
and sing ‘‘Tenting on the Old Camp 
Ground,’’ repeating chorus softly. Re 
store flags to position back of head and, 
with bowed heads, unwind at corners 
with No. 8 leading and Leader following 
No. 1. No. 8 leads through B, once 
around and to A a second time. Reverse 
and leave stage at A with Leader leading. 
March played softly after last song. 


A Lesson to America 
By Clara A. Nash 


Almost two hundred years have passed 
| Since Washington was born, 

| Yet he will live in history 

When a million more are gone. 


| How dear to us a life like his, 
| _ So brave, so good and true, 
| So faithful and so powerful 
When America was new' 





Forever in our memory 

His deeds shall live and grow, 
A lesson to America 

That every heart should. know. 


“Qld Glory” 


Red, white and blue—brave, pure atl 
true— 
Each color tells its story: 
In all the world, where’re unfurled, 





No flag can beat ‘‘Old Glory.” 
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Music and Recitations for February’s Great Days 


“Tie said he never told a lie, 
In fact he did not even try; 
And one who such a clean life spent 
| Deserved to be a president. 
he 
| 


George Washington’s Rules 
By Hallie Ives 


George W: ishington was kind and good: 
He always did just what he should; 

for fear he sometimes would forget, 
And so his loving mother fret, 

He wrote some rules within a hook, 
And often on these rules would look. 


February’s Famous Men 
By Daisy D. Stephenson 


For four children with flags, - 
All 


Oh, brief and wintry month, to you 
| We come with garlands bright; 

| Your memory, heroes, great and true, 
We greet with fond delight 


First Child— 

A poet kind, whose sweetest songs 
The children love to hear, 

To you, oh little month, belongs 
Longfellow, ever dear. 


Second Child 
I think of one who gave each friend 
A message oft of cheer; 
And so to honor him we send 
Our valentines each year. 
Third Child 
Oh, martyred president, 
A garland fair I bring. 
Our Lincoln— tender, great and true 
Your, praises, patriots sing. 


Fourth Child 


I bring my memory wreath of fame, 


“Look pleasant always in the face, Brave Washington to crown. 
Our soldier president, whose name 


But use sometimes a graver grace; 2 
To use vile words is always bad: | Means Honor and Renown. 
When others sorrows be not a All— 
Be sure you think before you speak, ’ ver , — 
Mth manners gentle, kind and meek.’”’ ~ prio. oh, “— — h so dear, 
e wave our flag to you. 
| You bring us memories every year, 


Of friends and heroes true. 


He wrote: We should respeetful be, 
And often listen silently ; 

When others stand we should not sit; 
{o sleep in public is not fit; 

Speak not when right to hold’a peace; 
Walk not when others choose to cease. 


“To others never turn your back, 

It does their feelings often rack; 
When people choose to read or write 

Be quiet then, with all your might; 
And never lean on any one— 

That is a thing should not be done. 


“Be kind, but never flatter folks; 

And never, never practise jokes, 
Unless in some way you can tell 

They are the kind who like it well; 
With company one should not read, 

But to their speech give pleasant heed. 


to you 
“(’er others’ shoulders do not peer : 


Nor to their presence come too near; 
When one is writing it is better 

To never peep upon a letter. 
(pinions do not give until 

You know ’tis your companion’s will. 





George Washington would often read | 
And to these. words give careful heed; | 





America First 
Dedicated to President Wilson 
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Patriotic Characters 
By Mary V. Myers 


Edison, the Wizard 
By Monira F. McIntosh 


| ae th child while reciting holds up a | Thomas A, Kilison, horn February 11, 1847. 
picture of the subject about which he 
| recites; pictures of Washington, L, incoln, 
Unele Sam, Betsy Ross, the American 


Kavle, the American Flag. 
First Child 
The Father of our Country 
| Was Washington, so great: | 


Nac h year, in February, 
His birth we celebrate. 


Second Child— 
This is Abraham Lincoln: We telephone and ask a friend to auto 
His life he gave | riding go, 
His country to free, | Or on the trolley car make haste to the 
And flag to save. moving-picture show, 
er aed | We listen to the phonograph with wonder 
Mhird Child and delight, 
This is Unele Sam, And make the darkness bright as day 
I am his nephew, with the electric light; 
{ live at his house, Yet these and many other things we do 
And so do you. from day to day 
Fourth Child | Were to mankind all unknown ’till Kdison 
This is Betsy Ross 


showed the way. 
By whom our first fing) was made: A Valentine 
Forever may it float, 


t By Alice E. Allen 
Its colors never fade. : , 
aah es | Around this sheet of paper small, 
Fifth Child— | My busy scissors start, 
This is Old Abe, | There seems no doubt they’re cutting out 
Our American bird, A jolly crimson heart. 
Of him I am sure 


You all must have heard. 
Sixth Child 
Old Glory is our flag, 
Of red, and white, and blue, 
The emblem of our country, | 
To which we will be true. 


We sing the praise of warriors brave, of 
statesmen good and true, 

The great and wise of every land, authors 
and poets, too; 

Now let us to that noble list add yet an- 
other name, 

And give to Edison a place within the 
Hall of Fame. 

A debt of gratitude we owe that man of 
wondrous brain 

Who ne’er gave up when failure came 
but only tried again. 








Upon it now my pencil makes 
Some letters in a line 

L-O-V-K—oh, oh, just see, 

| It is a valentine! 


Now, I will make an envelope; 

The edges | will lap, 
' And with great care fold here and there, 
Dien. | And gum the little flap. 


We love our pretty flag 
Of red, and white, and blue, | 


And when it comes to Jane, she'll say 
(She’ll never dream it’s mine) 
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Poems Our Readers Have Asked For 


We want our readers to fill this page for us. 
selections, gtTving preference to the pocms selected by the largest number of persons. 
of poems which they destre for personal reading or school use. 
will be much appreciated, not alone by those who send in their requests, but by alli 
Address ILDITOR POLTRY PAG, Normal lustructor and Primary Plans, Dansville, N.Y. 


therefore A S rable poems. 


The Gray Swan 


“Oh, tell me, sailor, tell me true, 
Is my little lad, my Elihu, 

A-sailing with your ship?”’ 
The sailor's eyes were dim with dew, 
Your little lad, your Elihu?’’ 

iie said with trembling lip, 

**What little lad? what ship?’’ 


‘*What little lad! as if there could be 
Another such an one as he! 
What little lad, did you say? 
Why, Elihu, that took to the sea 
The moment [ put him off my knee! 
It was just the other day 
The Gray Swan sailed away.”’ 


‘The other day?’’ the sailor’s eyes 

Stood open with a great surprise, 
“The other day? the Swan ?”’ 

His heart began in his throat to rise. 


‘*Aye, aye, sir, here in the cupboard lies | 


‘he jacket he had on.’’ 
**And so your lad is gone?’’ 


“Gone with the Swan.’’ ‘*And did she 
stand 
With her anchor clutching hold 
sand, 
Kor a month, and never stir?’ 
“Why, to be sure! I’ve seen from tie 
land, 
Like a Jover kissing his lady’s hand, 
The wild sea kissing her, 
A sight to remember, sir.’ 


of the 


’ 


’ 


“But, my good mother, do you know 
All this was twenty years ayo? 

1 stood on the Gray Swan's deck, 
And to that lad Ll saw you throw, 
Vaking it off, as it might be, so! 

The kerchief from your neck.’’ 

Aye, and he'll bring it back!’ 

**And did the little lawless lad 
That has made you sick and made you 
sad, 

Sail with the Gray Swan’s crew?”’ 
“Lawless! the man is going mad! 

The bestsboy ever mother had, 
se sure he sailed with the crew! 
What would you have him do?”’ 


‘*And he has never written line, 

Nor sent you word, nor made you sign 
‘lo say he was alive!”’ 

“*Hold! if ’twas wrong, the wrong is 

mine; 

Lesides, he may be in the brine, 
And could he write from the grave? 
Tut, man! what would you have?”’ 


“Gone twenty long, long 
cruise, — 

"!'was wicked thus your love to abuse; 
But if the lad still live, 

And come back home, think you you can 

Korgive him?—’’ ‘* Miserable man, 
You’re mad as the sea, —you rave, — 
What have I to forgive!”’ 


The sailor twitched his shirt so blue, 
And from within his bosom drew 

The kerchief. She was wild. 
*““My God! my Father! is it true? 
My little lad, my Elihu! 

My blessed boy, my child! 

My dead, my living child!’’ 

—Alice Cary. 


Asleep at the Switch 


The first thing that I remember was 
Carlo tugging away 

With the sleeve of my coat fast in his 
teeth, pulling, as much as to say: 

**Come, master, awake, attend ‘to the 
switch, lives now depend upon you, 

Think of the souls in the coming train, 
and the graves you are sending them 


years,—a 


to. 
Think of the mother and the babe at her 
breast, think of the father and son, 
Think of the lover and loved one too, 
think of them doomed every one 
fall (as it were by your very hand) 
into yon fathomless ditch, 
Murdered by one who should guard them 
from harm, who now lies asleep at 
the switch. ”’ 


To 


Send in the names of pocms you wrsh to sce here. 


There are many % 


Wea 


ull make up the page from your 


ho have in their memory the names 
/t ts especially to provide these that we adopt this plan, and we are sure this 
vho have the privilege of reading these desired and 


I sprang up amazed—scarce knew where | And fingers were pointed in scorn, till 1! Raised the little king to his shoulders 
} 4 Diy 


I stood, sleep had o’ermastered me 
SO; 
I could hear the wind hoilowly howling, 
and the deep river dashing below, 
| I could hear the forest leaves rustling, 
as the trees by the tempest were 
fanned, 
Sut what was that noise in the distance? 
That, | could not understand. 
I heard it at first indistincily, Ike 
rolling of some muffied drum, 
Then nearer and nearer it came to 
till it made my very ears hum; 
What is this light that surrounds me and 
seems to set fire to my brain ? 
What whistle’s that, 
Ah! I know now; it’s the train. 


me, 


seem to take root to the place; 
So | stood--with this demon before me, 
its heated breath scorching my face; 
| Its headlight made day of the darkness, 
and glared like the eyes of some 
witch, — 
The train was almost upon me before I 
remembered the switch. 
I sprang to it, seizing it wildly, the train 
dashing fast down the track; 
The switch resisted my efforts, 
devil seemed holding it back; 
On, on came the fiery-eyed monster, and 
shot by my face like a flash; 


| 

ee o- 

| We often stand facing some danger, and 
' 

{ 


some 


| 


the 


yelling so shrill % | 


The clown, with chalk and vermilion, 


[ swooned to the earth the next moment, 


How long I lay there unconscious ’twas 
impossible for me to tell; 
| My stupor was aimost a heaven, 
waking almost a hell,— 


| and knew nothing after the crash. 
| 


my | 


| For I then heard the piteous moaning | 
and shrieking of husbands and wives, | 


And I thought of the day we all shrink 
from, when I must account for their 
| lives; 
| Mothers rushed by me like maniacs, their 
eyes glaring madly and wild; 
| Fathers, losing their courage, gave way 

to their grief like a child; 
| Children searching for parents, I noticed, 
as by me they sped, 

And lips, that could form naught but 
‘““Mamma,”’ were calling for one per- 
haps dead. 


My mind was made up in a moment, the 
river should hide me away, 

When, under the still burning rafters I 
suddenly noticed there lay 

A little white hand; she who owned it 
was doubtless an object of love 

‘To one whom her loss would drive fran- 
tic, tho’ she guarded him now from 
above; 

I tenderly lifted the rafters and quietly 
laid them one side; 

How little she thought of her journey 
when she left for this dark fatal 
ride! 

I lifted the last log from off her, and 
while searching for some spark of 
life, 

Turned her little face up in the starlight, 
and recognized—Maggie, my wife! 


© Lord! thy scourge is a hard one, at a 
blow thou has shattered my pride; 

My life will be one endless nightmare, 
with Maggie away from my side. 

How often I’d sat down and pictured the 
scenes in our long, happy life; 

How I'd strive through all my lifetime, 
to build up a home for my wife; 
How people would envy us always in our 

cozy and neat little nest; 
How I should do all of the labor, 
Maggie should all the day rest; 
How one of God’s blessings might cheer 
us, how some day I p’raps should be 


and 


rich ;-— 

But all of my dreams have been shat- 
tered, while I laid there asleep at 
the switch! 


I fancied I stood on my trial, the jury 
and judge I could see; 
And every eye in the court room was 





steadily fixed upon me; 





felt my face blushing’ blood-red, 
And the next thing I heard were the 
words, ‘Hanged by the neck until 
dead. ”’ 
Then I felt myself pulled once again, 
and my hand caught tight hold of a 
dress, 

I heard, ‘‘What's the matter, dear 
Jim? You’ve had a bad nightmare, 
I yuess!"’ 

And there stood Maggie, my wife, with 

never a scar from the ditch. 

I'd been taking a nap in my bed, and | 

had not been “asleep at the switch.’’ 
George Hoey. 


The Clown’s Baby 


It was on the Western frontier; 
The miners, rugged and brown, 
Were gathered around the posters; 
The circus had come to town! 
The great tent shone in the darkness 
Like a wonderful palace of light, 
And rough mea crowded the entrance— 
Shows didn’t come every night! 


And 





Not a woman’s face among them; | 


Many a face that was bad, | 


And some that were only vacant, 
And some that were very sad. 
And behind a canvas curtain, 
In a corner of the place, 


Was ‘“‘making up’’ his face. 


A weary-looking: woman, 
With a smile that still was sweet, 
Sewed on a little garment, 
With a cradie at her feet. 
-antaloon stood ready and waiting; 
It was time for the going on, 
But the clown in vain searched wildly ; 
The ‘‘property-baby’’ was gone! 


He murmured, impatiently hunting, | 


‘*It’s strange I cannot find— 
There! I’ve looked in every corner; 
It must have been left behind!’’ 
The miners were stamping and shouting, 
They were not patient men. 
The clown bends over the cradle 
“‘T must take you, little Ben!"’ 


The mother started and shivered, 
But trouble and want were near; 





She lifted her baby yently; 
“You'll be very careful, dear?’’ 
“Careful? You foolish darling, ’’ 
How tenderly it was said! 
What a smile shone through the chalk | 
and paint,— 
“*T love each hair of his head!”’ 


The noise rose into an uproar, 
Misrule for the time was king’; 
The clown, with a foolish chuckle, 
Bolted into the ring. 
But as, with a squeak and flourish, 
The fiddles closed their tune, 
‘“You’ll hold him as if he was made of 
glass?’’ 
Said the clown to Pantaloon. 


The jovial fellow nodded; 

 **I’ve a couple myself,’’ he said, 

‘*T know how to handle ’em, bless you! 
Old fellow, go ahead!”’ 

The fun grew fast and furious, 
And not one of all the erowd 

Had guessed that the baby was alive, 
When he suddenly laughed aloud. 

Oh, that baby laugh! It was echoed 
From the benches with a ring, 

And the roughest customer there sprang 


up 
With, ‘‘ Boys, it’s the real thing!’’ 
The ring was jammed in a minute, 
Not a man that did not strive 
For ‘‘a shot at holding the baby,’’ 
The baby that was ‘‘alive!’’ 


He was thronged by kneeling suitors 
In the midst of the dusty ring, 

And he held his court right royally,— 
The fair little baby-king, — 

Till one of of the shouting courtiers, 
A man with a bold, hard face, 

The talk, for miles, of the country, 
And the terror of the place, 





And enuckled, ‘* Look at that!” 
And the chubby fingers clutched his hair 

Then, ** Boys, hand round the hat!” | 
There never was such a hatful 

Of silver, and gold, and notes; 
People are not always penniless 

3ecause they don’t wear coats! 


And then, ‘‘“Three cheers for the baby!" 
I tell you, those cheers were mexnt. 

And the way in which they were give 
Was enougn to raise the tent. 

And then there was sudden silence, 
And a gruff old miner said, 

**Come, boys, enough of this rumpus! 
It’s time it was put to bed.’’ 


So, looking a little sheepish, 
3ut with faces strangely bright, 

The audience, somewhat lingeringly, 
Flocked out into the night. 

And the bold-faced leader chuckled,— 
‘*He wasn’t a bit afraid! 

He’s as game as he is good-looking: 
Boys, that was a show that paid!” 

Margaret Vandegrifl 


God and Nature 


Chaotic mass, force unapplied, 
Unlighted space forlorn; 

A wondrous organizing: act, 
A universe is born. 

3right stars shine out, fair planets whirl: 
Life stirs in every clod. 

Is this spontaneous genesis? 
Why not call it God? 


A golden glimmer on the cloud, 
A flash of vivid light; 

A lighting of the vapory mists, 
There’s daybreak in the night. 
The songsters stir amony the trees, 
And daisies startle in the sod. 
Is this but electric force? 
Why not call if God? 


bunch of leaves, 
straw, 

A nest secluded, high; 

A fluff of feathers animate, 
And eggs warmed till they fly. 

A search for food, growth, company, 
With song and chirp so odd. 

Shall we call this instinct? 

Why not call it God? 


A helpless child in mother’s arms; 
A growth and strength through youth, 


A and strings ani 


' Until he comes to know the world 


And grasp its larger truth. 
Ile builds great cities, 
wealth, — 
This wondrous thinking clod. 
Do you eall that genius? 
Why not call it God? 


A word and look of sympathy 
I’'rom some sweet voice and face; 
Affection’s touch of hands and lips 
Close draws their souls’ embrace. 
A golden chain binds two in one 
Where’er their footsteps trod. 
Some have ealled this impulse love, 
Sut love’s a name for God! 
—K. C. McDougle. 


The Parts of Speech 


Three little words you often see 

Are articles a, an and the. 

A noun’s the name of anything, 

As house or garden, hoop or sig. 

Instead of nouns the pronouns stand- 

Her head, your face, his arm, my han 

Adjectives tell the kind of noun, 

As great, small, pretty, white or brow? 

Verbs tell something to be done— 

To read, count, sing, laugh or run 

How things are done the adverbs te I, 

As slowly, quickly, ill or well. 

Conjunctions join the words together, 

As men and women, wind or weather. 

The preposition stands before 

A noun, as in or through a door. 

The interjection shows surprise, 

As oh! how pretty, ah! how wise. b 

The whole are called nine parts of ent 

Which reading, writing, speaking © 
—Anonymous 
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The National Week of Song 


(Conmtintied frome pause 22) 


ing Through Georgia’? whose only re- 
deeming feature is its stirring, rythmic 
tune. How many times do we wish for 


other words which would not recall that | 
disgraceful, wanton destruction of aland | 


which lay gasping and dying at the 
mercies of the mammoth brute, War. 

In order to become a national melody, 
nu song must first have served an ap- 
prenticeship as a war song in actual 
service, or as a unifying hymn in times 
of imminent national perl. 
the marks of soul-agony; 
hare its breast to shot and shell. It 
must first keep watch over the man- 
vied, graveless dead, and hold canteens 
of water to the burning lips of the dying. 
It must warm and encouraye the heart of 
the boyish picket who, in front of the 
foe, walks his lonely beat at night. All 
these, and more, requirements are made 
before a sony takes its place ina nation’s 
love, and few are called to produce such 
ud song. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, however, was 
one of these chosen few and her ‘‘ Battle 
Ilymn of the Republic’? will last as long 
as there is a nation on this continent by 
the name of the United States of Amer- 
ica. When we hear its stirring tune and 
words we always thrill with the feeling 


it must first 


of danger, horror of war and the strong 
desire to stand together to avert this | 


danger for the sake of Christ, our great- 
est Messenyver of Peace. 

There is a wonderful touch of pathos, 
as well as patriotism in this strange bat- 
tle hymn, and @ven today we may use it 
us a peace song for the last verse is 
mighty and pdwerful. 


DIXIk 


In one of the largest hotels in New 
York City the band plays ‘‘ Dixie’’ every 
evening as a compliment to the many | 
Southerners who make this hotel their | 
stopping place in the great metropolis. 
In any large crowd which sings our na- 
tional songs the singing of ‘‘Dixie’’ 
brings a cordial handclasp and a feeling 
of ‘‘belonging’’ to a stranger who can 
sing’ more than one verse (this seems to 
he the ‘‘open sesame’’). Undoubtedly 
**Dixie Land’’ (which by the way was | 
originally the title of the song) lies be- | 
yond the Mason and Dixon Line but how | 
did a song written by a Northerner in 
New York for a ‘‘walk-around’’ in a} 
minstrel show become the sole property 
of the South until ‘‘captured’’ by the 
Union Army and thus made a Union 
song? Let us hear first of the strange | 
origin of the sony before we take up the | 
historic incident. 

Daniel Decatur Emmet was born in | 
Ohio, in 1815, and died in Mount Vernon, 
Ohio, in 1904. In his early youth he cul- 
tivated a taste for verse making and 
singing which talents led him into min- 
strelsy. He traveled all over the United 
States and was the favorite minstrel 
wherever he went. His understanding 
of the negro dialect was perfect, as was 
his rendering of the negro melodies. 
While with the celebrated Bryant’s 
Minstrels, in New York, 1859, Emmet or 
‘Dan Decate’’ as he was called, wrote 
new ‘‘walk-arounds’’ for the company 
whenever asked to do so and sang them 
at the close of the performance. One 
Saturday night after a performance Mr. 
Emmet left the hall and was proceed- 
ing homeward when he was overtaken 
by Jerry Bryant and asked to make a 
**hooray’’ to bring to the rehearsal on 
Monday. ‘The weather was cold and 
rainy. Emmett’s thoughts turned to the 
beloved Dixie land of the warm = and 
sunny South; ‘fl wish Iwas in Dixie’’ 
were his thoughts, like those of so many 
from that land. There was his inspira- 
tion. And the following day, Monday, 
the band of minstrels had for their new 
‘*walk-around’’® ** Dixie Land.’”’ 

‘The adoption of ‘‘ Dixie’’ as the South- 
ern War sony is another interesting story. 
Afterits first appearance in New York 
minstrel troupes carried it to the willing 
ears of people all over the United 
States and it became a great favorite. 
The following year, in 1860, a spectacular 
performance was being given in New 
Orleans late in the fall of the year. 
Each part had been filled; all that was 
lacking was a national march and song 
for the grand chorus, a part the leader 
had omitted till the very last moment. 





It must bear | 
| known 


| songs of home, and has been 
| into all the languages of Europe and some 
| of those of Asia and the isles of the sea. 


| traffic. 


'A great many marches and songs were 


none could be decided upon. 
was sugyested and tried, and 


tried but 

“Dixie’”’ 
| all 
Immediately it was taken 
|up by the populace, and sung in the 
streets, in the homes and concert halls 
daily. It was taken even to the battle 
fields and there established as the South- 
ern Confederate war song. 


OLD FOLKS AT HOME 


We should all feel great pride in this 
“‘people’s song.’’ It is one of the best 
and beloved of all the world’s 
translated 


‘I'he melody, as well as the words, is the 
work of Stephen Collins Foster, who died 
50 years ago and who is known as ‘‘the 
great American folk song writer.’’ Fos- 
ter excelled in songs of the negro min- 
strelsy, and it is of interest to note that 
he was an ardent opposer of the slave 
His career as a speaker on this 
subject is very interesting. He was 
continually breaking in upon the silence 
of church meetings, and about as often 
was thrown out with violence only to 
return to be thrown out again. He was 
arrested several times, but on such oc- 
casions would plead his own case, and, 
with his wit, would turn the trial into a 
laughing fest which would always result 
in his release. His songs number up into 
the hundreds, the most popular of which 
are Old Kentucky Home, Old Black Joe, 
and Old Folks at Home. These songs 
brought him good money. ‘‘Old Folks at 
Home” alone brought him $15,000 and is 
said to be the most money ever paid a 
composer in New York for one piece of 
music. The publisher paid him $500 for 
the mere right to place his name on the 
cover of the music. 

Foster’s words came to him 


panied by melodies, so that he always 


| had the music composed when he finished 


His poetry for ‘*Old Folks 
is poetic only in the sense of 


his verses. 
at Home’’ 


sugvestion. It is so simple that any 
school child could improve upon it, but 
it expresses the sentiment of every 


homesick man or woman that ever lived. 
He had a blessed heaven-sent gift 
melody, and his compositions if not his 
name are known the world over. Their 
popularity did not die when he did. 


HOME, SWEET HOME 


John Howard Payne wrote perhaps the 
best known and loveliest home song the 
world ever sany, ‘* Home, Sweet Home. ’’ 

Sut not after the aye of 
when his mother died, did he know what 
it was to have a home, and he closed his 
strange life on the distant shores of the 
Mediterranean. Payne was born in New 
York City in 1792. At an early age he 
became interested in poetry and the 
stage. He made his first appearance at 
the Park Theatre, New York, as young 
‘*Norval’’ in Holmes’ ‘‘ Douglas.’’ When 
twenty-one he went to England and ap- 
peared at Drury Lane Theatre in London. 
When he retired, he had played in 
England one hundred and six nights and 
had acted twenty-two characters.  Dur- 
ing his theatrical career, he formed a 
large circle of friends on and off the 
stave. Among those in London were 
Coleridge, Shelley, and Lamb, and above 
all, Washington Irving. In October, 1822, 
he wrote to Henry Rowley Bishop, who 
was composing the music for Convent 
Garden pieces, stating that he would 
make three adaptations, ‘*Ali Pacha,’’ 
“The Two Galley-slaves,’’ and ‘‘Clari’’ 
for two hundred and fifty pounds. This 
is the first mention of Clari, one song: in 
which was to make him famous. In its 
original form, ‘‘Clari’’ was a ballet. But 
in turning it into a play, Payne wrote 
original dialogue and verses. ‘‘Clari,’’ 
the heroine, elopes with a duke, but is 
led to return to her parents by hearing 
a company of strolling players sing one 
of her native songs which, in Payne’s 
version, is ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home. ’’ 

There has been much controversy over 
the authorship of the beautiful melody 
of ‘‘Home, Sweet Home.’’ But whether 
it is really a Sicilian air or is original 
with Bishop is a point which it is needless 
to discuss. ‘The fact remains that it 
appeared first in Bishop’s ‘‘ Melodies of 
Various Nations. ”’ 

The universality of the words made 
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were so enthusiastic over it, that it 
was at once adopted to be given in the 
| performance. 


accom- | 


of | 


thirteen, | 


the song greatly successful; and one 
authority has it that one hundred thou- 
sand copies were sold in a single year, 
and that within two years the song had 
yielded the original publishers a net prof- 
it of $10,000, It secured for Miss M. 
Tree, who was the first person to sing 
‘“*Home, Sweet Home,’’ a husband and a 
mansion filled with plenty; while the 
writer of the song was in a lonely and 
almost hopeless struggle with pinching 
want. Itisclaimed that he not only lost 
the twenty-five pounds which was. to 
have been paid him for the copyright, but 
was not even complimented by the pub- 
lishers with a copy of his own song. 

| While Payne was making his last visit 
ito this country in December 1850, he 
witnessed the most brilliant and soul 
stirring scene in all the course of his 
checkered career. Jenny Lind was mak- 
ing her triumphant tour through the 
United States. The Philadelphia ‘‘ Rec- 
ord”’ gave the following account :—‘‘ No 
common poet ever received a more envi- 
able compliment than was paid John 


visit to his native land. In the great 
national hall of the city of Washington, 
the matchless singer entranced the vast 
throng with her most exquisite melodies, 
‘The Flute Song,’ ‘The Bird Song,’ 
and ‘Greeting to America.’ But the 
vreat feature of the occasion seemed to 
be an act of inspiration. 

‘“*The singer suddenly turned her face 
to the part of the auditorium where 
Payne was sitting, and sang ‘Home, 
Sweet Home’ with such pathos and 
power that a whirlwind of excitement 
and enthusiasm swept through the au- 
dience. Daniel Webster himself almost 
lost his self-control and one might readily 
imagine that Payne thrilled with rapture 
at this unexpected and magnificent ren- 
dition of his own immortal lyric. ’’ 


BEN BOLT 


with a wonderful voice 
of happy auditors, all 


| students, a girl 
and thousands 


peared, most of the readers and the 
author himself could not have told who 
had written the song, and today many 
are surprised to learn that the poem is a 
product of an American physician. Dr. 
Thomas Dunn English, born in Philadel- 
phia in 1819, wrote these verses in 1842 
as a vratuitous contribution to a strur- 
vling New York magazine that had asked 
| him for a song of the sea, but his inspi- 
ration along that line was evidently 
limited to the very last line of the poem, 
in which he describes the main character 
as ‘‘Ben Bolt of the salt sea pale.’’ 
In the history of these verses, we find 
anew a tribute to the part that musie 
plays in making a song live. Although 
the poem was written in 1842 and had 
in the first six years of its life two dif- 
ferent melodies made for it, one by the 
author of the words, it remained quite 
unknown until 1848 when a strolling min- 
strel performer named Nelson Kneass, 
fitted such words as he was able to obtain 
to a German melody which had appealed 
to his fancy. The song introduced in a 
popular play, became an instantaneous 
success and spread over the English 
speaking world. Since the minstrel, 
Kneass, did not have a complete copy of 
the poem, he used all that he could get 
from a friend, and pieced out such gaps 
as memory failed to supply. This gar- 
bled version continued in use for many 
years and some of the lines of the 
original have never been allowed their 
rightful place. ‘I'wo of the lines of the 
original 

‘“*And the shaded nook by the running 

brook 
Where the children used to swim.’’ 

were changed at the insistence of the 
publisher who maintained that to sing 
about children in swimming might not 
be agreeable to all people; consequently, 
the young people of the poem have been 
prevented from swimming all these 
years—at least in the song. Another 
interesting change which has never been 
corrected is that the original describes 
the schoolmaster as cruel and grim, while 
in the version which is universally sung, 
i} he is softened into a being who is kind 
J and true. 


| this tender song. When the book ap- 
| 











| Howard Payne by Jenny Lind on her last | 


For all who have read Trilby, that re- 
markable romance of a generation ayo, | 
the song of Ben Bolt will call up most 
| pleasant recollections of a trio of artist | 


thrilled by the beauty and simplicity of | 
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Economies in the Rural School 
By Bid Lynch 
Fr inuch negte in the rural school jg 4 


much neglected subject and, to my 

mind, it is one of the chief essen, 
tials in the training of a child to he of 
use to himself, to his parents, to the 
community, to the state and to the 
nation. 

The child should be taught to econo. 
mize time, materials given him in keep. 
ing by his parents, materials of which he 
has been given the use by the patrons 
of the district, and materials which he 
may find going to and from the school, 

To economize time, the child should he 
taught to help at home when needed to 
learn the time it will take him to go to 
school, and to leave home in time go that 
he will not have to run or hurry yp. 
reasonably to the school grounds a 
least five or ten minutes before schoo) 
begins—not after. Punctuality should 
be taught in every line of work, [| 
is one of the strongest factors in making 
a child honest and truthful. Teach him 
to economize time in school by by cop. 
centrating his mind while he studies and 
while he recites and in going to and from 
recitations. 

Teach him to conserve his strength hy 
using every minute of the intermissions 
| in the open air, taking exercise that will 
invigorate him and make him better 
mentally and physically. He should go 
home in the same manner in which he 
came and consult his parents before giy- 
ing the time to play. 

He should be taught to economize in 
that which has been given him in keeping 
by his parents, such as his clothing, his 
books, his pencil, and his dinner. Teach 
him not to destroy any article of his 
clothing, to save his mother unnecessary 
work which might be caused by his care- 
lessness. Teach him to take the best 
| care of his books. Show him—that which 
he can observe in purchasing second hand 
books—how much more he will get fora 
book, if he wishes to sell it, if it is not 
defaced by unclean hands, than for the 
one which has the stamp of an untidy 
child. 

A vreat amount of waste is foun 
' in the use of the tablet. Many children 
throw the value of from three to five 
cents into the waste-basket every day. 
Do not allow the child to turn in a sheet 
of paper eight by twelve inches in size 
with two or three lines written upon it 
Do not scold or nag. explain. Take 
the paper, fold it neatly and_ take off 
what is necessary. Do not make it loo« 
ragged or stingy. Give the unused paper 
back to the child, telling him that he 
will have enough for another lesson. 
This would not have to be done with 
every child, and it would have to be done 
but a few times. Children learn quickly, 
especially in the elementary grades. 

Teach the child not to whittle away 
his pencil. If he is told to save his pet 
cil and use the penny to buy a desirel 
article he will see the point. 

In the present problem of the high cost 
of living, it is sad to see the waste of the 
dinner-pail. The mother gives the child 
the best she has because she is sorry he 
has to eat a cold lunch, and also because 
the child feels a certain pride in his din- 
ner as he exhibits it to the other children 
Perhaps it is not the best nor the most 
nutritious food for the child, but it has 
cost the parent the labor to prepare! 
and the cost paid forit. The child shoul 
be taught to appreciate the efforts. 
think it is safe to say that a very large 
percentage of children throw away what 
is left in their dinner-pails either afte 
dinner or on the road home. 

Yell the child it is kind and generols 
of him to leave some of the erumbs od 
the birds and the squirrels, but to take 

















wishes. 
the teacher can tell or read a story? 
the poor children in the city who a 
be glad to have what has been throw 
away. 

Marks of destruction often are fa 
on the school building. Do those < 
children destroy the buildings at ro 
Teach them to care for the property 
others. Show them that the 8 
buildings and property are 


the propett! 
of their parents. 


Their parents , os 
them there for the child's benefit, £0 
(Continued on page 7%) 


the balance home, either to eat or to 7 
to the domestic animals, as his mi 
To impress this on the chil 
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Matters of Interest and Information 


The Weight of Gold 


Astory-teller a few weeks ago de- 
gribed his hero as staggering out of 
Death Valley under the weight of a mil- 
jon dollars’ worth of gold nuggets. As 
a thousand dollars in gold weighs about 
fur pounds the miner’s burden must 
have been about four thousand pounds, 
4 good load for a span of horses. It 
would seem to be impossible for an in- 
telligent man to make such a blunder, 
yere it not for, the fact that similar 
estimates of the value of a back-load of 
gold are to be found almost any day in 
current literature. 


The Flying-Squirrel 


Ofall the tenants of the woods, the 
fying-squirrel is perhaps the most seldom 
wen, yet this is not due to any scarcity 
of the litthe animal, which in fact is 
among the most numerous of the squirrel 
family, but to its habit of moving al- 
most entirely at night. Should you 
loubt this last statement, enter some 
patch of forest convenient to your home 
and strike solidly upon the trunks of 
such trees as appear to be dead and have 
oeor more holes in the trunk; in about 
one time out of five your efforts will be 
rewarded by the appearance in the open- 
ing, as if by magic, of the bright eyes 
and upstanding ears of a flying squtirrel. 

These squirrels do not, of course fly; 
hut their legs are connected at the 
“wrists? with a light membrane which 
serves as a sort of parchute, although it 
has some of the possibilities of an aero- 
plane Before making a flight, the 
squirrel will run rapidly up the trunk of 
atree and, when he has attained a suffi- 
cient height, spring boldly off into space. 
With legs spread wide apart, so as to 
present the greatest possible surface to 
theair, and his extraordinarily wide and 
fully tail serving as a rudder, the squir- 
rel sails swiftly through the air, often 
forone hundred feet or even more, until 
he reaches the trunk of another tree, up 
which he runs in order to attain height 
fora new flight. By this method flying- 
sirrels are able rapidly to cover long 
distances with little exertion, for often, 
when nearing the end of a long sail, they 
will point themselves upward and by 
means of their “rudders’’ and the impetus 
given will rise almost to the height at 
which they started—just as a boy riding 
down hill may be carried over a lesser 
iy-grade at the foot.—St. Nicholas. 


Minarets That You Can Shake 


_ The famous Shaking Minaret was next 
Inspected, and two men shook it, with 
the result that a brick set on edge fell 
own, It is about forty feet high, com- 
sed of brickwork, and is decorated 
with geometrical patterns and two belts 
of Kufic inscription. I have often been 
asked whether this minaret actually 
shakes, and have replied that, to the 
best of my belief, it does. Near Ispahan, 
' there is a similar building. It is 
‘ificult to account for this curious fact, 
linless it be accepted that the pillar has 
ven built of bricks which are somewhat 
tlastic.—Wide World. 


Philippines Capable of Supporting 
40,000,000 


ins Philippines are capable of produc- 
= qhough food and wealth to support 
Partably 40,000,000 people, according 
) Fresident Waters of the Kansas State 
ericultural College, who has investi- 
oe agricultural conditions and _possi- 
ees of the islands. 
Phil compared with Japan, he says, the 
wane farmer gets only one-fifth as 
Slain” acre; that, while the latter 
wealth. 200,000,000 pesos’ worth of 
caltiven etal on the 7,000,000 acres in 
tee 2. ogy the Japanese farmers pro- 
on the; ),000,000 pesos’ worth of wealth 
eir 14,000 000 acres. 


¢ Philippines would be the leading 


| 
| 
| 
| 








wee Sugar producing country in the 
uba excepted, if the planters 
in Java eh per acre as do the planters 
more, th ays President Waters. Further- 
ion ey Would be the third largest | 
rting country if the Philippine 
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| for refraction. 


growers obtained as high acre yield as 
do those of Japan or the United States. 
Again, the islands could support a larger 
pork and poultry industry than either 
Canada or Australia if the yield of corn 


per acre equaled that of the United States | 


or Japan. 

While the people of the Philippines pay 
the farmers of Australia and India about 
3,500,000 pesos annually for meat and 
work stock, one may ride for days 
through grass up to the saddle skirts, 


| says President Waters, without seeing a 


herd of cattle or horses. 


The Light of the Stars 


All the stars you can see without a 
telescope are about 6,000. But the tel- 
escope adds tens of millions to the num- 
ber. The number just beyond the range 
of the telescope seems as much to the 
tens of millions seen as do the hazy ones 
to the naked eye seem to the thousands. 
No matter how big the star or the tel- 
escope no fixed star seems to have any 
size. It is a point of light. But large 
suns near us are brighter than others 
smaller or farther away or less brilliant. 
The planet Jupiter outshines everything 
but the moon at times, but Jupiter is 
really nothing in size compared to any 
fixed star. If we were as near to any 
of the bright stars as we are to Jupiter 
the earth would be flooded with the light 
of a brighter day than it ever saw. 


Measuring Mount Everest 


Mount Everest, in the Himalayas of 
Asia, is recognized as the highest eleva- 
tion in the world, and the height usually 
assigned to it is 29,002 feet. Some in- 
teresting facts in regard to this mountain 
have recently been brought out because 
of the refusal of the Indian Government 
to permit Dr. Cook, of North Pole fame, 
and his party to attempt an ascent of the 
mountain. Although complaints were 
made that such refusal was on personal 
or national grounds it transpires that 
for years past the Government has pro- 
hibited all such attempts. It is also 
stated that the surveyors of India have 
never been nearer than eighty miles from 
the mountain. The nearest approach of 
a railroad is about one hundred miles 
away. To the north of this railroad ter- 
minal are a succession of parallel ranges 
of the Himalayas separated by deep 
valleys. It is one of the most difficult 
countries in the world to traverse and 
no white man has ever crossed it. Some 
of the valleys are peopled by a few wild 
tribes who fiercely resent the intrusion 
of any strangers. The whole country 
lies in Nepal, which while still an inde- 
pendent State strictly forbade any person 
to go north among these mountains; and 
now that Nepal has come under the su- 
zerainty of India the prohibition has been 
continued by the Indian Government. 
When the ascent of Mount Everest is 
finally made it will probably be on the 
side of Tibet, whose southern boundary 
is not far from the mountain; but by 
her agreement with China the Indian 
Government is bound to keep explorers 
from crossing into Tibet through India. 
Permission was refused to Sven Hedin 
to cross the border on his last great ex- 
pedition. 

This being the case it would naturally 
be wondered how the height of the 
mountain could be so exactly determined 
as to be fixed at precisely 29,002 feet. 
This is how the figures were reached. 
In 1849 and 1850 six trigonometrical de- 
terminations of the height of the moun- 
tain were obtained by the Indian Survey 
at six different stations, all south of 
the {mountain. The height of 29,002 
was the mean of the six different values 
for the height thus obtained. But the 
Geological Survey of India informed 
the world in 1908 that Mount Everest is 
higher than it was computed to be by 
those six trigonometrical determinations. 
It reported that between 1881 and 1902 
six other determinations of the height of 
the mountain were made at five stations, 
all excepting one being nearer to the 
mountain than any of the earlier surveys. 
These six new determinations gave a 
mean value of 29,141 feet after correction 


to our present information, Mount 
“verest is 139 feet higher than it was 
earlier computed to be. This later figure 
| is not, however, generally given in books 
and maps because the Indian Survey is 
not satisfied that the correct result has 
| yet been reached. It says that 29,141 
| feet is more nearly correct than 29,002, 
but. that this is probably too small. It 
desires to acquire a more thorough 
knowledge of the problems of refraction 
and of the effects of deviation of gravity 
upon trigonometrical work before an- 
nouncing the exact elevation of the 
world’s highest mountain. 


Mace of the Speaker 


In one respect the House of Represent- 
atives in our Congress surpasses the 
Senate in dignity. The Senate has no 
mace. Now, a mace is not much in the 
way of furniture. It is a silver eagle 
mounted upon a staff around which are 
bands of silver. This mace is always an 
emblem of the House of Representatives. 
It is the duty of one employee to look 
after it. Just before a session of the 
tiouse begins he takes it from the office 
of the sergeant-at-arms into the House 
chamber, and as soon as the speaker’s 
gavel falls he inserts it in a socket in a 
stone pillar at the right of the speaker’s 
chair. The mace remains there while 
the House is in session and is taken out 
and stood beside its pedestal when the 
House is in committee of the whole. 
When the House adjourns the mace is 
carried back to the office of the sergeant- 
at-arms. 

This ancient emblem has not a_ thing 
to do with the order of business of the 
House save as one of the old-time regu- 
lations that is continued. When the 
House is turbulent an officer seizes the 
mace and walks through the aisles. 
Only once or. twice when the speaker 
failed to preserve order, said a Washing- 
ton correspondent, have I seen an oflicer 
seize the mace and walk through the 
House, waving it backward and forward. 











According, therefore, 


Possibly the sight of it brought members 
to their senses and they retired to their 
seats. 


A Mountain for a Monument 


Gutzon 
unique Lincoln monument is shown on 
another page, is to undertake the big- 
gest sculptural undertaking in the his- 
tory of the world. Stone Mountain near 
Atlanta, Georgia, a granite dome which 
rises 700 feet from the surrounding level, 
is to be the material on which he will 
work. His plans are to carve across the 
face of this mountain a frieze 2000 feet 
long and 50 feet wide, as a ‘‘Great Con- 
federate Memorial.’’ The great char- 
acters of the civil war will be shown. 
They will be carved in high and full re- 
lief, in action, mounted and on foot. Fol- 
lowing the mountain’s contour, they will 
be moving across the face of it naturally 
in the arrangement of two wings of an 
army. ‘To be in scale with the mountain, 
the figures will be colossal, reaching, 
including the horses, 35 to 50 feet in 
height. This is about five times the size 
of the famous Lion of Lucerne, carved 
like these from tne mountain side. 

In a recent interview concerning this 
great work, Mr. Borglum says: ‘ ‘The 
mountain is a great unit. It is solid 
granite. An attempt had been made to 
blow it up, but it was irresistible. It 
is below the frost line, and consequently 
free from any great expansion or con- 
traction. It has not sloughed off any of 
its stone. Two or three inches below 


| dusk or a soft light at a proper distance, 


| the general appearance will be that of 
the natural mountain, over which, si- 
lently, this great gray army moves. 

“The beginning of this work has im- 
pressed me as the most colossal part of 
it, and I think 1 have solved it by a very 
simple process. I shall build a studio, 
about 100 feet long, squarely on the axis 
of the face of the mountain, and from 
three-quarters of a mile to one mile from 
its face. In the side of this studio I 
shall have a window of such length as 
will cover that portion of the mountain 
which I can see standing comfortably 
against the opposite inner wall. This 
window should then reveal to me the 
full field of the mountain intended for 
carving. Ishall then lay the window 
out to scale, cross-lining it, and as the 
mountain appears upon the window, | 
shall draw in my entire work upon the 
window itself, and then, by alittle imag- 
ination, force it back on to the mountain. 
By shifting my position, it will be read- 
ily seen that I can shift the whole scheme 
of my design to any part of the moun- 
tain. By moving toward the window | 
can increase it in scale, or, moving away 
from it, reduce it. By this process | 
‘an establish the least possible amount 
of labor, make exact the size of all my 
work, and the location of it. 

“In its effect the thing itself will 
stand alone in) memorial and = monu- 
mental work in the world, It will be 
done in sections and presented to the 
world as a kind of installment, beginning 
with the principal figures, Lee, Jackson, 
Johnson, as a group, and later another 
group. The chief leaders of the South 
will appear on the shoulder of the moun- 
tain, about 800 to 400 feet above the for- 
est below at the western end.’’ 

The sculptor thinks he-ecan finish the 
central group in three years, and that 
eight years will finish the whole design. 
The plan also contemplates the building 
of a great colonnade under the central 
figures and back of this a hall excavated 
from the mountain in which memorials 
of the women of the South will be 
placed. Stone Mountain itself has been 
given for the purpose of this memorial, 





jorglum, the sculptor whose | 





the surface you strike pure granite. I 
walked over and around it, examined its 
face, and finally came to the conclusion 
that there was only one feasible way of 
treating it, and that was in leaving all 
architectural or geometrical designs out 
of it, and cutting a great frieze repre- | 
senting a moving mass of troops across 

the face of it in full or in high relief, in 

such a manner —and this is most impor- | 
tunt—as to give the impression that they | 
were in full relief and moving over the 
surface of the mountain, and not moving | 
across its side. To the spectator, sud- 


but of course an immense sum is needed 
for the carrying out of the stupendous 
plan. 


The Antarctic Continent 


In an address before the Royal Geo 
graphical Society on the physiography 
and geology of the antarctic, Mr. Griffith 
Taylor, senior geologist of the Scott ex- 
pedition, said that the antarctic continent 
is possibly the only mass of land on the 
surface of the earth that would impress 
a visitor from another planet as worthy 
of notice. Most of our continents are 
comparatively flat expanses raised a 
thousand feet or less above the sea. The 
Rockies and the Andes are mere puckers 
in the crust compared with the immense 
elevations that constitute the antarctic 
continent. ‘The celestial visitor would 
glance at the higher mountains of the 
warmer regions,—and perhaps dwell a 
little on the bulge that forms the ‘Tibetan 
plateau,—but the seven to eleven thous- 
and foot ice-capped continent that con- 
stitutes Antarctica would hold his at- 
tention longest. Mr. Taylor said that 
now that both poles are discovered, the 
most fascinating geographical problem 
is to determine whether there are one or 
two continents at the south pole. There 
is reason to believe that West Antarctica 
is really a continuation of the continent 
of South America, and that ages ago 
Kast Antarctica and Australia were 
united. 


Bird Sanctuaries 


The Federal Government of the United 
States. established sixty-eight bird reser- 
vations in different parts of the country. 
Adding to these the national parks, large 
game preserves, etc., there are inore 
than a hundred sanctuaries, some of 
which include thousands of acres, where 
birds of. all kinds are protected all sea 
sons. Several of the states have game 
preserves or refuges of their own, and 


denly coming upon the mountain in a{| there are many private sanctuaries. 
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Our readers are invited to contribute short helpful methods and devices to this department. 
Those desiring personal letters should enclose ten cents. 


cation. 


February Chat 
By Bertha E. Bush 


tional Week of Song,’’ when the 

voices of the young people of our 
land will rise to the sky in blended har- 
mony from thousands and thousands of 
shoolhouses little and big, in country 
and in city. From north and south and 
cast and west the volume of melody will 
youp. Each tiny little isolated school, 
each handful of pupils, each grade from 
the lowest to the highest, is taking part 
in this great song festival. Talk about 
choruses of five hundred or a thousand, 
and the inspiration they give! How 
many voices do you suppose are in the 
chorus that will send up its volume to 
heaven on the week of Washington’s 
Birthday? 

Itis a thought to thrill us with joy. Jt 
is a thought to make us thankful, too, 
oh, so much more thankful than we 
realize until we stop to think. For sup- 
jose, as is true in many places today, 
that you were forbidden under pain of 
punishment by the government to sing 
these patriotic songs we carol so lightly! 

A few weeks ago in this college town 
there was a vesper service celebration 
of the five hundredth anniversary of the 
death of a Bohemian martyr. A chorus 
of young men in their college choir vest- 
ments sang Bohemian patriotic songs. 
Another young man gave as a solo the 
“Battle Hymn of the Hussites,’’ and 
there was a memorial address. At its 
close our Dr. Steiner—-I hope you have 
read his books for he has the most world- 
wide sympathy and understanding for 
every race of any man I know—said: 

“You must remember that this cele- 
bration could not take place in Europe. 
In the Slavie lands, if a group of young 
men sang ‘Ho, Slavonians,’ like this, 
they would be clapped into prison in a 
twinkling. ’’ 

Wasn’t it enough to make us think how 
free we are, happy dwellers in God- 
blessed America? ‘Try to teach your 
pupils to be thankful for their liberty 
this week of patriotic song, and to re- 
alize as much as may be what a great 
blessing of liberty we possess. 

Ihope that some of you will-write me 
how you managed your week of song 
and the good that came from it. And 
I hope you will write me of ways in 
which you succeeded in instilling pa- 
triotism on Washington’s and Lincoln’s 
birthdays to put in these columns next 
year, And if you have succeeded in any 
way in making the beloved Valentine’s 

ay a day of universal pleasure in your 
schoolroom, do write me about that. It 
'scommon to have the prettiest and most 
bopular child get twenty or thirty valen- 
lines while another doesn’t get one ex- 
cept the one teacher put in for him. 

(Of course it is worse if the teacher 
dvesn’t put in any for him. ) 

you can put such a spirit into your 
school that the making and sending of 
tilentines will be more enjoyed than 
jr receiving of an undue number, you 

ill doa great thing. It is more blessed 

give than to receive, but the world 

4 not yet waked up to the fact. 
wae it is a universal problem, this 

menery of the favored few and an un- 

mitre number. It is as natural as 
pis sed for grown-ups as well as chil- 
ave their own particular friends 

and Want to give them valentines 
everything else, and not care a straw 

t the rest of the world, but it leads 
wee heartaches. If you are finding 
Way to remedy this condition in val- 
ime or any other time, do tell us. 


Tt is the month of the great ‘‘Na- 








Teachers’ Exchange 


The seventh grade pupils of (Miss) 
Veleda D. Mattison, R. D. 2, Santa Cruz, 
California, would like to exchange let- 
ters and specimens with children of other 
states. This school is situated on the 
Pacific coast and very near the coast 
mountains, so there is a wealth of nat- 
ural products to draw upon. Nearly all 
the class have visited the Exposition at 
San Francisco and could give interesting 
accounts of it. 

Twenty-nine pupils of the fourth 
grade, Lyndon, Kansas, would like to 
exchange letters with some school in 
the west or south. Address, Box 447, 
Lyndon, Kansas. 

The pupils of (Miss) Sallie Glenn, Ful- 
ton, Missouri, would like to exchanse 
letters with the pupils of some other 
school. 


Letters from Our Teachers 
Colonial Children 


These two little people who repre- 
sented George and Martha Washington 
are excellent readers and recited “Guess 











Martha and George Washington 


Who’’ and ‘‘George Washington,’’ by 
Eva May Ross, from February, 1915, 
Normal Instructor and Primary Plans in 


our Patriotic Program given last Feb- 
ruary. Their quaint costumes, dignified 
manners and the splendid little pieces, 
spoken very plainly, delighted the old 
soldiers who were our special guests.— 
Mrs. ZELIA M. WILEY, Nebraska. 


February Language Calender 


We have always called February the 
Flag Month, and this thought suggested 
a plan for our February Language Cal- 
endar. We drew on the board a flag 12 
by 18 inches. Above the flag we printed 
February with stars. On the stars in 
the flag we placed the dates, day by day. 

A reading lesson early in February 
was on the Childhood of Longfellow. 
The children were given lit:le booklets 
with pictures of Longfellow on the cover 
sheets. Inside we wrote what we had 
learned of Longfellow, and as new lessons 
were studied we wrote more in the book- 
lets Weplaced a small picture of Long- 
fellow near the top of the flag, writing the 
name beneath. After we had completed 
the Longfellow booklets, each child tied 
his book with ribbon. I now suspended 
these booklets from the Longfellow 
stripe and we were ready for the next 
lessons. 

Lincoln lessons followed in much the 
same manner, and the Lincoln booklets 
were suspended from the Lincoln stripe. 

After February twelfth we took up the 
lessons on Washington. These occupied 
the time for the remaining days of 
February. 

In addition to the picture on the cover 
page of the Washington booklets the les- 


Martha Washington, Mt. Vernon, a hatch- 
et, cherries, ete. 

The interest the children showed in 
these lessons, and the zeal with which 
they searched for pictures to illustrate 
our lessons were very gratifying, and I 
am sure that the lessons on patriotism, 
duty, truthfulness and faithfulness, im- 
pressed by our study of these character- 
istics in the lives of the men we were 
studying, will remain in the memory of 
each ,child.—Mrs. JOHN R. TIMMONS, 
Pennsylvania. 


Washington’s Birthday in Florida 


First of all we decorate with flags, 
and everyone stops when he passes 
Washington’s picture and gives a military 
salute. In the afternoon we have our 
usual exercises with one feature always 
of a recitation which has a sort of a re- 
frain, ‘‘Washington, my Washington.’’ 
The class stands while the reciter speaks, 
and when he comes to the refrain we all 
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A Lincoln Sand-Table and an Attractive Arrangement of Lincoln Souvenirs 


say it in concert, giving the central 





artm _ Accepted contributions are paid for in the month of publi- 
Address communications for this department to (Miss) Bertha E. Bush, Grinnell, Iowa, 





sons were illustrated with pictures of | 











The Completed Calendar 


Washington picture the military salute 
each time. The children love this. 

Then we have the story of Washington 
told in paragraph fashion by each pupil. 
After some recitations and songs each 
pupil gives a quotation from his writings. 

At first we felt a timidity about asking 
for costumes, but obtaining a certain 
pattern of colonial costume and passing 
it from mother to mother, very inexpen 
sive dresses are made of six-cent colored 
lining. The boys decorate their coats 
with gold fringe and brass buttons and, 
crowning feature, wear wigs of white 
cotton. These are simple to make. We 
got the idea from a costumer. Rolls of 
cotton are stretched on and all over a 
cap made of muslin to fit the head. 
A black bow is tied at the nape of the 
neck and three or four curls are allowed 
to hang down loosely. Thegirl’s addition 
to this is to powder their hair by touch- 
ing it with a powder puff dipped in flour. 
—A. B., Florida. 


Fine February Nature Study 


We have been making some very in 
teresting and instructive studies in the 
germination and growth of seeds. In 
our first experiment we placed a thick 
layer of ordinary cotton on a dinner plate 
and poured water on the plate until the 
cotton was saturated. We then sprinkled 
rye over part of the cotton, wheat over 
another part, oats over a third part and 
grass over the fourth portion. These we 
watched from day to day, noting any 
changes and times of such changes. 

We saw the first tiny rootlet peep out 
from the larger or stalk end of the grain, 
the little pale green stem shoot upward, 
and other rootlets push out and feel their 
way into the cotton. We noted the form- 
ing of the typical fibrous root, the twist 
and curves the root made to turn down. 
ward in whatever position it was ger- 
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minated, and the bending of the stem 
always to the light. 


We next fitted a shallow box with loose | 


mellow soil and planted peas, beans and 
pumpkins. We could get no corn, though 
we very much wanted it as it is excellent 
for observation. How anxiously we 
watched for the first plantlet to pierce 
the soil! The first to appear were Ma- 
dame Bean and her family. They first 
pushed their arched necks through, and 
finally lifted their cotyledons nearly two 
inches high. They had been very busy 
underground for, peering down between 
the plump cotyledons, we discovered tiny 
leaves already formed ready to be pushed 
outward and upward. 


; ae 
We found the Pea family entered life 


in a somewhat different way from the 
plebian Beans. They did not lift their 
heavy cotyledons out of the earth, but 
straightened their gracefully arched 
necks and seemed to say, ‘‘Watch me if 
you wish to see a beauty!’’ We found 
the seed peas still attached where the 
stem and roots join near the surface of 
the soil. 

Then the Pumpkin cousins! Their com- 
ing was similar to that of the Beans but 
often they wore their curious hoods fash- 
ioned from the old seed covering. This 
shell sometimes pinches tightly over the 
cotyledons and threatens the life of the 
young plant. But Mother Nature has 
prepared for just this difficulty. First 
the root grows out of the small end of 
the seed and usually splits the shell part 
way but not far enough for the escape 
of the plant. So Mother Nature develops 
a peg or wedge on the under side of the 
seed at the side and point of opening, 
which presses against the seed coat and 
helps split it. Now the stem grows, 
presses against the other half, and so the 
coat is pried apart and the plant escapes. 

Having seen so much we were anxious 
to see more. 
very process of germinating. To do this 
we took a wide-mouthed glass fruit jar, 


We decided to watch the | 


lined it with blotting paper, and placed | 


the seeds, previously soaked, between 
the blotting paper and the glass sides of 
the jar.—S. J. E., Oregon. 

[There is as much more again of this, 
and it is even more interesting, but we 
have to stop here because we have used 
up our allotted space for a letter. I’m 
very sorry and I know that you are—B. 
E. B.] 

A Lincoln- Valentine Day 


Valentine’s Day came on Sunday last 
year so we decided to observe the birth 
of the good saint on the same day of 
that of our martyred president, Friday, 
February twelfth. My school contains 
the first three grades. 

The following verse was found on the 
board by the pupils when they came to 
school in the morning. Later they com- 
mitted it to memory. 
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BE TEACHER’S VALENTINE 


Try not to be late; 

Be always ready, 
Sweet and clean; 

Make ours the best school 
Ever was seen. 


Selected blank cards bearing a 
picture of three birds and a silver 
crescent had been secured by the 
teacher and the following original 
verse was inscribed on each card. 


My teacher says her valentine 
Must be pupils good and true; 
With lessons learned, 
| And eyes so bright, 
They the right will always do. 
Little bird’s songs are happy and 
sweet, 
So we should always, 
Our teacher greet. 


These cards were placed in en 
velopes, one addressed to each pu 
pil, and dropped into the valentine 
box, which was opened in the after- 
noon. Schoolmates had been ac 
| corded the privilege of exchanging 
kindly sentiments, and their own 
valen tine greetings, with the 
teacher’s loving admonition, gave 
much pleasure. 

An hour in the afternoon was 
given to the story of the life of 
Lincoln as told by Jean Halifax in 
this magazine, February, 1015. 
This was read to the school by the 
teacher and reproduced orally by 
the pupils with great interest and 
enthusiasm. 

Altogether, this Lincoln-Valen 
tine Day was rich in thought and 
practical effort toward higher as- 
pirations for right living and thinking. 
M. I. R., Pennsylvania. , 


A Heart Party 


For a class of forty children, cut out 
three hundred hearts of stiff paper, some 
red, some gray, some white. The red 
hearts count ten, the gray five, and the 
white one. Hide the hearts in the school- 
room under erasers on the blackboard 
ledge, in flower-pots, under books on the 
teacher's desk or on the table, under the 
bell or table cover, or in other places. 
Tap bell to begin the hunt. Let children 
hunt five minutes. The hunt ends at 
a tap of the bell. The first prize may 
be a bag of candy peppermint hearts, or 
a large chocolate heart, the booby- 
prize, a large paper heart, with a tiny 
sugar heart pasted in the middle. —C. 
ISABEL, METCALF, Massachusetts. 


A Valentine Suggestion 


Owing to a searcity of penny valentines 
in our town on the night before Valen- 
tine’s Day I was about to retire with an 
uneasy conscience. I had never failed 
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Pattern of Heart for Making “Sweet Hearts” 


to give my little folks a happy time on 
February fourteenth. All at once I 
thought of my sample book of wall- 
paper. On the next day I selected from 
it pretty colors and designs, such as 
clusters of flowers, pretty Persian effects, 
ete. After selecting the design, I cut 
and folded the paper in such a way as to 
make the design the cover page of a 
little booklet as large or sma!! as desired. 
With care in folding, the back cover can 
be made as pretty as the front. 

The great variety in shape, size and 
coloring is very pleasing to the children 
and the teacher gets genuine enjoyment 
out of the cutting. After giving each 
child several pretty ones, we had many 
left and used them for a few days for 
spelling and writing lessons. 

We enjoyed these valentines more than 
if we had bought hearts. —JENNIE 
CLARKE, Kentucky. 


Valentine “Sweet Hearts” 


Raflia heart-shaped sachets were 


worked out by my grade last year, and 
them | 


used for valentines. We called 


‘*sweet hearts. ’’ 
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Patterns for George Washington’s Sailor Suit (Sce 
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“Boyhood of Washington, 
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” page 16.) 






Cut a heart pattern from cardboard; 
notch the edges. Tie two small wire 
rings together. Place the rings over 
and under the lowest point in the de- 
pression at the top of the heart. With 
red raffia and a darning needle, run warp 
from the ring on one side down over the 
different notches to the ring on the other 
side. Keep the ring from slipping to 
one. side or the other by taking the first 
warp thread down over the center notch 
at the bottom of the heart. Also use 
the left thumb to keep it in place. 

With the darning stitch, begin at the 
ring and weave from the first thread on 
one side to the last thread on the same 
side, darning back and forth until one side 
is finished. Turn the pattern over and 
weave the other side the same way. A 
few threads may have to he woven just 
part way to the top to fill the point. 
If so weave a last thread from top arount 
to the puff on the other edge to make 
the work smooth. 

When you can weave no farther break 
the cardboard and remove it through the 


(Continued on page 71) 
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Blackboard exercises such as the above—the This material is free to any Teacher 
making of charts—the writing of compositions once each school year. It includes re- 
and stories are different methods which teachers minder cards, booklets for teachers as 
use in connection with the Colgate educational well as pupils, and trial tubes of the 
supplies to emphasize dental hygiene lessons. delicious, efficient dentifrice— 


COLGATE S 


RIBBOW DENTAL CREAM 


If you have not already this school year made use of our classroom helps 
to stimulate interest in hygiene, send the coupon today. 


COLGATE & CO. 
Dept. 7. 199 Fulton Street, New York 
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Mr. Gloom He’s Sure to 
Come If You Don’t 
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Sickness means a discouraging period 
at best, but oh, how depressing it may 
be to the teacher who cannot afford the 
expense and the loss of time, and who 
is not protected, Then it is that Mr. 
Gloom comes stalking right into the 
sick room, and, by his presence, nullify - 
ing the influence of the doctor's pre- 
scription, 

As Miss Katherine Hitcheock, Clare- 
mont, N. H., writes on July 2, 1915: 

“Tami in the hospital recovering from an 
operation performed June 2ist, and ain using 
Wy inoney Whieh had been saved for other 
purposes, Lam glad to know thatin the future 
1 am protected, My only regret is that | did 
belore,”’ 


not know of the T. Cc, | 


Miss Sunshine Is Sure to 
Come If You’re Protected 




















But if you are protected, how differ- 
ent is the situation ; Litthe Miss Sun- 
shine comes dancing into your room 


every month with a $50 Cheque. What 
a stimulant for drooping spirits! Read 
what J. B. Crabtree, President of the 


State Normal, River Falls, Wise., in 
speaking at the Annual Banquet of the 
T. C. U. at) Oakland, during the 
National Educational Association mect- 
ing, said about the ‘IT. C. U. 

“TP don’t know how many of you have ever 
been in the hospital, confined there, knowing 
full well that your expenses ure going on ut 
an enormous rate, and that your income is cut 
off, I've been there, When - sent my pre- 
miums to the Teachers Casualty Underwriters, 
1 did so, believing that I was contributing to 
ayood cause, [have found out since that I 
made a good investment, While enduring the 
period of hospital continement myself, 1 re- 
ceived, without request, and without expec- 
tation, a Cheque for $100.00 to my order, It 
helped, Certainly, the cheque looked good,” 

This great National Teachers’ Protective Or- 
Ranization-—T, C, U.—stands ready to pay $50 
a month to any teacher for loss of time caused 
by accident, sickness or quarantine, besides 
many additional benefits, Kvery teacher 
should be protected, 

Send the Coupon for Booklet containing ecom- 
plete information as to how we protect teach 
ers from loss of salary, 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters, 
100 T.C.U. Bldg., Lincoln, Nebr. 
TO THE T. C. U. 

100 T. C. U. Building, Lincoln, Nebr. 


1am interested in knowing about your 


Protective Benetits, Send me the whole 
story and booklet of testimonials, 

PER UID DD ninvsseceonapnossaveubosbssnrebbauiebuchaverwcesknoniobanseren 
ePID irk tere sean tapi 

(This coupon places the sender under no obligation whatever 











' opening in the top of the heart. 





NORMAL JINSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Run 
a few rows of darning in to fill the open- 
ing left by the pattern. Buttonhole 
around the exposed part of the rings. 
Kill the heart with perfumed cotton to 
make it plump looking.--RHODA STRAW- 
BRIDGE, Pennsylvania. 
Helpful for Program Days 

After viving out recitations for special 
entertainments we have all heard the 
fumiliar, ‘‘Miss-—,1 lost my recitation. ”’ 
To avoid this | clip out recitations from 
my school papers and paste them on 
cardboard, bright colored if possible. 
‘These are to be taken home, copied, and 
returned to me. | have never had one 
of the cards lost. On the day of the 
entertainment | can keep the cards in 
my hand and am always ready to prompt 
the small boy who forgets. Each year 
I add to my set of Thanksgiving, Christ- 
mas and Washington’s Birthday cards 
and do not dread the thought of special 
days.—K. M., Ohio. 
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February Suggestions 


3efore Lincoln’s birthday read aloud 
from Ida Tarbell’s Life of Lincoln. — It 
contains many charming reminiscences 
from people who knew him. 

for valentines cut hearts from white 
or tinted cardboard, obtained at a print- 
ing’ oflice, and paste on them small scrap 
pictures or dainty flowers cut from wall- 
paper samples. Or cut fancy lace squares 
or circles from drawing paper, folding in 
quarters and mount on tinted cardboard 
with folded paper springs. 

Give each pupil a candy heart with 
suitable motto wrapped in a= fringed 
bit of tissue paper and twisted shut. 

On the morning of Washington’s Birth- 
day, lay aside usual work and allow each 
to rise in turn and relate some in- 
cident of Washington's life or read a 
selection concerning him. Have as many 


as possible. 

A large number of magazines and 
papers make a practice of using suitable 
holiday pictures on front covers. ‘They 
are often very attractive, especially 
those in colors. A fine border for such 
a time is to have the pupils bring front 
covers of current and old magazines for 
that date. Paste those of Youth's Com- 
panion size on a long strip of heavy wall- 
paper and tack up above the blackboard. 
Another border may be formed of the 
smaller sized pietures. 

Kive cents’ worth of gum tragacanth 
dissolved in a pint jar of cold water will 
make a lot of clear paste that leaves no 
white mark like flour paste. It will last 
a long time in cool weather.--M. B 


Dey 


A February Entertainment Suggestion 


Instead of having a Washington’s 
Birthday entertainment we thought best 
to combine the great days in the month 
and call our entertainment a ‘‘ February 
In the primary room fifty- 
pupils took part. Twenty boys 
wore white paper soldier caps and bias 
strips of red, white and blue paper across 


the right arm and pinned to belt; each 
carried a flag. 

‘en boys —-the smallest in the room— 
wore paper caps with cherries drawn in 
colored chalk, a shield of stars and stripes 
covering the chest; each carried a 
hatchet. 

Twelve tall girls wore breastplates cut 
from white cardboard and covered with a 
design of an eagle and flowers in crepe 
paper—six of each. ‘The breastplates 
were a foot or more in diameter. Ten 
small girls wore very large hearts, each 
heart having on it a letter of the word 
Washington. The hearts were made of 
white cardboard, each as long and as wide 
as could be made from one sheet; the let- 
ters extended from top to bottom of the 
hearts and were made of pretty dainty 
flowers cut from wall-paper and pasted 
on. 

The hearts and breast-plates were tied 
with thread around the girls’ necks to 
keep them in place. 

When the music began the flag boys 
marched on stage through opposite doors, 
met in center of back, and drilled by twos 
to front of stage. They kept up this 
simple but pretty drill a short time, and 
on the last round. stood in a semicircle 
around the back and sides of the stage, 





hatchet boys gave the drill ‘‘The Little 
Hatchets,’’ in Primary Plans, February 
1914. These little boys looked very im- 
posing with caps, shields, and hatchets, 
as they came in, one at a time until all 
were in line, standing in the front of 
the stage. 

Next a little girl sang the questions, 
while the boys sang the answers, and all 
sang and chopped in the chorus of the 
‘* Little George Washington’’ song, pub- 
lished in Primary Plans, February, 1907, 
which begins, 

‘Who had a hatchet bright and. new? 

Little George Washington. ”’ 


When they were through with this 
merry little song the boys drilled to 
musie and divided, going to each end of 
the stage and standing under the flags 
of the older boys. In this position all 
the boys sang a pretty flag song. 

The girls who wore the eagle and floral 
breastplates now marched in and filled 
the gap in front of the rear flag boys 
and sang, ‘‘Oh, Letter Man.’’ (Any 
Valentine song would answer. ) 

Last came the ten tiny girls with the 
hearts, who marched in and knelt in a 
semicirele in front of the girls with the 
breastplates, with the points of the hearts 
resting on the floor. The semicircle 
spelled ‘‘Washington’’ in beautiful floral 
letters. They sang ‘‘A bit of lace, a 
smiling face,’’ ete, from ‘‘Primary 
Melodies. ’’ 

We could ask nothing prettier than the 
scene now on the stage. After a little 
drill, all marched off to music, the girls 
meeting, bowing to each other and kiss- 
ing hands when separating, the boys 
meeting, crossing flags and hatchets, and 
separating.—JENNIE CLARKE, Kentucky. 


First Signs of Spring in Kansas 


Some time ago our president asked 
for the first sings of spring in different 
localities. 1 have industriously observed 
the same and now send my report. 

'his is the very western part of Kansas 
—Hamilton County—and I live between 
the Arkansas River and the sandhills. 
he pussy willows were out the twenty- 
fourth of January. The alfalfa was al- 
most an inch high in sheltered spots 
January twenty-ninth. In the sandhills 
on that day | counted four kinds of wild 
flowers which were looking quite thriv- 
ing. Of the four, the Canadian thistle 
and loco are the only ones | knew. ‘The 
sage-brush was starting up. 

On the flats south of the sandhills I 
found an Easter daisy budded January 
twenty-eighth; and yreen grass, a little 
of it an inch and one-half, high, on Febs 
ruary third. 

This is all that can really be called 
signs of spring. ‘Ihe Russian thistles 
have been growing every mild spell all 
winter. I hope to see a great many 
spring reports in our columns.—RUuTH L. 
MERRIMAN, Kansas. 

[So do [, but I haven’t any more on 
hand now. Please send some in. — 
B. i. B. | 


A Help in Teaching Agriculture 


We rural teachers often find it difficult 
to get material with which we can teach 
agriculture to our larger boys. My girls’ 
sewing class made a_ bulletin holder of 
heavy white canvas sewed with heavy 
red thread. It contains ten pockets, each 
ten inches by eight inches. On each 
pocket is sewed a topic name: Potatoes, 
Corn, Alfalfa, Wheat, Chickens, Oats, 
Clover, Rye, Boys’ Clubs, and Hot Noon 
Lunch. 

I choose one of these topics for the 
coming Friday’s lesson. For instance, 
corn is to be our lesson. I tell the boys 
to look through their farmers’ magazines 
at home and cut out anything of interest 
that pertains to corn and insert the 
clippings in the Corn pocket the first of 
the week. These I classify on Thursday 
nights and give one to each of the boys 
to read and discuss the following day. 
The first article read pertains to the 
selection of seed corn, the next to the 
planting of it, the next to the growth of 
it, then its maturity, ete. Several les- 
sons may be spent on corn alone. 

Last Friday the boys each brought the 
best corn possible. We discussed the 
good and bad points of the ear as a 
whole. We examined the kernels sepa- 
rately. I had previously sent to the 
American Manufacturers’ Association 





standing with raised flags while the ten 
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Make Yourself “More 
Attractive 


Exercise will do for the face what exercise has = 
done for the body, Results are quick and mar. 
velous, In from six to ten minutes a day you 
can do more at home than you could accomplish — 
inan houra day of massage in a beauty parlor, 
You can enhance your natural attractions and = 
add to those you already have through Scientific 
Facial Exercises adapted to your individual needs, 
You can relieve 


i 


aye 


Wrinkles Crow's Feet Thin or Oily Hair 
Double Chin Sunken Cheeks Tender Inflamed Feet 
Tired Eyes Sagging Facial Muscles Pouches Beneath = 
Pimples Flabby or Thin Neck the Eyes - | 


Sallow, Discolored or Freckled Skin 
by bringing a vigorous supply of good blood to = 
the muscles and tissues, 5 
We give you also directions for deep breathing, = 
correct carriuge of the body, and if necessary az 
diet. : 
This course was prepared and is under the super. 
vision of Susanna Cocroit whose Physical Culture = 
work with women is known the world over, ; 
‘The lessons are given by mail with explicit di. 
rections, profusely ilbustrated. They ure applied 

2 common sense, science, art and skill, Write us 
just what you wish to necomplish und we will go 
into your needs carefully, “| 
We will be yvlal to send you a free booklet = 
giving many valuable hints. Write for it, 


GRACE-MILDRED CULTURE COURSE, 
Dept. 5, 624S. Michigan Blvd., CHICAGO 
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DryCleaned and 
inutes 


Any article can be easily cleaned 
und ready to wear in an hour's time, 
No delay and an enormous saving. 
Putnam Dry-Cleaner is a powerful 
cleaning agent specially prepared for 
home use. Works in gasoline as soap 
worksin water. Will not injure most 
delicate fabrics, or cause wrinkling, 
shrinking, change of color or shape. 
Ask your Druggist—25c und 5S0c. If 
he can't supply you, we will send 
bottle, postpaid, for 25c. Monroe Drug 
Co.,Dept p ,Quincy, Ill. 
FRE booklet="‘The Secret of Dry 
Cleaning’’=also calendar 











IMPROVING THE APPEARANCE 
BY ELECTRICITY 


is the subject treated In the new book by Plynu 
S. Hayes, A. M., M. D., late Prot, of Chemistry 
and Toxicology, Woman's Medical College; 
Prof. Analytical Chemistry, Chicago College of 
Pharmacy, ete, 

The cause and cure of supertiuous hair aud 
other facial distigurements is treated in an inter 
esting, non-technical manner aud may be read 
profitably by every woman. 

Deseriplive matter sent to those who address 
DEPT. 2-F, RIVERSIDE PUBLISHING CO. 

RIVERSIDE, R. L, enclosing 2¢ stamp 


=SILKS - 


For Dresses, Waists, etc. | 
Every Style, Highest Quality 
RETAILED AT 
WHOLESALE PRICES 
Send for free Catalog 


. Madison Ave. 
|_International Silk Co., "New vork 


Tells why chicks die 


2, J. Reefer, the poultry expert, 3262 Reefer Bldg. 




















vi ivi aw? 2e a valuable 
Kansas City, Mo., is giving away free a valu”, 
book entitled, “White Biarrinea and goes Garrboes 


This bookycontains scientific facts on w lara 
and tells how to prepare a simple hore solution shat carer 
terrible disease over night and actually raives va A Per. itvefor 
every hatch. All poultry raisers should certainly write Mr. 

for one of these valuable FREE bovks. 











TELL ME YOUR FOOT T 


It willease your Mind; 
will ease your Feet. 
Enlarged Joints Reduced 
and ‘Toes Straightened by 
ACHFELDT’S 
‘Perfection’? TOE SPRING 
Worn at night without ineon- 
venience, with auxiliary ap 
pliances for day use, Sent on 
approval. Money refunded if 
Hol as represented, 
,.. Use fly Improved Arch , 
Supporter for ** Flat Foot’ ane 
broken down instep, Send outline of foot, |e, 
Full particulars and ad vice tree in plain sealed e Bidg.. 
M, ACHFELDT, Foot Specialist, Marbridge ° 




















of Products of Corn, Chicago, Ill., for 





Dept. H. B., 1328 Broad’y, (at 34th St.) Ne 7 
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the ten sumples of corn products, 
were in uniform sized bottles tightly 
cealed, and came free of charge. We 
examined these closely. and the children 
were surprised to find that not only corn- 
starch but corn oil, corn oil cake, corn 
syrup, corn sugar and many other articles 
were made from the little kernel of corn. 

For our study of wheat our material 
came from the Washburn Crosby Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. In each lesson I try | 
io have something new and especially 
interesting to show. 

[ might add that our pockets are the 
right size for our ‘Rural School Agri- 
culture,’ the bulletin sent out by our 
State experimental farm to every | 
teacher. It makes a convenient and 
handy place to keep them. ‘The boys can 
hardly wait until Friday comes around, 
and the one and one-half hours spent in | 
the study of ayvriculture is the jolliest | 
part of the week.—M. M. FrERDINAND- 
seN, Minnesota. 


Two Good Ideas from Ohio 

Jo awaken interest and relieve the 
monotony of the writing lesson, I give 
the signal to take up pencils and get in 
writing position by blowing a= single 
note on my pitch-pipe. When the lesson 
is ended instead of the stereotyped, 
“Pencils down!’’ another signal from | 
the pitch-pipe brings the desired results | 
without any noise or confusion. 
An idea | have used to arouse enthusiasm 
and to obtain neater papers is a quaint 
little ‘‘Brownie’’? stamp, which takes 
the place of the much-used ‘* 160,’’) With 
the ink-pad and Brownie stamp in hand, 
it takes but a minute to pass down the 
aisles, stamping the little Brownie on 
each neat paper. ‘The children enjoy it. 
—MURIEL V. FREELAND, Ohio. 


What the Story Method Means to a 
Class of Beginners 
Last Fall when [ started in with my 
school work I decided to try The Story 
Method of teachiny reading that is put 


out by Mr. G. W. Lewis of Chicago. My 
class of beginners numbered about 
twenty, and the children’s aves ranged 


from four to twelve years. The children 
loved the Story of the Fairies in Fairy- 
land, but the fun and enthusiasm began 
when the dwarfs, one by one, began to 
make themselves known to us. When a 
little child was absent for a day, he 
would ask, the first thing on returning, 
if we had found any new dwarfs while 
he was gone. 

The mother soon became a very impor- 
tantmember of this school game. She 
had to help turn the door key to let in 
the first little dwarf and later her gold 
watch was brought forth so all the family 
could listen to the little time-keeper 
dwarf. Afternoons, during the rest 
period, we dramatized the part of the 
story where the first little dwarf jumps 
from the keyhole and talks to the good 
Queen, and woven into this was a game 
of the different dwarfs coming to Fairy- 
land and calling the fairies to play with 
them, Each little dwarf had his name 
written on a large piece of cardboard 
Which hung from his neck by a piece 
of tape so the fairies could see as well 
as hear the dwarf when he called. When 
itcame time to introduce the open and 
closed families to the class, I was fear- 
ful lest the four-year-old children would 
not be able tu yrasp it. I had no need 
to worry, as they always want to be first 
to tell what kind of a family it is and 
why, if it is a closed family, we do not 
speak to the last little fairy. 

The children have now started to 
tead in their Story Primers and it is 
needless to say we are all enjoying them. 

also gave the work of the thirty units 
tomy second grade class and have found 
It to be a great help. As one little boy 








These ! 





says: ‘‘No one has to tell me my words | 


now because the fairies and dwarfs do 
that.’’—FLORENCE R. Murpuy, New 
York. : 


Interesting Home Work 

For home work in History, Geography, 
Physiology, Literature, and Civics the 
customary study assignment may be 
profitably varied by requiring each pupil 
to bring in five or more written questions 
on the subject matter of the lesson to be 
studied. Some instruction must of 
course be given on the wording of ques- 
tions, and how to make them up, and it 
should also be required that each pupil 
must be able to answer the questions he 
brings in. A pretty thorough study of 
the text is necessary to produce ques- 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY ‘PLANS 





tions, and these may then be used as the | 


basis of an oral recitation. 
This method is not so useful where the 
textbook itself contains a list of ques- 


| tions, but otherwise it supplies a valua- 


ble training. The questions should be 


| marked for their thoroughness in cover 


ing’ the lesson, and for their expression 
Such exercises are not lengthy, and are 
often very suggestive to the teacher in 
giving new points of view, and in discov- 
ering difficulties in the proper under- 
standing of the texts. Evasion of the 
requirements and copying of the ques- 
tions are easily discovered in the oral 
recitations. —W. ‘T. MILLER, Massachu 
setts. 


The Singing in the Village School 


(Continued from page 50) 


take a song like ‘‘ Drink to Me Only With 
Thine Kyes,’’ witha very simple arrange- 
ment which places the second soprano 
part only a third below the soprano part, 
and which allows the second sopranos 
but few deviations from the melody as 
originally learned. ‘*Abide with Me’’ 
and ‘‘Forsaken’’ are other easy songs 
which can be taught in this way by rote. 
Anything’ more than the simplest part- 
songs, or sonys with alternating’ parts 
for boys and girls, had better be left 
until the children have some knowledge 
of sight reading. 

From this time on the teacher can 
profitably work for better interpretation 
of songs. ‘This can be done in two ways: 
(1) by studying the sony by phrases and 
by noting details, such as marks of ex- 
pression, ete. (2) by so emphasizing 
the spirit of the song that the details of 
the song will appear spontaneously; for 
instance, if you are” singing ‘‘Santa 
Lucia’’ ask the children to imagine them- 
selves riding ina gondola down the canals 
of Venice while the Italian boatmen 
sing across the canals. ‘Tell them to 
imagine that they feel the rise and fall 
of the gondola and to sing the sony with 
just such a rise and fall when they come 
to such a phrase as ‘‘Now ’neath the 
silver moon.’’ In this way you can sug- 
vest the meaning of crescendo and dimin- 
uendo, and can follow the suggestion by 
the graphic illustration on the blackboard 
or in the air. When these marks are 
found in another song type you can refer 
to the rise and fall in the phrases of 
“Santa Lucia.’’ Then you can sing again 
*“‘Abide with Me,’’ noting everything 
that has been learned about breathing, 





sustaining tones, crescendo and dimin- | 


uendo and about clear enuciation. 
With this accomplished, your children 
should be able to begin sight reading. 





Can your classes in fractions add in- 
stantly such fractions as one-half and 
one-third, one-half and three-eighths, 
one-third and one-fifth, etc? If not, they 
should be given much drill along this 
line. Sight cards may be made for this 
work the same as for drill in addition 
and subtraction and multiplication. 





Send No Cash 


We want our subseribers to have an opportunity of 
examining our wonderfully useful set of books, 
“*Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers.’ 


re opinions that have come to us from Superintendents, Principals and Teachers 
have secured the books are so strongly in their favor that we feel full confi- 


d at : 
ry in sending them to our subscribers, 
€m before paying any money for them. 


giving them an opportunity to examine 
This offer is made to subscribers who are 


Paid in advance to June or beyond. Full particulars concerning the books,and coupon 


to no . . . ae 
Use in sending for them are given on pages 4 and 5 of this issue. 


If you have 


hot read these, it will be to your advantage to do so. SEND NO CASH, but send 


for the book: 
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set Tashion Book Published 


Write to day for your tree copy 





Have you received your copy of this big Fashion Book? 


More than 500 pages of new merchandise! 
You will say you never saw such values! 


actual colors! 


82 pages in 


Send a postal card for it or mail the coupon below today! 


In this book you will find that the 
wearing apparel you buy from the Charles 
William Stores gives you greater value 
than you ever before have secured, even 
by mail! 

The 
built 


have 
that 


Stores 
idea 


William 


on the 


Charles 
their business 


mail order prices should be extended to 
Merchandise of Quality. This won us 
more than a million customers in two 


years! 

The Charles William Stores is 
idea of a great group of specialty stores— 45 of them 

all managed with the same capital. Ruch store 
is under the direction of a man devoting his entire 
time to one store, yet cach store has the d¢e¢ cash 
buying facilities which come from uniting the 
purchases of 43 stores, 


also based on the 


| Every day hundreds of letters like this are 


received : 


received the goods which I purchased rom you 
Goods purchased from you are Jar better than can be 
bought elsewhere for twice the money? Jo eC. Snow, 


Barney, Ga. 


This book contains the following fifteen complete 
stores: 

Women’s Dress Store, showing latest spring 
styles; Women’s Waist Store, more than 100 beau- 
tiful models ; Women’s Coat and Suit Store, exclus- 
ive designs shown by no other house; Millinery 
Store, showing an amazing range of styles; Corset 
and Muslin Underwear Store contains an assort- 
inent of styles equal to big city stores; Maternity 
and Infant’s Store, where everything you need is 
illustrated; Misses and Children’s Store, one of 
our most popular stores; Hosiery and Knit Under- 
wear store carries 104 styles of garments; Boys’ 
store, pages and pages of boys’ clothing specially de- 
signed ; Men’s Store includes more than a thousand 
items; Toilet Goods Store contains more than 200 
items at lowest prices; Jewelry Store shows more 
than 3000 pieces of exquisite jewelry; Shoe Store, 
complete in every detail; Dress Goods Store has a 
stock as large as av city store Sewing Machine 


shop— notice our low prices, $14.65 to $28.65 


Free Prompt Delivery 


Orders are filled and shipped promptly, and ev- 
erything you order from us is sent prepaid, If 
our purchase is not entirely satisfactory, return it 


at our expense, and your money will be refunded, 























¢ 
° Sport skirt of summ ' ntrasting Vin-tucked back and front. Collar, e 

The Newport Skirt duroy with lat t I front t trimmed with bri attern lace ¢ 
and belt Can be worn With Newport c« . i - Ny 4 
Sizes 22 to 30 in, waist; 44 to 42 in. length. St s 4 ‘ ° 
Ni aeAATi8 whites "No. 34240739. rose; No. g424/ 0 M24A2247 “ 
haven blue. Coat and skirt 

Prepaid $2.98 Compute. $275 , 98c  , 

¢ 
Sport coat of summer w trimmed in front ¢ 

The Newport Coat 5/0?" coat of sumines shack with  ¢ 
lar and cuffs of white corduroy and belt’ to match 
worn with Newport “ ately. izes 32 to 4 
State color and - No, 349A80% rose with 
449A304 Copenhayen blue with white tr 
white with = rose trimming. Cox y 

Prepaid $4.98 £7; 





The Edna Mayo Waist 111i ¢rliis'ind'tuits of Voile 
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TEACHERS! 


Send Vout Meins Quick for 
MID-WINTER OFFER 


on a Sweet-Toned 


WILLIAMS PIANO 


Jam making this Specia! Teacher's Olver at 
the request of Mr, Gardner, the advertising 
manager Of Normal Instructor-lVrimary Vlans, 
This Offer will help make the year 1916 the 
happiest year inthe lives of a large number of 
music-loving Normal lustrauctor readers, 

I willexplain thatin taking the after-holi- 
day inventory of our factory, we find that we 
stillhave on hand quite aw number of the 
splendid Williams pianos which we made up 
extra fine for Christinus presents, Tuasmiuch 
ust know by a lifetime of experience asa plano 
man thatthe sale ofa piano to nm teacher is a 
mighty good advertisement forus, | have de 
cided to offer these beautiful, sweet-toned, 
left-over Christinas pianos to the readers of 
this pauper (who send me their names) at a 
special reduction ind Oneasy terms ol payment, 


How I Save You $100 


If you send me your name right away on the 
coupon, postal or jetter, | will send you my 
dainty plano book with pictures and factory 
prices, my book of letters from 2,000 school 
teachers and others who use the sweet-toned 
Williams pianos, and, best of all, my Special 
After-Holiday-Offer on one of these splendid 
left-over Cliristinas pianos. Twill write you a 
letter and tell you how you can vet one of the 
sweetest-toned pinnos you ever heurd on easy 
terms wud at a saving of $100, 


Freight Paid Free Trial 


The real test of a piano is the actual use right 
inyourown home wid iafterreeeiving the beau 
tiful catalog you wish to accept my A fter-Holi- 
day Teacher's Offer, | will vladly pick out a 
Williams piano in the kind of wood and: finish 
youlike and with a strony, brilliant tone or a 
soft, sweet, singing tone, whichever you prefer, 
and willsend it to you with a nice stool, beauti 
tulsearfand avood instruction book, freight 
paid by us, for thirty days free trial, and you 
need not decide to keep the piano until youare 
convineed thatitis one of the best finished, 
sweetest-Loned pianos you ever saw or heard, 


Easy Terms No Interest 


If, after you have given the Williams piano a 
good trial, you find itone of the finest looking, 
sweetest-toned aud most satisfactory pianos in 
your Whole neighborhood and want to keep it 
at the teacher's special price, you may do so on 
any of our easy terms of payment without 
security, and if not convenient you need not 
make any payments during the vacation 
months when youare notdrawing asalary, and 
remember | will not charge you one centof in- 
terest, Lean afford tomake this special offer 
to you because | know by experience that a 
satistied teacher customer is the best adver- 
tisement we can have in any community, 


Other Names Wanted 


If you think of ever buying a piano, send me 
your name and learn about our direct-from- 
factory, money-saving plan of dealing with 
teachers, Perhaps you know of some friends 
who might be interested in receiving our Cata- 
lov and willsend their names too, and if we 
muke asale,we willsend youa very nice present, 

Answering this advertisement neither places 
you under obligation to buy nor causes you 
any annoyance, and we have no agents, deal- 
ers or traveling men to pester you, 

Send your name today on Coupon, postal or 
letter for ‘Peacher’s Special After-Holiday Ofer, 


H. B. WILLIAMS, Vice Pres., 
Williams Piano & Organ Company, 
14 W. Washington St., Dept. 243, Chicago 
——— eee me ee ee ee oe 

H. B. WILLIAMS, Vice President, 
14 W. Washington St., Dept. 243, Chicago 


Without obligating me, send full particulars of 
your Mid-Winter Williams Plano Sale, 


1 would like the Catalog AbOUL. cece cece wee eee 
(Say which--Piano, Piano-tlayer, Parlor Oryanor Chureh Organ) 





NAM@, cocesccccccccceseee. oossesescsecees coeere cecce 


AGATORS, ccccccccccccccccvcrscvccccccccccccceceececees 


IF You want our offer totake Old Pane ov Organ in 
Exchange, describe your instrument on margin, 
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New Ideas in Teaching Reading 
(Continued from page 8s) 


you have felt if you had been Ben Hur? 
What would you have answered if you 
had been Columbus? See if you can 
show that Mrs. Van Winkle was angry, 
and so on. 

In the second place, the teacher should 
comment briefly on the quality of the 
reading. ‘‘That was yvood; every word 
was distinet;’’ or, ‘‘I didn’t like that; 
you left out several words;.’’ ‘‘Read 
that again in a lower pitch. I like 
that; your inflections were very good.”’ 
Such comments as these encourage the 
pupil and show him definite ways of 
improvement. Few things are more 
distressing than to hear a teacher going 
down the line saying monotonously, *‘'The 
next may read, the next may read,’’ 
without making the slightest effort to 
indicate wherein the pupils’ efforts are 
good or bad. 

Provided it is done tactfully, the 
teacher should endeavor to call on good 
and bad readers alternately, encouraging, 
them to follow good examples or correct 
bad ones. ‘*That will do, John, that’s 
very good reading. Now I want Henry 
to take the next page, and see if he can 
do as well.’’ After Henry has done so, 
the class may be asked to pass upon the 
reading, especially as regards its good 
points. It is often a good plan to say, 
“What was the best thing about that 
reading, Mary?’’ Some pupiis have been 
so carefully schooled in fault-finding that 
they are quite bewildered when asked to 
say anything yood about another’s work. 
If the pupil insists on naming mistakes, 
one may say, ‘‘ You may show us how it 
should be read,’’ afterward calling’ on 
the class for an estimate of the correc- 
tion. 

Pupils should not lose sight of the fact 
that they are reading to one another. 


| Niven at the risk of Josing the place, it 
| is well to have all books closed at times, 
| and require the reader to face the class. 


While this may be trying at first, it is 
too valuable an exercise to neglect. 

Sut no matter how the lesson is con- 
ducted, there will, of course, be mis- 
takes, and the next question to consider 
is how to deal with them. ‘There are 
three sources of correction: the pupil 
himself, other pupils, and the teacher, 
and J have named them here in what 
seems, to me the order of their impor- 
tance. When the reader omits a word, 
the teacher may say, ‘‘Read the first 
sentence again, you left out a word.”’ If 
the pupil cannot detect his own error, 
another of the class may be called on. 
When both of these means fail, the 
teacher may indicate the mistake. 

Some teachers encouraye the pupils 
to watch for errors in order to correct 
them, but | think this practice is strong- 
ly to be condemned. It encourages a 
earping, fault-finding spirit, and puts 
the emphasis in the wrong place. Never 
allow a pupil to wave an excited hand 
during a reading, only to report at the 
close that, ‘‘He said where instead of 
there.”? In veneral it is well to wait 
till the pupil finishes the paragraph or 
other unit before correcting, but in the 
case of gross error it may be well to do 
so at once. 

It will be observed that all that has 
been said thus far applies chiefly to the 
use of the reader or regular text. It 
will be impossible to gain satisfactory 
results, however, if we limit ourselves 
to this narrow field. 

We talk of teaching children to read, but 
this is largely a misnomer. As a mat- 
terof fact, the children teach themselves 
to read. ‘The best we can do is to give 
them the rudiments, or fundamentals, 
and then let them go ahead and develop 





facility in the art by continual practice. 
Since this is the case, the next problem 
that confronts us is that of keeping the 
pupils supplied with a varied abundance 
of reading material. It is a tragic fact 
that in many schools, especially country 
schools, we spend years in teachng chil- 
dren to read, regardless of the fact that 
they have nothing to read when the art is 
acquired. 

A school library, therefore, is an es- 
sential part of the teacher’s equipment. 
It need not be an elaborate affair but it 
must provide children with material upon 
which to exercise their abilities. The 
Fk. A. Owen Company, publishers of this 
magazine, have a plan whereby any 
teacher may raise the funds for a set of 
one hundred little volumes. Any live 
teacher can undertake this work success- 
fully, but whether this plan is used or 
not, a library must be had. 

Good reading matter, however, in 
these days of generous advertising, is by 
no means confined to libraries. Maga- 
zines, Sunday school papers, and even 
the daily papers may be pressed into 
service. ‘Teachers should watch the ad- 
vertising columns of current publica- 
tions, and send for some of the free 
booklets which are so often offered. The 
U. S. government bureaus also publish a 
wealth of valuable material. Railroad 
and steamship literature contains much 
that is of interest. The point is that we 
must supply the pupils with an abun- 
dance of material, if they are ever to get 
beyond the drudgery stage in reading. 
Returning now to the class-room, how 
shall we make use of this material? 
Much of this need not. be read in class at 
all, for one thing which we wish to cul- 
tivate is silent reading. At times, how- 
ever, the teacher may say, ‘‘ Lay aside 
your readers for today, and we will read 
these booklets which I have received 
from so-and-so.’" At another time, a 
single copy may be read in turn by dif- 
ferent pupils, while the others listen. 
This is a very valuable exercise, and one 
which receives far too little emphasis at 
the present time. As King says, ‘‘When 
children read in a class, they usually all 
read the same selections. As every pu- 
pil knows what every other one is to ex- 
press, the main motive for good reading 
is absent. Why take pains to express 
the thought well, when all know it or 
‘an see it for themselves?’’ This trench- 
ant criticism is well worth the thought 
of any teacher. 

Another good method is to clip a va- 
riety of selections from any good publi- 
sation, paste each on a separate card, 
and distribute these at random among 


the class. Sometimes these may be hu- 
morous stories such as are found in 
a oer 


**Youth’s Companion”’ or ‘‘'T' he American 
Boy.’’ Atother times one may take a 
story from one of these publications, cut 
it into eight or ten selections, and have 
these read inorder. ‘The freshness of 
the material will serve to hold the inter- 
est of all. 

In general,teachers spend too much time 
over one selection. There may be some 
excuse for reading a selection over three 
times, but I never could discover what 
it is. It would be far more valuable, 
from every point of view, to read three 
selections through once. Thrashing over 
old straw is a pretty dull and profitless 
occupation. 





If we work upon marble, it will perish; 
if we work upon brass, time will efface 
it; if we rear temples, they will crumble 
into dust. But if we work upon im- 
mortal minds, if we inbue them with 
principles, with the just fear of God and 
love of our fellowmen, we engrave on 
those tablets something which will 
brighten to all eternity.—Daniel Webster. 














A Library For Your School. 


All teachers recognize the benefit which comes from the 
reading of good books, and desire this benefit for their pupils. 


school, you want one. 


Of course if you 
have not a Li- 
brary in your 


It is only the 


question of securing the Library that stands in the way. Even this obstruction is 
practically removed when purchasing The Instructor School Library. This Library 
is fully described on page 80 of this issue, and ways and methods are suggested 


by which payment for it can easily be made. 


The Instructor School Library con- 


tains 200 volumes, carefully prepared and selected for just such use, and classi- 


fied as to grades. 
to size and needs of your school. 
better way of adding to it. 


You can purchase 25, 50, 15, 100 or all of the books, according 
If you already have a Library, you will find no 
Read the description of Library and plans on page 80. 
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PASS ANY EXASINATION 
Regents’ 


Review Books 


(Copyrighted and Trade Mark.) 

The Questions asked by the Reyeuts of N,y 
State for the past 12 to: years us a test for the 
completion of the work in GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 
HIGH SCHOOLS and for PEACHERS’ CERTIF;: 
CATES. 

The only books up to date, as the new questione 
are added after each examination, 

The questions are grouped by topics making the 
books SUITABLE FOR CLASS USE with tly 
LATE EXAMINATION PAPERS at the end of the 
books, 

Used for review work in nearly every school jy 
N. Y. State and in the best schools in every state 
in the Union, 

NEARLY 1,000,000 COPIES SOLD. 
32 SUBJECTS. 
Questions, each subject 25 cents 
Answers, each subject 25 cents 
One doz, or more copies $2.00 per doz. 
SEND FOR CATALOG, 


A NEW MENTAL ARITHIIETIC 
By C,S. Palmer, B. L. 

PALIIER’S MENTAL ARITHMETIC has been 
compiled to meet the need for special mental work 
in the sixth, seventh and eighth grades, Classe 
thatstudy this book thoroughly need haye no 
fearof mental tests in any examinations, 

Price, 25 cents each; 6 copies 20 cents each; 
1 doz. or more $2.00 per doz, 


HOW TO TEACH DRAWING 

This book tells the teacher how to proceed from 
day today, What to have pupils do. What ques. 
tions to ask, What answers to require, 

We have just added a chapter on Color to this 
book, With questions at the bottom of each page 
for the use of teachers preparing for examinations 

Price of the complete book, prepaid, 35 cts. 


SEAT WORK 


By Elizabeth Merrick Knipp, B.S, 
The, latest and best Busy Work Series, 
50 LANGUAGE SHEET 
50 ARITH-CIETIC SHEE’ 
50 GEOGRAPHY SHEETS 
50 MISCELLANEOUS SHEETS 
50 DRAWING SHEETS 
Size of sheet, 3!¢x5--Colored, Illustrated, 
Price, 25cts. per set of 50; 5 sets $1.00. 
Keep your pupils busy and they will give you 
no trouble, 


SPECIAL OFFER 


To introduce this work we will send the five 
complete sets, postpaid, Upon receipt of 50 cents 
in stamps, 











eS 








REPORT CARDS 

These cards are arranged for keeping a record of 
the standing of your pupils for each review during 
the termor year. One card answers for one: pupil 
a whole year, They are arranged for the signi 
ture of the parents each month. Size of each 
G'ox4d inches. Price, We per doz; 3 doz, 2 
Send lve for sample dozen, 





Kor any of the above books, address, 
HAZELTON SMITH, Desk A, 
117 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Ww. 














‘The House That Helps” 


SELLS 


Plays, Songs, Operettas, 
Drills, Pageants, Folk Songs 
and Dances, Special Day 
Material, Etc. 

Our Help-U Catalog sent Free 


ELDRIDGE ENTERTAINMENT 
HOUSE, Franklin, Ohio. 


———I 



































CORDS 


Reproduces talking, sing 
ing and instrumental mute 
Clear in tone, plays Columbia or Victor Records. Mach! 
with record FKEK for selling 15 fine Parisian drawnwor 
handkerchiefs at 10c. Order tuday. When wuld returo 
and machine is yours complete. 


KEYSTONE NOVELTY CO., Box H223,  Greeaville Pe 


ED 





p—FINE STEEL PLATE IMITATION 





its 
100 invitations or announcemer 
Weddin S with two sets of envelopes, ft 
$3.00. 60 for $2.25, 2% for $l 
36 cent® 
Visiting—100 for 50 cents. 50 for 36 cere 
Cards Professional—100 for 75 cents. 6) for 
Business—100 for $1.00, 50 for’ “ 
Write your copy plainly aud. mail to us W 


P.O, order to cover cost, Your order wilt 
repald. 


filled the day received and sent to you P y 
F. A. Owen Publishing Co.. Dansville, N.Y, 
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The School Visiting Nurse in 
Merrivale 
(Continued from page 31) 


coming teeth. Crooked teeth should be 
straightened, if possible, for two rea- 
sons: teeth properly set in the jaws are 
more effective in the food-crushing proc- 
ess, and so assist digestion; even teeth, 
moreover, are a beauty of which no child 
should be defrauded. 

“The need of help along this line is 
urgent, for I find that the neglect of the 
teeth is appalling. In arural community 
it is not an uncommon thing to neglect 
the teeth. There is usually no dentist 
nearer than the city, and that seems a 
distant impossibility. ’’ 

But though Merrivale is twenty miles 
from Boston, we found that fifty school 
children were taken to the Harvard Den- 
tal Clinic where their teeth received the 
attention they needed. The nurse took 
them to the Clinic herself, twenty at a 
time. 

Simple talks on hygiene are given from 
timeto time. The nurse’s note-book con- 
tains the following suggestions : 

Children should wash their bodies fre- 
quently to keep the pores open and to 
remove waste matter from the surface. 

They should wash their teeth after 
each meal and before going to bed. Food 
retained in the mouth over night helps 
tospread decay. 

Ears should be washed daily. Children 
can do this easily themselves; their fin- 
gers are small. 

They should wash their hands fre- 
quently; before and after each meal and 
after each visit to the toilet. Children 
should keep their hands away from their 
faces. They should not lick their fingers, 
especially when turning the leaves of 
hooks. ‘hey should not bite their nails. 

Schoolrooms and bedrooms should be 
well ventilated. Children should spend 
all the time they can out-of-doors. 

Children should remove their sweaters 
while indoors. 

Books should be held at least twelve 
inches from the eyes. 

Children should keep nasal passages 
well cleared out. (Give nose-blowing 
drills in lower grades if necessary. ) 

Loose teeth should be extracted 
prompty. 

Eating hard crusts and toast helps to 
make teeth strong. 

Discourage the practice of buying 
penny candy. It is made of cheap ma- 
terials, and usually the coloring matter 
is poisonous. 

School lunches should be simple, but 
nutritious. Use meat, peanut-butter | 
oregg sandwiches, sponge cake or gin- | 
gerbread, stewed fruits, nuts and dates. 
Drink cocoa or milk. 

These are little things and yet it is 
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Economies in the Rural School 
(Continued from page 68) 
j com fort. 


we do not have to pay it? The tendency 


nation. 


henefit the community, what will benefit 


the nation. If the child is morally bad, 
he cannot be mentally or physically good. 
Where is the parent or the citizen who 
does not admire the child or the man who 
economizes in order that he may make 
an honest living? 

In the country school the teacher, as 
a rule, is one who has passed her first ex- 
amination and is teaching for the experi- 


ence. There is a tendency, either on 
account of the amount of work and 
responsibility expected of the rural 


teacher, or on account of love for the 
city, for the teacher to leave the rural 
school. This prevents the aeccomplish- 
ment of many things that might be 
brought about were the teacher to re 
main longer. 


attractive. 

In many of the schools there is no jan- 
itor. This fact, if taken in the right 
spirit, may give the teacher an excellent 
opportunity for a lesson in economies. 
Let one child clean the boards, another 
the erasers, another attend to the dust 
ing, another care for the plants, another 
bring fuel. This working together will be 
effective in creating a feeling of harmony 
in the school. Use the money thus saved 
to buy supplies for the pupils, or to 
place a picture in the schoolroom., 

We should not inculcate in the child 
anything that will tend toward greed, 
for that is as dangerous as waste. Teach 
him to be honest in his games; play to 
win but play fairly. Teach him to be 
generous with others, to loan his books 
when necessary, and teach the borrower 
to return them in good time and in good 
condition. ‘Teach him to help the needy 
even.to making sacrifices for the comfort 
of others. Few children are so hardened 
that they do not receive pleasure from 
helping others. Thanksgiving, Christ 
mas, February Twenty-second and Dec- 
oration Day seem to be instituted for 
the spirit of generosity. The Pilgrims 
shared their feast with the Indians. The 
message of the Saviour was, *‘ Peace on 
earth good will to men.’’ 





ter attention to and her care for little 
things that makes a school nurse of | 
value to the community in which she | 
lve. To feel that some one who knows 
‘ares about his little ailments means 
wmething to the growing boy or girl; 
0 feel that some one who knows gives 
tis child a weekly health inspection is a 
‘afeguard that every intelligent parent 
preciates. It is her medical knowl- 
edge plus her training and experience 
that makes the school nurse such an ad- 
nirable supplement to the over-taxed 
hol teacher, who, until the advent of 
the school nurse, had the physical as 
vel as the intellectual welfare of her 
Wpils upon her mind. As the two things 
#e inseparable, the school teacher and 
he school nurse must work hand in 
‘and, for though their view-point is dif- 
tent, their aim is the same. And that 
‘m—the betterment of conditions for 
ttildren—will be reached the more 
‘edily when they, working together, 
pis secured the cooperation of the par- 
tha And to her credit it must be said 
‘atthe school nurse is doing her full 
je to bring about this much-to-be- 
‘ted home and school cooperation, 
t it may be said of her quite as truly 


Sof the teacher, that ‘‘she who holds 
by child by the hand, holds the parent 
ythe heart. ”? 


heaim of education should be to teach 
aad how to think than what to 
pr rather to improve our minds, so 

“enable us to think for ourselves 
to load the memory with the thought 
t men.—Leutlic. 










| into commercialism. 


The Christmas giving is sadly turning 
How often do we 
hear it said, ‘‘] must give her something 
because I think she wlli give something 
to me.’”’ ‘‘I must pay a certain price 
for her present, for she gave me one 
worth that amount.’’ Sad indeed! Avoid 
this in every way you can. If you have 
gift-making in school, make it as simple 
as possible; give things within the reach 
of all. Teach, ‘‘It is more blessed to 
give than to receive.’’ Do not make 
these simply words but make the spirit 
felt throughout the community. Teach 
that Washington shared in the sorrows 
and the needs of his soldiers. Teach 
pupils to lay a flower on the grave of one 
who has no one to care for it. 

Train the child to economize for him- 
self, for his parents, for the community, 
for future generations. Train him to 
respect the rights of others. Train him 
for morality, honesty and generosity. 
All this will make a well-balanced citi- 
zen. Weare teaching the child ‘‘reading, 
writing and arithmetic,’’ but we are not 
teaching him to economize with his 
knowledge. 

We see every day the spirit of doubt 
in the dealings of our fellowmen. ‘‘He 
is trying to beat me,’’ is the ery. A 


Is there not-a tendency with | 
us not to care what the cost may be if | 


of the American youth to destroy what | 
does not belong to him or his people is | 
a growing evil, which if not curbed will | 
be a great factor in the downfall of the | 


Kconomies will benefit the child mor- | 


ally, mentally, physically, financially, | 
and will make for good ciitzenship. | 
What will benefit the individual will 


the community will benefit the state, | 
what will benefit the state will benefit | 





This trouble may be elim- | 
inated as country schools are made more 





message should be sent to every educator 
in the United States to inculcate honesty 
in children. If the child is taught to 
economize, he will rely on his own re- 
sources, and will not have a desire for 
that which he has not earned. 

Train the child to give to his fellow- 
man, his community and his country the 
best that is in him by economizing in the 





resources given to him. 
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rRAFONOLA 


A School-Room Necessity 


JN every kindergarten and primary grade- 
room, there is real need of the Colum- 


bia Grafonola. 


OR drill, assembly, calisthenics; for readings, 


singing, folk-dancing; for the story-hour — for 
nearly every school exercise, the 
Grafonola has become an indis- 
pensable aid to the teacher. 
Over 300 schools in New York 
City alone are equipped with 
Columbia Grafonolas and Co- 
lumbia Records, officially adopt- 
ed and approved by the Board 
of Education. 


RITE for the latest cata- 
logue of special educa- 

tional records and instruments 
a booklet for progressive teach- 
ers; or see your nearest Colum- 
bia dealer. 




















° : THE GRAFONOLA 
Special School Outfit with Grafonola-Mobile. 


Prices in Canada plus duty. 


Graphophone Co., Woolworth Bidg., New York City 


Educational 
Department, 
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Use every night 











BRINGS 
BEAUTY 


while you sleep 


From New York City to the smallest towns, 
women are writing us how Pompeiaun Night 
Cream (when used nightly) soothes, softens and 
beautifies red, chapped faces and hands. 


CHALK 
DUST 


Overcomes damave and 
to skin from chalk dust. 


discomfort 


CUUUETOOEREETOEE 





Winds, cold weather or approaching age 
dry up the protective oils of the skin. Thus 
beauty and comfort are stolen from the face 


and hands. But Pompeian Night Cream re- 
plenishes the skin, soothes and beautifies 
while you sleep. For kiddics’ cracked hands, too. 


Of course you use some toilet cream. 
lady does. But why not use 
national reputation? It is astonishing how 
some women will use any cream with norepu 
tation when for only 25e they can getatube of 
Pompeian Night Cream, made by the experi- 
enced makers of Pompeian Massage Cream. 

We experimented 7 years before 
we offered Pompeian Night Cream 


Every 
a cream with a 





TEDEGDEGSUEDREEUELEEER EAT EREE EEE LEREE ELE EEE ER EOE T EOD E REET LEDER ETOCS SOE 


POeerergntiy 


forsale. In one year it has won en . 
, € , 
thusiastic users in nearly every cily ~ 
and town in the country, 74 { 
So smooth, so white and so exqui- 1 | 
sitely fragrant! Not too dry; not lal 
too oily. Just right. Use at any 
time, but get the habit of nightly use. 


tores; tubes 25c, jars.doe & Toe. 


Atthesr 
and booklet, ‘‘How to Get 


Trial Jar Real Beauty Sleep,’’ sent 


for 4 cents in stamps, 


DANDRUFF 


causes loss of hair. 
Don't wait until too 
Sage it 





Use Pompei me BAIR M 
r yes dandruff, itching, save ‘ 
i re ty y ilthy and t vuti- } 
ar, amber liquid. Can't discolor 
Not oily. Deliyhtful to use, At | 
the stores, 25c, 50c and $1 per bottle. —_ 


The Pompeian Mfg. 


COCPEOU TEED ODTECUECEPEE CUTE CECT EPEC DEP 
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Friendshi Jewelry Co. 83 Chambers St. Dept, 207,N,Y. 
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| personified. 
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| ment or death. 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES 


Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next 


issue after their receipt, owing to the time re 
quired for publication, and on account of limited 
space, OM lsstons are freque ntlhy necessary. A 


remittance of ten cents with each question se- 
cures reply by private letter, Teachers who 
desire outlines for debates or for essays should 
Address all communications for | 
. Hallock, Post Office Box 


send one dollar, 
thisdepartmentto P.S 
, Wilmington, Del, 


1. Use an interrogative sentence without ask- 
ingaquestion. Tell what the letters D. K. stand 
forin an advertisement; for example, Wanted— | 
Jy, Wi. lady bookkeeper, etc.—A Subscriber, Ar- | 
genta, Ark. 


1. An interrogative sentence may take | 


the form of an implied statement, with- 
out asking a question; as, ‘‘Who can 
count the number of the stars?’’ ‘‘Is 
this the character of British justice?’’ 
“Oh death, where is thy sting? Oh 
grave, where is thy victory?’’ 2. In this 
example D. E. stands for Double Entry. 


“We beheld the dark 
“dark” and 


1, In the sentence, bine 


sky, what part of speech is 
does it modify?) 2. How many years in agenera- 
tion? 4, What substitute is there for the com- 
parative degree of an adjective? May nouns, 
like Italy and Canada, be of any other gender 
than neuter? A State ‘of Maine Subscriber. 

‘*Dark’’ is an adjeetive really modi- 
fying the adjective ‘‘blue’’? but, as 
usually explained, modifying ‘‘sky’’ al- 
ready modified by the adjective ‘‘blue.’’ 
(According to the International Dietion- 
ary, ‘dark is sometimes used to qualify 
another adjective.’’) 2. A’ generation 
is usually assumed to be one third of a 
century.’’ 3. A substitute for the com 
parative form of an adjective is obtained 
by the use of other words, as ‘*more”’ 
or ‘‘less.’’) 4. Not in English, unless 
In other Janguayes, in 
is merely a grammatical 
distinetion, they must be either mas 
feminine; in’ French, for in 
Italy is a feminine, Canada a 
masculine noun, 


stance, 


1. Lfound in an old history that in is55 a law 
was passedin lowa prohibiting the sale of liquor, 
Lhave studied lowa history but never heard of it 
before. Is this true, and how long was itin forces 
What was the law? 2. Please analyze the follow- 
ing sentenec; We were denied the hospitality of 
theshore, An Jowa Subseriber, 

1. It is true. A prohibitory or Maine 
law was passed in 1855, under which 
penalties were affixed for manufacturing 
and for selling liquor, also for devices 
in dealing out or selling liquor while 
concealing the personselling it. = Pen- 
alties were similar in all these cases 
a fine of $20 to $50 for first offense; in- 
creased fine, with thirty days’ imprison- 


ment additional, for continued offenses. 
The law was repealed in 1858, on the 
ground of being generally  unconsti- 


tutional. (See ‘‘Cyclopedia of Temper- 
ance and Prohibition,’ article ‘‘lowa.’*) 
2» This sentence is an example of the 
indireet object of a verb in the active 
voice being made subject when the verb 
is changed to passive voice, while the 
former direct object remains the direct 
object; as may be seen from the active 
form of the sentence: ‘* They denied to 
us the hospitality of the shore’? — In 
analysis, ‘‘We’’ is subject; ‘‘were de- 
nied’’ predicate; ‘‘hospitality’’ with 
phrase modifier ‘‘of the shore’’ is object. 
arbuncle” and ‘The 

. Are all the details in “The 
Bh Paci or do they seem ex- 
erated?) 3. What connection had Kdwin 
voth with “Rip Van Winkle” of Irving? 4, Is 
‘The Voyage,’ written by Irving an essay ora 
narrative? Dise uss. 5. Note the contrast intone 
between the dese ription of the storm and the fine 
day following, Can you find other examples of 


“The Great C 


1, Compare 
Great Stone Face, 
Great Carbuncle” 





this device? 6, Are Irving’s descriptions for the 
purpose of information or impression? How 


would his descriptionof Westminster Abbey com- 
pare with that given in Baedeker’s Handbook of 
London?  Subseriber, M. A.G. 

Note. These questions do not belong 
among ‘‘queries.’’ They call for student 
work, and can be but briefly answered 
here. 1. ‘‘The Great Carbune tle,’’ a ro- 
mance founded on legend, is a tale of 
visionaries, selfishly seeking an illusive 
goal, until the search ends in disappoint- 
‘*The Great Stone Face’ 
illustrates the ennobling influence of an 
ideal, showing how the constant follow- 
ing of a high ideal in thought and action 

stamps itself upon the life and character, 
until one becomes in reality like the ideal 
which one bears in mind, 2. ‘They are 


what | 


| natural in the sense of being i in keeping | 


| with the subject, which is itself an ex- 
|agyeration. 3. 
| life there is no such connection to be 
traced. You are perhaps thinking of 
Joseph Jefferson, who made famous the 
character of Rip Van Winkle in the play 
| founded on Irving’s story. 4. It is an 
| embellished narrative, properly an essay. 
5. A similar contrast may be found in 
“Rip Van Winkle,’’ where Rip awakens 
from his long Sleep on the mountain. 6. 


Both purposes enter into descriptions 
| that are written in essay form, but the 
purpose of impression is paramount. 


Baedeker’s description is given for infor- 
mation only; Irving’s, 
its pleasing impression upon the reader. 


1. Were Evangeline and Gabriel married? From 
the account of the mavistrate’s being at the home 
of Bellefontaine and of the feast, Ljudge that the 
ceremony had taken place, but Iean find no det 
inite account of its having done so. 2. How 
does the growth of the mind cause the brain 
wrinkle? Is it because it grows and, there not 
being room for it to inerease in size, it becomes 
folded: or is it caused by the circulation of the 
blood ¢— Missouri Subscriber, 


| 1. They were not married. 
| was the ‘*‘feast of betrothal, 
| in the poem; 
| 


The feast 


of betrothal, 
preceding a marriage. 2. The = corru- 
vations, or wrinkles, in the brain are 
natural inman. They do not come from 
vrowth of the mind, but they do indicate 
a higher degree of intelligence than the 


notary was the contract 


| smooth brains of some of the lower 
animals. 
Please explain the full meaning of the last | 


verse of “The Chambered Nautilus’? by Holines: 


Build thee more state 
As thre 
Leave thy low-vaulted past! 

Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 

Shut thee from heaven with a dome more yviast 
Till thomat length art free, 

Leaving thine outgrown shell by life’s unresting 

seal 


Iv mansions, O my soul! 
swilt Seasons roll, 


A Subscriber, Bridgeport, Wash. 

A poetic thought like this cannot be 
fully explained without destroying both 
beauty and sentiment. Much must be 
left to the imagination of the reader. 
In this last verse the poet draws a lesson 
from the enlarging shell of the nautilus 
which, in invoking his own soul, he ap- 
plies to himself, but which he means that 


all who have aspirations for a nobler 
life, should apply also to themselves. 
Thus they may continuously enlarge 


their boundaries of thought and feeling, 
until they have finally outgrown the Jimi- 
tations of earth, and are fitted for the 
wider expanse of heaven. 

In the following sentence; “Kven inthe realm 
ofasingle individual’s mind and heart, there are 
continual differences of grade,” what is the use 
of the prepositional phlirase, “in the realm of 
individual’s mind and heart?’ 
verb “are,” or the adverb 
adverb “even” express? 


“*Kven”’ 


’ Does it modify the 
“even?” What does the 
Sandstone, Minn, 

to 
what 


as it is used here, serves 
introduce what is unexpected, or 
might not be expected. — It 
emphasis, as in the phrase which follows 
and which it modifies. Thus the phrase 
does not modify ‘feven’’ but is modified 
by it; it is an adjective phrase, relating 
to ‘‘differences, ’’and used as complement 
of the verb ‘‘are.”’ 

1. Whatare the certification laws of Massa- 
chusetts and Vermont? 2, Would a Nebraska 
professional life certificate be accepted in these 
states? 3. Towhom should one write for similar 
informationin these states?—ly. W., Martinsburg, 
Nebr. 

In Massachusetts, a certificate of qual- 
ification is *‘given to all candidates who 
pass satisfactory examinations in such 
branches as are required by law to be 
taught in the publie schools 
other respects 
the board.’’ The certificates are either 
probationary or permanent, and indicate 


fied to teach. In Vermont, candidates 
must not be under 17 years of age. Ex- 
aminations are both oral and written; 
certificates are of three grades: a certifi- 
‘ate of first-grade depends upon forty 
weeks of successful teaching, in ad- 
dition to the standard requirements on 
examination; one of second-grade de- 
pends on twelve weeks teaching, in ad- 
dition to examination requirements; one 
of third-grade is a license to teach for a 
(Continued on page 1) 








Supplementary Readers. 


books for supplementary reading in the schools, 
-aper covered, 


hundred titles. 
See full classified and 
You wal find i 


Nearly three 
ten cents each. 
schools are using these. 


The Instructor Literature 
Series comprises the best 
and most extended list of 
at a low price, to be found. 
five cents each; in limp cloth, 
graded list on page d2. Thousands of 


it to advantage to do se. 


7 as stated | 
the paper drawn up by the | 


In the record of Booth’s | 


for the sake of | 


to | 





expresses | 


and who in | 
fulfill the requirements of | 


the grade of school the candidate is quali- | 
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Saves you big money. Buy direct and save 
610 to 820 on a bicyeie. 

RANGER BICYCLES in %4 styles, colors 
and sizes. Greatly improved: prices re 
duced, Other reliable models, 611.95 up, 

" WE DELIVER FREE to you on ap. 
A provaland 50 days trial and riding test, 
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thing new in bicycles and sundries, ‘A 
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person should have. Write for it, 
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HALL long the 
center of musi- 


KIMBA cal and artistic 


activity in Chicago must go to give place to 
the new $2,000,000 sixteen story Kimball build- 
ing. Consequently our large stock of fine new 
and used pianos, player-pianos and organs 
must be disposed of immediately — surpris- 
ingly low prices have been named. You can 

Save $120 on New Player-Pianos 

Save $100 on Fine New Pianos 

Prices Cut on Organs and Used Pianos 
Good used Pianos at $65, $85, $95 and up. 
Terms $10 down, $5 a month. $2.25 a month 
buys a famous Kimball organ. 
Shipped on Approval — Easy Terms 
Old Instruments Taken in Exchange. 
Instruments shipped direct or through our 
factory distributors On approval. Write for 
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songs, words and music FREE. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Games and Relaxation Exercises | _ what three ways are gloves of use? 


(Continued from page 35) 


vance a step or two saying, ‘‘ Here comes | 
The | 


the old woman from the wood.”’ 
other group says, **What can you do?”’ 
The performers say, ‘‘Anything,’’ and 
the others reply, ‘*Work away.’’ Where- 
upon all the members of the first group 
proceed to imitate the occupation decided 
upon. The second group guesses what 
the actions represent, andif the guess is 
correct they take a turn at performing. 
If the guess is not correct 

the first group retires, de- 

cides upon another occupa- 


tion, returns and acts it; ; 
thus continuing until the ‘ 
guess is correct. The suc- 
cessful guessers try to 


tag the performers before 
they can be seated, and all 
so tagged become members 
of that group. The party 
wins which secures all the 
players. If this proves too 
boisterous for a schoolroom 
the tagging may be omit- 
ted but it adds to the inter- 
est in the game. Such 
actions as sewing, knitting, 
gathering faggots, baking, 
etc., can be represented. 
TO MAKE A BALL 

There is a very good ball which can be 
easily made, with little expense, and 
which serves many uses for tossing and 
for indoor games. The cover is made 
from one-sixth of a yard of ticking and 
is filled with newspapers torn into tiny 
pieces and crumpled. 

To make the cover, enlarge the pat- 
tern carefully according to the dimen- 
sions given. Lay the pattern on ticking 
so that two pieces like the pattern can 
be cut. When the two pieces are cut, 
fit them together like the pieces in the 
cover of a baseball. Be sure that the 
pieces when fitted together are wrong- 
side out. Then baste them together, 
making the seam about one-fourth of an 
inch wide. 
inches long. 


—e eee seg oe @ ow 


S- ewer e 


Stitch the seam firmly on 
the machine. Then turn the ball right 
side out through the opening. = This 
turning makes the ticking right side out 
and brings the seam on the inside. Then 
fill the ball with the paper through the 
opening left, until it is quite hard. (As 
the ball is used the paper becomes worn 
and the ball becomes softer.) Now sew 
up the opening and the ball is ready to 
use. 

This ball will satisfy small hoys as a 
foot-ball. Small girls will like it for 
tossing because it is so large that it is 
easily caught. It is quite the ball for 
the game ‘‘Catch Basket,’’ and large 
girls can use it for a basket ball. 


General Information Seat Work 
(Continued frome page 20) 


Of the great men whom you know 
about, which do you like best and why? 

What story in your Reader is most in- 
teresting ? 

6 

Draw a musical staff. 

Upon it makea whole note on the first 
line, a half-note on g, a quarter-note on 


|b, and an eighth-note on a. 


Draw a musical staff. 
Put upon it the letter names of the 
lines and spaces. 


7 
164 T02 390 
—92  —s2 


—84 
Write in figures two hundred two. 
Write in words 798. 
Is it possible to find cold weather in 
hot Jands? 
How ? 
$ 
Which holiday in the year do you like 
best? 
Why ? 
When will it come next? 
Have you seen Orion, his belt and 
sword ? 
9 
How many stars are there in our flag? 
If you did not live in your own state, 
where would you like to live? 
Why? 





Leave an opening about two | 


| 2. 


10 


Upon a musical staff, calling do on gy, 
write a whole note on one, three, five, 
| and eight of the scale. 

What two songs do you especially like? 

Which do you like better, music or 
drawing ? 





Have you seen Niagara Falls? 


Gonnene er BPE reed, 





LS 
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Pattern for Ball 


In what direction are Niagara Ialls 
from your home? 

What large river is nearest you? 

How far away is it? 

In what direction does it flow? 

Which river has the straighter course, 
a slow one or a swift one? 

Which is the better place for a farm, 
near the source or the mouth of a river? 


The Teaching of Temperance 
(Continued frome page 40) 


By carefully keeping the subject in 
mind a teacher can, in a year or more, 
| collect a considerable list of true stories 
| with which to back her moral viewpoint. 
| 9. Stories of the lives and 

men and women who kept the pledge, 
‘*] promise to do all I can to keep well 
and strong. "’ 

10. Requirements of athletes: 
| a. Baseball and football 
| 
| 
! 











teams 
(training and practice). 
b. Stories of the Olympic games 
both old and revived. 
Il. The cost, $3,000,000,000 is spent 
_ yearly in the United States for alcohol 
to drink and for tobacco to smoke and 
chew. Consider in a mathematical way 
| the useful things this would buy 
a. The cost of schooling one child 
one year in Connecticut is $39. 92. 
How many children would $3, 
000,000,000 educate for one year? 
b. An excellent four-room school 
can be built for $25,000. How 
many such schools would $3,000, 
000,000 build? 

Motto: ‘* Aleohol 
good but much harm.’ 

12. The use of quotations. 

Charts may be made, one for each week 
of the school year, or one for eaeh two 
weeks, and hung on the school wall. 
Both teacher and pupils should join in 
securing quotations, for, if the teacher 
does all the work she is the only one who 
receives benefit; the pupils should always 
share in each undertaking of this sort. 

The following chart has been used to 
some extent in our schools and is one of 
many: 


as a drink does 


’ 


MEMORY GEMS 
Monday — Self-reverence, self-know! 
edge, self-control; these three lead life 
to sovereign power.— Tennyson. 


Tuesday—Strength of mind depends 


upon sobriety. —P’ythagoras. 


Wednesday—Oh, that men should put 
an enemy into their mouths to steal away 
their brains! That we should with joy, 
revel, pleasure, and applause transform 
ourselves into beasts !—Shakespeare. 


Thursday—Temperance puts wood on 
the fire, meat in the barrel, flour in the 
tub, money in the purse, credit in the 
country, clothes on the bairns, intelli 
gence in the brain, and spirit in the con- 
stitution.—Benjamin Franklin. 

Friday—Beer is far more dangerous 
an enemy to Germany than all the armies 
of France.—Count Von Moltke. 
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ACTUAL COLORS! 


Don’t miss this chance to see all 
the changes in styles for Spring 
as shown in actual colors, 
in Philipsborn’s exquisite 236-page 
catalog-- yours FREE for just 
a postal card. 
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is just one of the 
10,000 really 
wonderful bar- 
gains in wear- 
ing apparel of 
every de- 
scription— 
for Ladies, 
Misses and 
Children. 
Overa 
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buy reg- 
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quar- 


Philipsborn’s 
Money-Saving Bargains 


Entee, Waists 49c up; Skirts 98c up; Hats 496 
up; Silk and Serge Dresses $2.98 ups 
Ladies’ Tailored Suits $4.98 up; Wash 
Dresses 98c up; Ladies’ Coats $1.98 um 
Shoes 98c up; Muslin Underwear 17c ups 


yy 
A Boys’ Clothing 49c up. 
SZ, We Pay All Delivery Charges 


PHILIPSBOR 


Outer Garment House 


Dep't 227 N. W.Corner Gaile IXee) 
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As Supplementary Library books, these little books are meeting with great favor. 


The Instructor School Libraries 


200 Books --Limp Cloth Binding —10 Cents per Copy 


Put up in eight sets of 25 books each to supply the eight grades or rooms of an eight-room school. 
The boxes, covered with high grade book binder’s cloth, are strong, durable and attractive. 
Also put up assorted as indicated in “Set A,” “Library No. 1” and “Library No. 2,” as specified below. 


used with perfect satisfaction in thousands of schools. 


A portion of your library money cannot possibly be spent to better advantage than in the purchase | 


of these 


These little books have 32 pages each. They are written by authors of recognized standing and authority. | 
They have been approved in many cities, counties and states for supplementary reading and library purposes. | 


books. 


The Books, Their Size, Binding, Paper, Etc. 


They are substantially bound in limp cloth, printed on a high grade of book paper and many of them abound in 


illustrations. 


Never before in the history of book making has it been possible to se- 
cure so much good, clean, wholesome and helpful literature, in so substan- 
tial a form and at so small a cost as we are offering in this series of books. 


Limp cloth binding, 


The Instructor School Libraries 

The lastructor School Libraries comprise 200 titles which we regard as 
the cream of the Instructor Literature Series 
from that series because of their adaptability to library purposes. 


deseribed below. 


A very large number of schools have bought freely of these books during the 
past few years and we hear nothing but expressions of delight regarding them. 
war The 200 titles comprising the Instructor School Libraries are indicated 
by an asterisk (*) in the list which is printed on page 82 of this number. To 
facilitate ordering, a complete list of titles arranged in grade groups will be sent to 
each teacher requesting same or signing and mailing blank at bottom of this page. 


Realizing 


Arrangement of Books in Sets for Schools of Varying Sizes 


number of titles whieh any school can obtain depends very largely upon the size of the school and the number of people accessible 


that the 


good paper, well printed, 
illustrated, yet being sold at only ten cents a copy, put up in library units as 


and which have been 


many of them profusely 


selected 
than one large one; 


They are largely informational and just such books as parents desire their children to read. 


Popularity and Helpfulness 


It is the theory of the publishers: 
That a pupil can be more easily induced to read several small books 


That through reading these small books the habit of reading good 
literature can be most easily formed and cultivated; 
That by devoting such time as is available to reading these small 
books a much wider range of information will be obtained than by 
devoting the same time to reading larger books. 

An examination of the complete list of tithes comprising the Instructor 


School Libraries, will at once convince you of the great variety of reading 


matter supplied in these books. 


you to provide it. 


onable amount of mcrely pastime reading, 
Wherever pupils have had access to these books they have eagerly read 
title after title and have thereby gained much valuable information. 
If money is not available for the purchase of these books let 
Simply fill out and mail coupon at bottom of this page. 


It will be noticed that while there is a reas- 


the greater part is informational. 


from whom assistance might be expected, we have provided boxes of varying sizes so that the books can be putup to the best possible advantage and in the 


most convenient form for any school. 


SET A. 25 books assorted by us (some from each grade) or the 


titles may be selected by the teacher. 


to small rural schools.......... 


SET B. The 
SET C. 
SET D. 
SET E. 
SET F. 
SET G. 
SET H. 
SET L 


The 
The 
The 
The 
The 
The 
The 


5 titles comprising the 
25 titles comprising the 
25 titles comprising the 
25 titles comprising the 
25 titles comprising the 
25 titles comprising the 
25 titles comprising the 
25 titles comprising the 


first prade 


second gerade, 


third grade 
fourth grade 


fifth grade. 


sixth grade .... 
seventh grade.. 
eighth grade.. 


This set is adapted 
.-Price $2.50 


Price 82.50 


Price $2.50 


Price $2.50 


«Price $2.50 


Price $2.50 


Price $2.50 
Price $2.50 
Price $2.50 


THE EIGHT SETS “B” to “I” inclusive make an ideal sup- 
plemental library for an eight-room school as it 
Price, complete, $20.00, 


one set for each room. 


Our school is a { 


Please Indicate Kine 


or room, if in graded schc 
as possible of the Instruct 


be able to sellin our ¢ 
ing them, also such information as you ) 
other means of obtaining money with which to procure these library | 
Tagree to personally direct the work and co-operate in | 
securing the largest possible number of t! 


DIAG, a ncincences 


St. or R. R. No 


ree 
.-Principal,...... 


(Please indicate posit 


wisbenne Room Graded ; 
.. Room Rural | 






School Library 


my school or room......pupils and about 
munity tributary to the sehool, Please send 
Library Buttons as, from your experience, 


ommunity, toget 


TA viesanspebacsaveste sees 


seeeeen 


There 


To Get Buttons Fill Qut and Mail This Coupon 


.andam desirous of procuring as many 
Books, 
..- families in 


in 


the com 
such number of 
you believe we should 
ier With ecards to aidin sell 
may be able to supply, asto 


se books for gur school 





and I occupy position as | 


.. Teacher in.....grade | 


provides 


If Money Is Not Available 


books as may 


LIBRARY NO 1. 100 titles assorted from all grades put up 
ina box with hinged top and drop front as_ illustrated. 
Adapted to and can easily be secured by a small village 
or large rural school. Price, S10.00, 


LIBRARY NO 2. 50 titles assorted (all grades,) put up in a 
box with hinged top and drop front as illustrated. Adapted 
to and easily acquired by a medium sized rural or very 
small village school. Price, $5.00, 


10 CENTS PER COPY. The books comprising these libraries 
are supplied on basis of Ten Cents Per Copy in library 
sets as described above. The cost of any set or sets de- 
sired can, therefore, be easily computed. There is no ex- 
tra charge for the Library Boxes or Record Books and 
all libraries are sent by mail or express prepaid, 


for the purchase 
of such of these 
be desired, and if you, as teacher, are 


willing to cooperate with your pupils in an effort to se- 


leadership of the teacher. 
and they will enjoy and use the books all the more for 
having “thelped to get them.” 


these libraries, 
money necessary to purchase 25 or more of these books 
can easily be raised. 


Address Either | 


a = —s 


left hereof and we will immediately send to you a sup- 
ply of Library Buttons to be sold by the “pupils, the 
proceeds to be used for the purchase of the books, and 
will also send a pamphlet entitled, “Fifty Ways of Rais- 


i 
| 
! 
| cure them, please fill out, sign and mail blank at the 
! 
i 
uz Money,” which will be of great assistance to you. 


All that is necessary is the active and enthusiastic 
The pupils will do the rest 


No school or room is too small to secure one of 
Even ina very small rural school the 


= = = 








Any of the Library Sets or Libraries listed below will be sent, transportation charges prepaid, at the prices quoted. 


RECORD BOOKS. Each set or library is 


accompanied by a record book (64 


pages with limp cloth covers) to be |} 
used by the teacher in keeping a rec- J 
ord of books drawn, name of each | 
pupil, the number of books each one 


has read, 


— | 











The above illustration shows the style of box which is 
used for Libraries No. 1 an 
100 titles and record book) is 12 
high and 5's inches wide. 
titles and record book } is 6' 
and 5’. inches wide. The boxes are strongly made 0 
heavy boxboard, with hinged $ep and drop front, and are 
covered with bookbinder’s cloth. These boxes sh 
kept on the teacher's table or desk, convenient 
for the easy distribution of the books. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, 
( Hall & McCreary, 434 So. Wabash Ave. Chicago, 


d 2. The box for Library No.1 


inches long, 7'+ inches 


The box for Library No.2 (50 


inches long, 7 


ould be 
ly at hand, 


N.Y. 
Il. 
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(Continued from page 7s) 


specified time, not over 2 year, and may 
at discretion of examiner be limited to a 
particular school. 2. In Vermont the 
jaw takes note of applicants holding di- 
plomas or certificates in other states, 
and accepts them without examination 
if approved by the State superintendent. 
In Massachusetts, the school law makes 
nomention of such applicants. 3. To 
the State Superintendent of Education, 
in Vermont. In Massachusetts, to the 
state Commissioner of Education. 

I have been asked why so many American 
chips do not sail under the U.S, flag. Kindly 
explain,—oo. Moutrose, Pa, 

That is the result of long-standing con- 
ditions affecting American ship-building 
and American sea power. The decline 
in our merchant marine began with the 
building of British screw steamers in 
1855; was continued through the high 
cost of iron in this country on account 
of the tariff (as testified before a com- 
mittee of Congress in 1869), also through 
inferior workmanship in the construction 
of American iron ships, and for other 
reasons. The United States long since 
ceased to compete with European nations 
in ship-building, and thus permitted the 
latter to gain control of the carrying 
trade. American seamanship is likewise 
inferior, through lack of nautical schools, 
or “experiment stations,’’ or any appro- 
priation by Congress for the education 
and training of American’ merchant 
seamen. (See ‘‘Story of American Ma- 
rine,’ John R. Spears. ) 

Ifatree should fallout in the forest and no 
person nor anything that could hear was in 
hearing distance, would any sound be produced. 
—subscriber, Montezuma, la. 

A tree in falling starts waves of mo- 
tion in the air, similar to the waves 
made by throwing a stone into water. 
These waves striking upon the ear pro- 
duce what we call sound. If there were 
no ear to receive the strokes of air, 
there would be no sound. 





Of what books does Prof. Eliot’s five-foot shelf | 


If possible, name them in the 
they were selected. 1,. B.. New 


of books consist ? 
order in which 
York State. 

The list is too long for this place. In 
the main it includes works of Homer, 
Plato and Epictetus, Marcus Aurelius, 
Cieero, Pliny, Plutarch, Virgil, and 
Dante; of the Greek, the Elizabethan, 
the Continental and the Modern English 
dramatists; of English poets from Chau- 
cer to Tennyson and Browning; of the 
essayists, from Sydney and Bacon to 
Macaulay, Carlyle, Emerson, and others 
both English and American; many spe- 
cial works, as the ‘‘ Pilgrims Progress, ’’ 
“Don Quixote,’’ *‘T wo Years before the 
Mast,’’ and others; besides Folk-Lore 
and Fables, and works of historians, 
philosophers, and scientists, —the whole 
sufficient to fill the fifty volumes of 
“Harvard Classies,’’ designed to fit the 
prescribed shelf space. 

Selected questions : 1. Please recommend some 
good geography reader for the first, second, and 
thirdgrades, 2, We have a Boys’ Busy Club in our 
schooland would like to hear from teachers who 
have a similar club. 3. In the following sen- 
tence, tell how the phrase ‘tto win the prize” is 
Wed: Tom is anxious to win the prize 4. What 
sa genre painter ? 

1. It is hard to find a geography reader 
suited for the first grade; but for the 
others, beginning not too soon in the sec- 
ond grade, ‘‘Around the World,’’ by 
Stella Colman, and ‘*The World and _ its 
People, ’ edited by Larkin Duncon, both 
published by Silver, Burdett & Co., may 
be recommended. 2. Make your desire 


known through the department of 
Teachers’ Exchange and Help-One- 
Another Club’? in. this magazine. Ad- 


dress Miss Bertha E. Bush, Grinnell, 
lowa, 3. It is used as adverb phrase 
modifier of the predicate adjective ‘‘anx- 
lous.” 4. As ‘“‘genre’’ is a term ap- 
plied in the Fine Arts to a ‘Style of 
Painting, sculpture, or other imitative 
art, which illustrates every day life and 
manners ;’’ so a ‘‘genre painter’’ is one 
Whose work is in that style. 
a monarch was called “Most Christian 
always * gd — are said to be not 
a boycott. and w ine oral one — Wi ‘a om 
di heehee Sopa Mag bei a i , pe eth 
Subscriber, he Se Ma out and a strike? 
ae This was a name’in early times 
ony to the King of France. 2. 
moh matches are often made with 
ach 8 ender sticks that in striking them, 
lighted «1. apt to fly off after being 
Watched he! are unsafe unless 
tusal . t 7 boycott is the re- 
of a combination of men to have 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


business dealings with persons against 
Whom they have a= grievance. This 
means has been used extensively in the 
business world and in aid of projects of 
social reform. The name comes from a 
Captain Boycott, a land agent, who was 
refused labor and supplies by his neigh- 
bors in Ireland. 4. ‘‘A lockout’’ does 
not differ in principle from a ‘‘strike;”’ 
the difference is in the manner of begin- 
ning. ‘‘Lockouts’’ are begun by the 
dismissal, simultaneously, of all the 
workmen of one employer, or a group 
of employers, followed by an immediate 
attempt to reopen the plant with new 
workmen. Such attempts the old work- 
men resist by the usual strike methods. 


A Letter from an Indian Pupil 
By R. E. Cherrick 
Te following is a true copy of a 


letier that I received from a former 

pupil of mine. The letter was a 
source of pleasure to me, as it was 
written upon the boy’s own suggestion. 
The Jicarilla Apaches are nearly as back- 
ward as any tribe in the States today, 
still they are as likable as any because 
of their simple trust in folks. I taught 
for three years among them, and learned 
truly to like them, in fact to reciprocate 
fully the sentiments of Cevera’s letter. 
Cevera is now eighteen years old and 
has been out of school nearly three years 
although he did not finish the third grade. 


Jicarilla Apache Indian 
Reservation, Dulce, N. Mex. 
April 25, 1915. 
My Dear Friend, Mr. R. Ek. Cherrick, 

Iam write to you this night. I want 
to know how are you getting alonger. 
I am glad to see you. Because you 
good men my Friend. * * * * I am sad 
now, because you not here. Last week 
ago I write Mr. Howard Koteen. (An- 
other Apache boy.) His letter came to 
me three day ago. He tell me Mr. R. 
kK. Cherrick isover Birengo Montana. 
He overland there, he said. 

I never go in the school. 
My Father dont want I go to school. 
Thats why hair is so long. Like the 
girl hair. My garden is grow good 
now. I plant two weeks ago already. 
The lettuce is grow and radish and Peas 
and onionset and spinach and parsley 
and cabbage and papper and a squash 
and pumpkin and cucumber and flower 
seed too. Pansy and Four oclock and 
Sweet Peas and Nasturtion tall mixed. 
This is all I plant already. My garden 
is not thirsty at all. 
water inthe morning time, and the sun 
is go in set down. 1 cut tie over here 
close my home. I made one thousand 
two hundred number tie I made. 

Not hall yet because to muddy road. 
The sawmill road the Indian work not 
done yet. Because raining every day. 
Over here often big snow this win- 
ter ago. ‘The snow about three feet 
high. 

Well I not merry yet, because my 
money not much yet. I think this 
summer I go merry with some girl. If 
I get merry what girl I tell you then. 
Why you dont write to me long time. I 
wait for you. I dont know where you 
are. That why I dont write you. My 
people is all good and fine and happy 
good time. The school boy is playing 
Baseball with the Indian long’ hair. 
Not much big boy in school. The big 
boy go to Sante Fe School. ‘len boy 
and three girl going Sante Fe School. 
He come back three year. The Indian 
no dance yet again. Because the girl 
is no here. 

Over here the Indian go in the church 
by Dulce. The Indian Apache not 
much lots is die, the girl and boy and 
women and old men too. Some other 
time if I have a chance to write to you. 

So, Good Bye, My Dear Friend, Mrs. 
Cherrick and Morris Cherrick. How 
he getting along? 

I am Cevera Caramilla. 
Dulce, New Mexico. 





_Are You a Wide Awake Teacher ? 





We want every teacher to turn to 


pages 44 and 45 and read the splendid | 


James Whitcomb Riley Offer. It is 
without question the most remarkable 
opportunity ever presented an Ameri- 
ean school, and this journal not only 
heartily endorses the same but urges 
every teacher to take advantage of it. 


‘Because | 
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KNOX 


SPARKLING GELATINE 


(Granulated ) 


NAVA Yin ker: VaMn ZeLU I slate MOMr-Vite-VolthYZ- 
and tempting a dessert as this 
Snow Pudding made with Knox 
Sparkling Gelatine ? 


Recipes for this and other dishes 
in every package, or send for 


our new 


1916 Recipe Book FREE 
Pint 


for your grocer’s name. 
sample for 2c stamp 
grocers name. 

CHAS. B. KNOX CO., INC. 


420 Knox Avenue 
Johnstown, N. Y. 




















This Teachers’ 
Serviceable Apron 


See this Dean Apron at your dealers. This model is 
well suited for the use of teachers and is extremely 
popular because it is both stylish and serviceable. If 
your dealer cannot supply it, send the money and _ his 
name and we will send the apron direct, prepaid. ‘Take 
advantage of this special offer now. 


195 is an extremely serviccable and durable 
Of fine quality mercerized black satine, protect- 
ing the front and back of the skirt, saving it in both 
wear and appearance.  Tastened at the waistline with 
three glove snaps on each side. These aprons will not 
bind at the hips when sitting, and when standing, they 
hang gracefully. Waist sizes, 23 to 37 inches. 


No. 


apron, 


are lock-stitched and the sewing 


All Dean Aprons 
will not rip. 

Look for the Dean Trademark in every 
apron you buy. [t stands for expert work- 
manship, finest quality materials, and san- 
itary manufacturing conditions. 








Send for free style book of Dean Aprons, showing a 
=>. wonderful variety of all kinds. Address W. H. Dean 
mae Company, 246 Everett Building, New York. 


Dean Apron No, 405 
at 50c. Can al 
quality while sa 
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Course of 12 lessons in | 
Money 
Written 


HEALTH and BEAUTY. 
Health and Beauty and 15 Ways of Farting 
Without intertering with regular duties. 
by the women themselves, Price only 2 


y 20¢c. 
Ideal Health and Beauty School, Wheaton, Ill. | 


employ salesmen of char 


BUFTON BOOK CO, \\: 
KANSAS CITY, MO, acter and ability, Sel 
Men preferred, —tosel! reference books to Teachers, I’ 
entsand Schoolbourds. Pres enee un 
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FRIENDSHI? LINK RING --- ONLY | Negro Minetrel Wig Sec, ornt Cork 2c, Hel 
for Lips Mie; Imitation \ ndst 
“Se; Entire Outtit *1 Ss Ith 


Sterling Silver or Rolled Gold 
Beaded or Viain Designs, 3 Initials 
ENGRAVED FREE, to introduce C \\ \ and 
our Bracelet Links. Send 18e. and 

ize today. FRIENDSHIP JEWELRY Co, 
orgs Chambers St., Dept. 906, New York 
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in the school. 
to many standard and accepted Classics, 


COMPRISING THE VERY BEST OF 
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FIRST YEAR 

Fables and Myths 

6 Fairy Stories of the Moon 
*27 Kleven Fables from Ajsop 

28 More Fables from Ajsop 

29 Indian Myths—Aush 
‘140 Nursery Tales Zaydor 
258 Primer from Fableland—Jaguire 


Nature 


‘1 Little Plant People—Part I 
*2 Little Plant People Part I 
390 Story of a Sunbeam—A//e7 


*a1 Kitty Mittens and Her friends 
History ; 
32 Patriotic Stories (Story of the 
Klag, Story of Washington, etc.) 
Literature 
1o4 Mother Goose Reader 
2s Kirst Term Primer—A/agure 
230 Rhyme and Jingle Reader for 
Jeginners 
SECOND YEAR 
Fables and Myths 
43 Stories from Andersen— 7uy/or 
‘a4 Stories from Grimm—Z7ay/os 
46 Little Red Riding Wood A’ertes 
37 Jack and the Beanstalk—A'erles 
8 Adventuresof a Brownie 
Nature and Industry 
3 Litthe Workers (Animal Stories) 
39 Little Wood Friends—Mayue 
jo Wings and Stings—//a/i/aa 
41 Story of Wool — Mayne 
i? Bird Stories from the 
History and Biography 
443 Story ofthe Mayflower—AL-Cu/e 


15 Boyhoodot Washington—Aveifes 


Poets 


104 Boyhood of Lincoln—Aertes 
Literature 
72 Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew 
Cratk 
"152 Child’s Garden of Verses 
Stevenson 


“206 Picture Study Stories for Little 
Children— Cranston 

‘geo Story of the Chioist Child 

262 Four J,ittle Cotton-Tails—Syii/h 

4008 Four J,ittle Cotton Tails in 
Winter —Smi/h 

*e69 Four J,ittle Cotton 
Play—Swith 

togo Kuzz in Japan --A Child-Life 

~ Reader—Aaguire 


THIRD YEAR 


Fables and Myths 
*y6 Puss in Boots and Cinderela 
"47 Greek Myths—Adingensmith 
48 Nature Myths—JA/e/cal/ 
"co Reynard the Fox—Ses/ 
‘402 Thumbelina and Dream Stories 
146 Sleeping Beauty and Other 
Stories 
174 Sun Myths—Aerter 
175 Norse Legends, l—Re7/er 
176 Norse Legends. Il—Avesrles 
177 Legends of the Rhineland 
ese Sievfried, The Lorelei, and 
Other Rhine Legends—ALe Ca be 
Nature and Industry 
49 Buds, Stems and Fruits—Afayne 
*s1 Story of Flax —A/avne 
52 Story of Glass—//anson 


Tails at 


53 Adventures of a Litthe Water 
“Drop -Alavne 

"133 Aunt) Martha’s Corner Cup. 

board—PartI, Story of Tea and 


the ‘Teacup 
"135 Little People of the Hills (Dry 
“Air and Dry Soil Plants) —Chus 
"137 Aunt) Martha’s Corner Cup 
board—Part II, Story of Sugar, 
Coffee and Salt 
*138 Aunt) Martha’s Corner Cup- 
board—Part III, Story of Rice, 
Currants and Honey 
“203 Little Plant People of the 
Waterways—Chase 
History and Biography 
"4 Story of Washington—Aes/e7 
*7 Story of Longfellow—AleCahe 
ot Story of the Pilgrims—/owess 
*44 Famous Karly Americans 
(Smith, Standish, Penn)— Sash 
Story of Columbus— AleCabe 
Story of Whittier—A-Cahe 
Story of Louisa M.Alcott Bush 
Story ofthe Boston Tea Party 
Children of the Northland 
Children of the South Lands 
I (Florida, Cuba, Puerto Rico) 
*63 Children of the South Lands 
II (Africa, Hawaii, The Philip- 
pines)—1/c Fee 
"64 Child Life in the Colonies — I 
(New Amsterdam) Aakes 


"54 
55 
57 

“eg 

*60 


*62 


|5/ per Copy| 


tive paper covers, in assorted colors and designs, 





! 


*65 Child Wife in the Colonies 
II (Penunsylvania)—aker 
*66 Child Life in the Colonies—III 
(Virginia)-- Baker 
“68 Stories of the Revolution—I 
(iWithan Allen and the Green 
Mountain Boys)—A/cCabe 
“Og Stories of the Revolution —II 
(Around Philadelphia )—AlcCahe 
*70 Stories of the Revolution — III 
(Marion, the Swamp Fox) 
132 Story of Franklin—F/az7s 
164 The Little Brown Baby 
Other Babies 
165 Gemila, the Child of the Des- 
ert, and some of Her Sisters 
166 Louise on the Rhine andin Her 
New Home, (Nos, 164,165, 106.a00 
the stories from “Seven Little 
Sisters” by Jane Andrews) 
167 Famous Artists — I Landseer 
and Bonheur Cranston 
Literature 
35 Gocdy Two Shoes 
55 Selections from Alice 
VPhoche ¢ ary 
“67 The Story of Robinson Crusoe 
‘71 Selections from Hiawatha (for 
ard, qth and sth Grades, 
227 Our Animal Friends and How 
fo Treat ‘them 
943 Poems Worth Knowing 
I—Primarv—/uaon 
FOURTH YEAR 
Nature and Industry 
75 Story of Coal—AI Hane 
70 Story of Wheat—//lalijax 
77 Story of Cotton—Ay oven 


/ 


4 

‘iq Conquestsof Little Plant People 
1 
! 


and 


sook 


Peeps into Bird Nooks I—Me/ve 


/ 
Si Stories of the Stars—Ale hee 





needs of the schoolroom. 





*e01 Alice’s First Adventures 
Wonderland—Casiol/, 

*202 Alice’s Further Adventures in 
Wonderland—Carroll 


nm 


FIFTH YEAR 


Nature and Industry 
*g2 Animal Life in the Sea—AL sve 
*93 Story of Silk—Aviown 
*g4 Story of Sugar—ANerles 
496 What We Drink (Tea, Coffee 
and Cocoa)—Sy own 
*139 Peeps into Bird Nooks—II 
210 Snowdrops and Crocuses 
263 The Sky Family—enlon 
“280 Making of the World—/erndon 
“251 Builders of the World—//er nidion 
283 Stories of ‘Time—Aush 
History and Biography 
“16 Kxplorations of the Northwest 
So Story of the Cabots—AM Bi ide 
“97 Story of the Norsemen—/anson 
gS Story of Nathan Hale—AMCabe 
99 Story of Jefferson—AlcCabe 
100 Story of Bryant—Afc sve 
IOL Story of Robert K.Lee—MeKane 
105 Story of Canada—AlcCaie 
*1o6 Story of Mexico—McCahe 
“107 Story of Robert Louis Steven 
son—Lush 
110 Story of Hawthorne—AL-/ yy 
112 Biographical Stories — /law- 
thorne 
Story’of Grant—AlcKane 
Story of Steam—AleCahe 
Story of McKinley—AlMe/y (dv 
Story of Dickens— Smith 
Story of the Flag—Sakes 
185 Story of the First Crusade 
igo Story of Father Hennepin 
191 Story of Lasalle—ALeh) fide 


141 
“144 
145 
157 
*17y 


The Insiructor Literature Series is intended to provide good reading in conv 
It is made to fit the school course, and become pi 
a large number of books speci 
This is the most extended and com- 
plete list of this class of books published, and is being improved 
and strengthened by the addition of many new titles each year. 
Hach book has 32 or more pages; well made, with strong altrac- 
They include Fables, Myths, Nature, Biography, History, Industries and Literature. Many new titles in this list, 


irt of the equipment of the school, 
ally prepared by writers who understand intimately the 


5/7 per Copy, 


Supplementary Readers and Classics for All Grades 


enient and inexvensive form, for all wrades 
It contains, in’ addition 

















Geography 

"114 Great Kuropean Cities—I (1on- 
don and Paris)-- Bush 

"115 Great HKuropean Cities —II 
(Rome and Berliny—Bush 

“168 Great Kuropean — Cities—III 
(St. Petersburg and Constanti- 
nople)—Bush 

"46 What DT Saw in Japan—Grs/is 

The Chinese and Their Country 

LAL, Paulson 

"085 Story of Panama and the Canal 

—Nida 


History and Biography 
73 Four Great Musicians—Bush 
74 Four More Great Musicians 
*116 Old) Knglish Heroes (Alfred, 
Richard the Lion-Hearted, The 
Black Lrinces—Muash 
m7 Later Kuglish Weroes (Crom 
well, Wellington, Gladstone) 
‘1600 Heroes of the Revolution 
“163 Stories of Courage—Lush 
157 Lives of Webster and Clay 
*188 Story of Napoleon—Aush 
“18g Stories of Heroism—unsh 
197 Story of Lafayette—Lish 
igs Story of Roger Williams— 
Letvehton 
“209 Lewis and Clark Ixpedition 
294 Story of William Tel—//a//ii / 
253 Story of the Aeroplane—Gu/ 
breath 
266 Story of Belgium—G7 tffis 
67 Story of Wheels—Bush 
286 Story of Slavery — Rooker 7 
Washington 
Stories of the States 
§08 Story of Florida—Pauskett 
509 Story of Georgia-- Derry 
5t1 Story of Mlinois—Swith 


#47 
7 





Books Suggested 


While all the titles of the 


Charles Dickens’ 
(Grades 6 to 7.) 





her 

No, 82, Story of Daniel Boone, 

Lincoln’s Birthday, Feb. 12th. 

Ztlod) Nos, Story of Lincoln, 
(Girades 7 to 9) 

Washington’s and Lowell’s 

Washington, (Grades 2 to 4.) 






Sir Launfal, 


No, 


(Grades 2 to 6.) 
No. 1), 


Hiawatha. 
(Grades 5 tos.) 





Rend 
(Grades 8% to 6.) 


Birthdays. Feb. 22. 
No, 4, 
No. 158, Washington's Farewell Address, 
(Grade 7 to HLS.) No, 155, Rhoecus and other Poems, (Grade 6 to HS.) 
Longtellow’s Birthday, Feb. 27th. 

No. 18, Courtship of Miles Standish, 
143, 
Viftecn Selections from 
No, 120, Ten Selections from: Longfellow, 


Read : 


No, 157, Story 
(Grades 5 to 7.) 


Rend: of 


of Edison, 


No, 204, Bovhood of Lineotn, 


Read: No 
Story of Washington, — ( 
(Grade 8 and HS.) 


45, 





No, HM, Evangeline, 
(Girades 6 to 8.) No, 71, 
Building of the Ship and Other 
Lonetellow, 
(Grades 5 tos.) 


for February Reading 


Instructor Literature Series are suit- 
able for reading at any time, we suggest the following for February 
reading because of their association with February events. 
Birthday, Feb. 7th. 
No. 28d, Story of Litthe Neth. 
Thomas A. Edison's and Daniel Boone’s Birthdays, Feb. { 1th. 
“an Tiventors, whieh includes the Story , 
(Grades 4 to 6.) 


Dickens, 


Read: No, 87, 
(Grades 3 to 5.) 


(Grades 
No, 128, Speeches of Lincoln, 


Boyhood of 
ules 3 and 4.) 
No. 18, Vision of 


(Grades 6 to 8.) 
Selections from 
Poems, 
(CGirades 3 to 7). 


“Where there’s a 
Will there’s a Way.” 
If funds are not available 
for their purchase by the 
school, and you, as teach- 
er, are really interested in 
your pupils having these 
books, some way will oc- 
cur to you for providing 
the necessary money. 
Have you the Will? | 
If so, the Way will | 
be found. | 








u} 








05 Kyes and No Kyes and The 
Three Giants 

History and Biography 
5 Story of Lincolu—Aester 


tso Indian Children Tales—Bush 


‘78 Stories of the Backwoods 
‘7g A Little New Kngland Viking 
*51 Story of DeSoto—//a/ficld 

“82 Story of Daniel Boone—Res/les 
*83 Story of Printing—AlceCabe 

*S4 Story of David Crockett—Aerler 
85 Story of Patrick Henry 

So American Inventors — I (Whit- 


ney and Fulton)—/ai/s 
87 American Inventors—II (Morse 
and Kdison)—/ar7s 
‘SS American Naval Heroes (Jones 
Perry, Farragut)—Bush 
Sg Fremont and Kit Cargon—/udd 
*o. Story of Kugene Field—ALCahe 
“178 Story of Lexington and Bunker 
Hill— Baker 
‘182 Story of Joan of Arc—AfcFve 
207 Famous Artists—Il—Reynolds 
and Murillo- Cranston 
243 Famous Artists — 11I— Millet 
‘248 Makers of Kuropean History 
Literature 
*yo Fifteen Selections from Long- 
{ellow— (Village Blacksmith, 
Childrem’s Hour, and others) 
95 Japanese Myths and Legends 
103 Stories from the Old Testament 
“itn Water Babies = (Abridged)— 
Aingsley 
‘171 Tolmi of the Treetops--Grimes 


* 4172 Labuthe Littl Lake Dweller 


*173 Tara of the Tents—Grimes 

to5 Night before Christmas 
Other Christmas Poems 
Stories (Any Grade) 


and 
and 


ORDER BY NUMBER, Price 5 Cents Each. Postage, 1 Cent 


*Limp Cloth Binding 


PUBLISHED JOINTLY BY 


The titles indica- 
ven ted by (") are sup. 
plied alsoin limp cloth binding at 10¢ per copy. 








Introduction Offer: 


*217 Story of Florence N ightingale 
*218 Story of Peter Cooper—Ale hve 
232 Story of Shakespeare—Gi ames 


*265 Four Little Discoverers in Pana- 
ma Bush 
*287 Life in Colonial Days—7yJling- 
hast 
Literature 
*8 King of the Golden’ River 
—Kuskin 


*9 The Golden Touch—/awthorne 
‘or Story of Sindbad the Sailor 
*1o8 History im Verse (Sheridan’s 
Ride, Independence Bell, the 
Blue and the Gray, ete.) 
“113 Little Daffydowndilly and Other 
Stories—/lawthorne 
*180 Story of Aladdin and of 
Baba—Lew/s 
*183 A Dogof Flanders—De la Ramee 
"Sy The Nurnberg Stove —-Lahamee 
*18o0 Heroes from King Arthur 
194 Whittier’s Poems—Selected 
*199 Jackanapes—LAwing 
*200 The Child of Urbino—De 
Ramee 
*208 Heroes of Asgard—Selections— 
cary 
*212 Stories from Robin Hood—Aush 
*234 Poems Worth Knowing-Book 
Il—Intermediate—/a1von 
255 Chinese Fables and 
—feliges 


SIXTH YEAR 
Nature and Industry 
*tog Gifts of the Forests (Rubber, 
Cinchona, Resins, ete.)—Alclve 
249 Flowers and Birds of Ilinois— 
Patterson 


la 


Stories 





§12 Story of Indiana—Clem 

513 Story of lowa—AMclve 

515 Story of Kentucky—Lubank 

520 Story of Michigan—Skinner 

521 Story of Minnesota—Skinner 

523 Story of Missouri—/¥erce 

*528 Story of New Jersey—//ulchin- 
SON 

533 Story of Ohio—Galbreath 

4530 Story of Penusylvania—AMarch 

542 Story of Utah — douwne 

546 Story of West Virginia-Shawkey 

547 Story of Wisconsin —Skiv ner 


Literature 

“to The Snow Image—/late/horne 

‘tn Rip Van Winkle—/z/ng 

12 Legend of Sleepy Hollow—/rv- 
we 

#92 Rab and His Friends—rown 

*24 Three Golden  Apples—//aw- 
thorne * 

¥95 The Miraculous Piteher—Haw- 
thoine + 

*26 The Minotaur—Hazthorne 

“m8 A Tale of the White Hills 
Other Stories—Hawthorne 

“119 Bryant’s  ‘Thanatopsis, 
Other Poems 

“120 ‘Ten Selections from Longfel- 
low— (Paul Revere’s Ride, ‘The 
Skeleton in Armor, and other 
poems) 

121 Selections from Holmes (The 
Wonderful One Hoss Shay, Old 
Ironsides, and other poems) 

*122 The Pied Piper of Hamelin— 

Browning 

The Great Carbuncle, Mr. 
Higginbotham’s Catastrophe, 
Snowtlakes-/law/hoi ne 


and 


and 


161 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


HALL & McCREARY, 434 So. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


| 


162 The Pygmies—/awthoi ne 
“atl The Golden Fleece—//awthorne 
"222 Kingsley’s Greek IHeroes—payt 

I. ‘the Story of Perseus 
“223 Kingsley’s Greek Heroes—Part 
Il. ‘Yhe Story of Theseus 


*225 Tennyson's Poems— Selected 
(For various grades) 
224 Responsive Bible Readings 


64 ‘The Story of Don Quixote-Bush 
284 Story of Little Nell —Sw/th 


SEVENTH YEAR 
Literature 
13 Courtship of Miles Standish 
14 Kvangeline—Lowy fellow + 
15 5nowbound—IAallies + 
‘a0 The Great Stone Face, Rill from 
the Town Pump | /asethorne 
124 Selections from Wordsworth 
(Ode on Immortality, We are 
seven, To. the Cuckoo, and 
other poems) 
124 Selections from 
Keats 
Selections from 
of Venice 
"147 Slory of King Arthur, as told 
by Tennyson—J/la/lock 
ig Man Without a Country, The 
Male + 
tue Story of Jean Valjean —Grames 
143 Selections fromthe Sketch Book 
—hvng 
1y6 The Gray 
thoine 
213 Poems 
Selected 
214 More’ Selections 
sketch Book—/77ng 
"216 amb’s ‘Vales from 
peare—Selected 
*a31 ‘The Oregon ‘Trail (Condensed 
from Parkinan)- Gram 
*935 Poems Worth K nowing—Book 
Ht Grawinar—/uron 
238 Lamb's Adventures of Ulysses 
Part I 
‘239 Aaimb’s Adventures of Ulysses 
~Part II 
241 Story 
(Cond.) 
“ay2 Story of the Aineid — Church 
(Cond,) 
fo51 Story of Language and itera 
ture //erlig 
25? ‘The Battle of Waterloo —Hugo 
254 Story of “The Talisman’ (Scott) 
—Weekes 


Shelley and 


The Merchant 


195 


Champion — /law- 


of Thomas Moore— 


from the 


Shakes. 


of the Hiad Church 


EIGHTH YEAR 
Literature 
“17 Knoch Arden—Z?unyson ¢ 
18 Vision of Sir Launtal—Lowell + 
*1g Cotter’s Saturday Night-Burnst 
*23 The Deserted Village — Gold: 
smith 
“126 Rime of the Ancient Mariner + 
127 Gray’s Klegy and Other Poems 


128 Speeches of Lincoln 

jeg Julius Cxesar- Selections 

130 Henry the VIII—Selections 

131 Macheth—Selections 

“142 Scott’s Lady of the Lake- 
Canto I + 

154 Scott’s Tady of the Lake- 


Canto II + 
f43 Building of the Ship and other 
Poems” Long /ellow 
148 Horatius, Ivry, The Armada— 
Macaulay 
“150 Bunker Hill Address — Selec: 
tions from Adams and Jetfer 
son Oration—I/ehster Ff 
*151 Gold Bug, ‘The—/ve 
153 Prisoner of Chillon 
Poems--Byson + 
155 Rhoecus and 
Lowell + 
156 Kdgar Allan Poe — Biography 
and selected poems—Link 
*158 Washington’s Karewell Address 
and Other Papers ¢ : 
169 Abram Joseph Ryau—Biogra- 
phy and selected poems—Smith 
170 Paul H, Hayne siography 
and selected poems—/ink 
215 Life of Samuel Johnson 
Macaulay + 
*201 Sir Roger de Coverley Papers 
Addison + ; k 
#236 Poems Worth Knowing—Book, 
IV~-Advanced—/u1ou wil 
237 Lay of the Last Minstrel—Scol 
Introduction and Canto I 
+ hese have biographical sketch 
of author, with introduction @ 


and Other 


Other Poems— 





We do not send out free samples, but for 50 Cents we will se 
the Instructor Literature Series 5¢ edition with the underst ‘ their return. 
factory they may be returned at once and your 50 cents will be refunded, plus postage for thet 


explanatory notes. 


per copy extra, Twelve or more copies sent PREPAID at 60c per dozen or $5.00 per hundred. 


stpaid. vour choice of any ten of 
nd, postpaid, your choice of an) nn 


anding that if they are not found 


ORDER FROM MOST 
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Advanced Language Lessons 


(Continued from: pace 37) 


have the passive form. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND. PRIMARY PLANS 


— what- we wish them to get. 


| . . . 
the reaction on the child is good. Nearly 
|allof them teach some great, beautiful 


IV. Change 14 to a sentence having a} truth. Tell stories that are easy to dram 


compound subject. 


| atize. In telling them, choose words 


y, Change 7-8-12 to sentences having | that present clear pictures to the chil- 


passive form of the verb. 


VI. 
active forms of the verb. 

VI[. Select all sentences having ob- 
ject complements. 

VIII. 
16, 17-18. 

IX. Analyze the sentences. 

xX, Outline the subject and give an 
oral composition upon it. 

PAPER 

1. Old rags are collected by peddlers 
and sold to paper manufacturers, . 

9 They sort and clean the rags, then 
bleach them white. 

9» Machinery cuts the rags into tiny 
pieces. : ; 

4, Water mixed with the rags forms a 
pulpy substance. 

5. This pulp is pumped to a machine. 

6. This machine presses the pulp 
into thin sheets, then dries and finishes 
the paper. 

7. Wood is very generally used in pa- 
per manufacture. 

8 The wood is transformed to pulp. 

9, Rapid grindstones and heated boil- 
ers are used for this. 

10. Some other materials used in pa- 
per making are wheat, straw, hemp and 
corn husks. 

ll. The grades and varieties of paper 
are numerous. 

12. Some of these are common writ- 
ing paper, linen paper, manila paper, 
wall-paper. 

13. The Egyptians made paper from 
a plant. 

M4. This plant grew near the banks of 
the Nile. 

15. They called the plant papyrus. 

16. The word paper is derived from 
the word ‘‘papyrus.’’ 

Lessons 


]. Give syntax of underscored words. 
Il. Give synonyms for: 
collected (1) 
finishes (6) 
transformed (8) 
numerous (11) 
common (12) 
is derived (16) 
III. Combine 4-5, 5-6, 8-9, 11-12, 13- 
M4, 18-14-15. 
IV. Rewrite sentence 10 so that it may 
have an adjective clause. 
V. Analyze these sentences. 
VI. Group the sentences which will 
form single paragraphs. 
VII. Write a brief summary of the 
general subject. 


Training for Social Efficiency 
(Continued from page 51) 


will hold four cubie inches but which 
will require the least possible amount of 
paper. Let them experiment and _ find 
wut which of the four different shapes 
4 can be made will be most econom- 
ical, 

All of the elementary processes in ad- 
dition, subtraction, multiplication, and 
division will come in connection with 
bteblems in construction, or computa- 
tion of lines, area, volume, weight, and- 
ume. Make the problems real by relat- 
- them to the children’s natural inter- 

8, 

Every primary teacher should be able 
‘otell stories. This ability is a part of 
et equipment, as also is a note-book 
‘ontaining titles of suitable stories and 
ems, together with the places where 
iymay be found. The stories must be 
adapted to the age of the children; em- 


Change 2-9-15 to sentences having: | 


Combine 1-2, 1-2-3,4 -5, 9-10, 15- | 


, dren’s minds. 

It is well to start out each day right 
' by making the period for opening exer- 
,cises the most interesting and helpful 
| of the whole day. 
best from the classroom and from the 
outside world. Give each child a definite 
part in the exercises, and on no account 
excuse him from it. Above all, foster 
among your pupils a spirit of cooperation 
and mutual helpfulness. Remember that 
what we give to our pupils comes back 
mostly to us.—Flora J. Cooke, Principal 
Frances W. Parker School, Chicago. 

CHECKING RESULTS 

We are inclined to place a great deal 
of confidence in the person who can show 
| results. This is true in the schoolroom as 
| well as in the outside world. Measuring 
| results eliminates waste and enalbes us 
| to compare our results with those of 
others. In life as well as in football we 
give the honors to the man ‘‘who carries 
the ball over the line.’’ How are we 
making it worth while for a child to put 
forth his best effort? We must bring 
into the school the spirit which is actu- 
ating the outside world—the element of 
winning, of knowing how. 

Tests should reveal the inabilities of 
children; they should show what children 
-annot do, so that the teacher may teach 
those things. We teach school for weeks 
!at atime without bringing in a single 
sharp issue which will make a pupil say, 
“Here is something which I must get.’’ 
| Every once in a while give the pupils a 

chance to do their level best. 

| The Courtis tests are like a national 
| track meet. They represent an attempt 
| to standardize all pupils’ limitations. 











| The children themselves are stimulated | 


| to enter the game and to make them- 
selves equal to other children through- 
out the country. 

About forty-three cities used the Cour- 
tis tests during the past year. They are 
given about twice in the school year. In 
these tests speed as well as accuracy is 
taken into consideration. | 

America believes in the public schools 
as never before, but she is constantly 
restive. Ever-broadening demands are 
made on the school and on the teacher. 
The elementary school is an institution 
which trains men and women who think, 
feel and know.--Dr. W. A. Jessup, Dean 
School of Education. University of Lowa. 


Finger Plays 
TWO LITTLE BEARS 


{ Two little bears on an autumn day, 
tin a wood of tall thick trees, 
9 ! Were put to bed in a hollow log, 
“So their little toes wouldn’t freeze. 
( And the tall trees waved in the 
3- tumn wind, 
/ But the little bears fussed and cried, 
4) Till all at once the log rolled over 
* And they both tumbled right outside. 
Oh, the air was cold and the snow fell 
5 down, 
{ And they shivered wherever they stood, 
( So they crawled to the trunk of a hol- 
low tree, 
/ And cuddled to sleep, as they should. 


au- 


6 


(1) Hands together, fingers straight, thumbs 
playing between them. — 

(2) Both thumbs on left palm, left fingers folded 
over them, right fingers raised. 
(3) Right fingers waving, 
under left fingers, 

(4) Left fingers open suddenly, thumbs spring 
out. 

(5) Move fingers downward rapidly. 

(6) Thumbs crossed on left palm, which is 


thumbs moving 





Dhasis Should be put in the right place 
Morder that children may get from a 
oO 


slightly hollowed, finger tips touching over 
them. 





(ash For Your Time. 


Plans, 


tL 


Wherever you find a school teacher not now a subscriber you will be 
mst sure to receive a subscription, for Normal Instructor-Primary Plans is 
"ognized as the largest, most complete and most helpful educational journal 
published, Our offer of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans and Practical Methods 
| and Devices for Teachers made on pages four and five will also appeal to 
“ atge percentage of those who subscribe, and many orders can be taken for 
iberal commissions paid. Ask for terms, subscription blanks, ete. 


F.A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 


We want one teacher in each lo- 
cality to take subscriptions for 
Normal Instructor-Primary 


We 
have a right to tell myths and legends if 


Brirg into it the very | 
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| Physical Victory! 
j What does it mean to you ? 
It means that every organ of your body is 
Strong—Vigorous. Free from Chronic Ailments. Your 


Skin is Clear. 


with Animation. 
Perfect Health is Your Birthright. 


Your Eyes are Bright. You are Vibrant 





A Beautiful Figure is Kducative and Refining. 





Your figure, face and grace of movement should be 


the most artistic influence in your home. Your body 


should be so healthy and so perfect in its action that you 
are practically unconscious of it. Your brain should be clear 
and alert ; you should bubble over with vitality and good spirits, 


I have Reduced the Weight of 35,000 women and have 
Increased the Weight of even more. 


My work has grown in favor because results are quick, natural and per- 
manent, and because they are scientific and appeal to common sense. 

I have helped 75,000 of the most refined, intellectual women of America 
to regain health and good figures. I have taught them how to keep well. 
Why not you?) Youare busy?~all the more reason for maintaining your 
health and figure. Can you not devote just a few minutes each day in the 
privacy of your room to scientific, practical principles of health arranged 
to fit your individual case and needs? 

What I have done speaks for what I can doand am doing daily. I can- 
not tell you what a satisfaction this very work is to me. The most progressive 
| physicians are my friends—their wives and daughters are my pupils—the medical 
magazines advertise my work, My simple, common sense, practical, sdé- 
vidual methods will delight you at the very start. 


No Drugs—No Medicine You can be SO well 


h rely ye health tymapteme te determine Set sour health goal high Make 
what vital organs are weak, out of place, or Fn 7 . ’ 
not doing their proper work. Then a exer- sour figure one that improves the 
cises strengthen and hold them in place, be- beauty of any gown you wear 
cause the exercises develop and regenerate Write me about yourself. Your letter will 
the nerves and muscles controlling them, pro- be personal to me and my reply will be just as 
moting a circulation of good,warm blood, puri- sincere to you. Iam at my desk from 8 a. m. 
fied by deep, correct breathing. By following to 5 p.m. Fully one-third of my pupils are 
ty directions, such ailments are relieved as directed to me by those who have been benefit- 
ted. Some one in your town probably knows me. 











With my letter I will send you my booklet 
showing you how to stand and walk correctly 
and giving other health information of vital 
interest. Even if you are perfectly well, and 
your figure is all you wish, you may be able to 
help a dear friend by directing her attention to 
this building of health and grace through natu 
ral means. Atleast you will have helped me 
by your interest in this movement for greater 
culture, beauty and refinement in women, 






Slee plessness 1 
Suffering in Pregnancy 

and many others resulting from poor circula- 
tion, weak action of vital organs, lack of resis- 
tance, etc. Most women can have better figures 
and better health, with less effortand time than 
they now expend in bearing up under the 
burdens of their weakness. 














s Sit down and write me NOW. Don't wait. You may forget it. I have 
oe had a wonderful experience and I shall be glad to tell you about it. 
- SUSANNA COCROFT 
[ eevrensina Ralance-Ease Dept. 30 624 Michigan Avenue CHICAGO 
ua car Bun cn eT ee " ” 
Rand McNally & Co., has just published Miss Cocroft's new book Beauty a Duty 





For sale atall booksellers. Beautifully bound 





The Universal Encyclopedia 


| 
7 
& 
Fi 
; 
: 
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The Universal Encyclopedia, as above illustrated, is complete in 8 vol- 
umes, each measuring 5% x 8 inches, 114 inches thick. Volumes average 
over 500 pages, or a total of 4,176 pages. — Printed on good paper, in good 
clear type; over 1000 half-tone and text illustrations; a 52-page Atlas 
of the World, in colors. Bound handsomely and durably in substantial 
library buckram, with red leather title label on back of each volume. 


Publisher’s Price $10.00. Our Special Prepaid Price $6.00 


It is a new work, thoroughly up-to-date and gives all you would wish 
to know about every conceivable subject. Handy, concise, and thoroughly 
reliable. 

You need not take our word for it—decide for yourself, by 
ordering, using for ten days and if not perfectly satisfactory 
return it at our expense and your money will be refunded. 





F. A. Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, N. Y. 
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ONCE ONCE 
onLY [RRS onty 


We will send you absolutely free, some useful souvenirs and one 
25 cent tube of this tried-and-proved remedy of 25 years standing 
if you will send us the names and addresses of 20 or more heads 
of families who have pupils in your school and who need a good 
remedy like Kondon’s. You will like your 25¢ tube and your 
souvenirs. The samples we send to the names you send us will 
benefit your pupils. Write to-day without fail. 





KONDON ONDON ’S Minneapolis, 


CATARRHAL JEL] 


MFG. CO. Minn.,U.S.A. 




































School Souvenirs 


BEAUTIFUL AND APPROPRIATE GIFTS 
FROM TEACHER TO PUPILS : : : : 


Diu NG the many years that we have been making School Souvenirs we have supplied thous- 





nuds Of schools and several million pupils have received these Souvenirs at the hands of their 
teachers, ach year we have introduced new styles and added new designs but in all these 
changes We have retained the one feature which was original in our line of Souvenirs and which 
has served to make our cutire series so popular—the individual character of each souvenir. 


Made Especially for Each School 


We print your Souvenirs especially for your school, They bear your name and the name of 
your school, alsothe tiamesof your school officers, your pupils, and, when soordered, your photo- 
vraphor Chatot the school building, as preferred, Itis these personal features that make our Souy- 
enurs so aeceptlable tothe pupil, snd cause them to be treasured far beyond any ordinary gift card. 


Elegant, Acceptable, Inexpensive 


In addition to our styles being the very finest, all of 
our work is executed in a first Class manner, and the 
souvenirs ave elegantin finish and appearance, We 
‘Lg are extensive manufacturers of high grade post 
eards, and the same equipment and process which 
produces the tine colored work on these is applied 
to our Souvenirs. Altogether there is nothing 
that can be furnished at anywhere near so small 
a cost Whieh will serve for a remembrance at 
Close of School or on any Holiday or Anniver- 
sary occasion weil as will our Popular 
Souvenirs, Free Samples sent on request. 


Rose Souvenir 


This has been one of our most popular Souve- 
nirs for two or three seasons and is still in 
vreatdemand, The cutshown at left illus- 
trates the design and general appearance of 
this Souvenir although plain black and 
white indicate but little of its real beauty, 
\ The roses are reproduced in their natural 
colors and the design is richly decorated 
with gold and embossed, Each Souvenir 
\ is 4'4x614 inches in size, is made of front 
Sand back cover cards and as many inner 
sheets of fine paper as are needed to print | 
the name or number of school, school officers, 
teachers and pupils; all being tied at corner 
with fine silk cord, Photograph of teacher if 
| desired; if not desired, a suitable design is substituted, 
P ° « With Photograph of teacher as shown in 
FICE ® jiiustration — One doz. or less, $1.25. Ad- 
ditional ones ordered at same time, 6c, each, 
Without Photograph—One dozen or less, $1.00. Ad- 
ditional ones, 5 cts, each, 


Good Luck Souvenir 


One of our popular styles. We call it our “Good. | 
Luck’? Souvenir on account of the four-leaf clover | 
which is a feature of its decoration, It isan espe- 
cially elaborate design, in gold, red, and dark and | 
| 
| 
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\ 
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light green; the entire design is embossed, and 
the border is also of gold embossed in stipple. 
The large amount of gold gives the Souvenir 
an especially rich appearance, Size4x5% inches, 
Nanes of teacher, pupils, school officers, ete., 
are printed upon sheets of fine paper, and to- 
gether with a back cover of white cardboard 
are tied with silk cord, Photograph of 
Teacher is placed in the oval as shown, or if 
that is not desired, the design is changed 
slightly to permitof other ornamentation. 

° e With Photograph— One dozen 
Price: or less $1.25. aach additional 
Souvenir with same names, 6c, 

Without Photograph—One dozen or less 
$1.00; cach additional souvenir, 5 cents, 


Read Before Ordering 


When Ordering give instructions clearly 
and write names of pupils, school officers, 
place, date, your own name and in fact all matter to 
be printed on Souvenirs plainly and read carefully be- 
fore sending to insure accuracy, Do not leave us to 
Khe ad SE Sota. guess at the location of your school from the name of 
a po + ay: the place at which you may happen to date your 
The Good-Luck Souvenir—With Photograph iaaher. Give clearly the name of town, village or dis- 
trict, just as you wantit to appear. Write all names plainly, and spell them correctly, AS many 
Souvenirs should be ordered as there are.names appearing on them; where pupils’ names ex- 
cecd the number of Souvenirs ordered, add one cent for each name in excess, Order well in 
advance of time needed, When photogravh style is desired, photographs should be sent se- 
curely wrapped and have name of sender on back. Perfect reproduction guaranteed and original 
photo returned uninjured, 


F.A,. OWEN PUBLISHING CO.., art pert. Dansville, N.Y. 
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Geese,*9 Men Morris, 
J.C. DORN, 709 S. Dearborn St., Dept. 36, CHICAGO, Ill. 


BIG FLAG FREE 


for school or home, 8x5 feet, genuine 
bunting, fast colors, full number 
stars, stripes seve together. Given 
for selling 12 pekve Bluiae at lve 
each. Wrire for Binine, 

BLUINE MFG, CO., 
791 MiLSt., Concord Jct, Mass 


Big: Entertainer 1°23 P2"'r 
Games, 310 Jokes and Riddles, 73 
Toasts, 18 Card Tricks, 4 Comic 
7) Recitations, 3 Monologues, Check- 
fers, Chess, Vominoes, Fox and 
All 10 CENTS POST PAID. 








|| course there are few social advantages 
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The Awakening of Mr. Dawson 
(Continued from page 55) 


| nity, **I have never yet allowed my pu- 
pils to waste time in the schoolroom. If 
the children have thoroughly learned 
| their lessons-—and they know better than 
attempt to bluft-—they spend their time 
on that phase of work which most inter- 
ests them. ‘The articles you are now 
looking at were made almost entirely 
' during recess time or after school. Many 
of the compositions, too, are home work. 
Frankly, I do not encourage outside 
work, but when interest is awakened en- 
thusiasm knows no bounds. ’’ 

**Don’t you think there is danger of 
your pupils becoming too wrapped up in 
their school work?’’ 

It was now the teacher’s turn to be sur- 
| prised; such a thought had not dawned on 

her mind before. ‘‘I do not think so,’’ 
she answered slowly. ‘‘I was priding 
myself on teaching an exceptionally wide- 
}awake bunch of boys and girls. Of 


| in the country, but the majority of my- 


| pupils attend church and Sunday school, 


patronize the library and those who are 


] | old enough belong to the Grange.”’ 


*“That is good,’’ corroborated the su- 
perintendent, smiling at her earnestness, 
*‘hut there is one thing | would like to 
speak to you about. How are you in re- 
| gard to discipline; have you complete 
control over the children?’’ 

*“Yes,’’ came the positive answer, ‘‘1 
have.’’ 





deal of whispering, and a number of 
your pupils left their seats without per- 
| mission. Such misconduct can not be 
sanctioned by our school board, Miss 
| Carewe.”’ 

| ‘LT am very sorry.’ 
| simply but very decidedly given. 
ways found that better results were ob- 

tained when freedom of thought and 

movement were allowed. I do not think 

that you find my schoolroom disorderly, 

Mr. Dawson.’’ There was a hint of ap- 

prehension in the teacher’s voice, but 

after amoment’s hesitation Miss Carewe 

continued. ‘‘OQur supply of textbooks is, 

as you know, very limited. When Irene ! 
needs Jack's history she asks for it, and 

when Fred wants Stanley’s crayons he 
goes and gets them. The children do not 
ask permission either to get paper or to 
use the encyclopedia. And now, with 
your permission, I will ring the bell; re- 
cess is long past.’’ 

As Mr. Dawson watched the long line 
of boys and girls file in, he realized more 
forcibly than before that Miss Carewe 
certainly got results. Horace proudly 
bore his completed neck-tie rack; little 
Clyde brandished a pointer; Mabel’s 
deft fingers had almost finished a raflia 
picture frame and Helen’s handkerchief 
boasted avery badly turned corner. The 
primary children presented their teacher 
with a garland of maple leaves which 
was immediately festooned above the 
front blackboard. 

*‘*What a marvelous hold she has on the 
children,’’ thought the pleased superin- 
tendent, as he watched Miss Carewe’s 
work with growing interest. 

A little hand waved excitedly from 
one of the front seats. ‘‘Miss Carewe, 
here’s a piece of that red striped St. 
Johnswort you told us about. Will you 
put that on our flower list?’’ 

Smilingly the teacher aquiesced, then 
added in a pleased tone, ‘‘That makes 
ninety-seven now. Just think of it, 
children, ninety-seven different kinds of 
flowers!”’ 

**My!’’ gasped the Littlest Lass in a 
very audible whisper. ‘‘Isn’t that fine!’’ 

“‘It certainly is!’’ Miss Carewe’s en- 
thusiasm was contagious, ‘‘And you may 
all clap just as loud as you want to!’’ 

A ringing round of applause greeted 
this last statement, and when the children 
took their work it was with smiling faces 
and alert brains, 
son thought much and said nothing. 
was beginning to realize that twentieth 
century teachers knew something besides 
the Rule of Three. 

Looking over the schoolroom an en- 
lightened superintendent changed his 
hastily drawn conclusion of a half hour 
before. The children were not noisy and 
they did not take advantage of the liberty 
afforded them. Moreover, though no 


, 


The answer was 


ee « a | 
Tal | signal. 


Bewildered Mr. Daw- | 
He | 


**But,’’ dubiously, ‘I noticed a great | 


1 
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busy and interested. Miss Carewe gy; 
| dently did not believe in giving childres 

time enough to get into mischief, < 
| The morning’ recitations Drogresgai 

without a flaw. The arithmetic class. 
worked neatly, accurately, swiftly, The 
| fifth grade’s dramatization of ‘Willig, 
| Tell’? was splendidly rendered, M 

Dawson had never heard children yey, 

| with better expression and more yjy;) 
appreciation. For the moment he fanejai 
| himself in far away Switzerland and g, 
| did not notice that every chlid in thy 
| school was listening with eager attentjs, 
| to the simple story. Would he have y. 
jbuked them for neglecting their ow, 
work? We wonder. Little did he reg, 
however, that the lesson learned mn pg. 
triotism that morning would make they 
better Americans. He did not know that 
'Yor weeks composition writing was t, 
center about William Tell and Switze. 
land. 

The big clock on the wall pointed't 
twelve. At a sign from the teache 
| work was put away and thirty childyen 
| waited for dismissal. It was twelye 
| o'clock, but the opportunity was. toy 
| precious to be lost. 
| ‘*Let us sing ‘America,’ 

Carewe. 
| Instantly the long lines of children 
| were on their feet. Proudly, with clear, 
| ringing voices, vibrant with emotion, 
| they joined in our National Hymn. Mr 

Dawson, listening, felt that he had never 
j} heard ‘‘America’’ sung before. On, 
through the first three stanzas, swept the 
volume of child voices, and then, sud- 
| denly, the tones were hushed. There was 
|; a2 moment’s silence, then the children, 
with bowed heads, softly, reverently, as 
a prayer, sang the closing lines, 

When the song was finished the silence 
remained unbroken. The pupils, with 
sweet solemnity, waited for the closing 
Quietly Miss Carewe rang the 
bell, and as quietly the boys and girls 
filed out. 

The little teacher turned to the man 
at the desk, anxious inquiry in her eyes, 

‘*!—] congratulate you, Miss Carewe,” 
he said simply, and turning’ abruptly, 
letf the room. 

Left alone in 
Miss Carewe smiled 


” 


said Miss 


the deserted building, 
to herself, for in 


| through the open doorway floated these 
| beautiful words: 


Your Flag and my Flag! 
And, oh, how much it helds— 
Your land and my land 
Secure within its folds! 
Your heart and my heart 
Beat quicker at the sight; 
Sun-kissed and wind-tossed, 
Red and blue and white. 
The one Flag—the great Flag— 
The Flag for me and you, 
Glorified—’’ 
The girlish voices sounded farther and 
farther away, but Mr. Dawson had heard 
them, too. 





A Helpful Code of Laws 
By a North Dakota Teacher 


Last October when I first entered my 
little schoolhouse here among the hills, 
I was really a little bit discouraged. The 
children were very rude, coarse and Un 
refined. They had absolutely no_man- 
ners and would stare at me when I said, 
‘*Please’’ or, ‘‘Thanks.’’ I have been 
with them now five months and they are 
much improved. 

I have one plan for discipline that I 
find very helpful. I write our “*Code of 
Laws’’ on the board, each law or rule 
numbered. When a child breaks a rule 
I pin a tag with the number of the 
broken rule on it on that child. It 18 
not a severe plan but it seems to em- 
barrass the pupil who is brought under it. 

1 have accepted the school for another 
year, and I hope that at the close off 
can truthfully say that I have succee ec 
in teaching the pupils manners 4 Ww 
as other subjects. 





Thousands of Schools 


have been made happy by the splendid 


offer made by the Greenfield Art Aw 
ciation at the birthplace of the nates 
Greatest Poet. It is not too late 
your school to take advantage of th 





two pupils were doing exactly the same 





work at exactly the same time, all were |! 





; ‘ o announce: 
great opportunity. See big bay 2 : 
ment on pages 44 and 45 of this Joubl''s 
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A Carpenter in Feathers 
(Continued from page 49) 


pear to spend the evening with her. 

Hardly were they settled around the 
fireplace when thump, thump, thump, 
came the queer sound again. ‘‘O mother, 
is the door locked?’” whispered Eleanor. 

“That,’’ said little Miss Perkins, ‘‘is 
no one at the door; it sounded at the 
hack of the house. The moon is up now 
and we can see. If there is anyone 
brave enough to go with me, perhaps 
we'll catch this burglar. ”’ 

“Pll go, of course,’’ offered Paul. 

“We'll all go.’’ they decided. 

Miss Perkins led the way. Quietly 
they tiptoed around the house. No one 
was insight. Then Miss Perkins moved 
aff a little farther among the trees. 
She looked abeut a moment, then beck- 
oned. ‘‘See, there by the apple tree 
whose highest branch rests on the roof, 
there’s the burglar!’’ she whispered. 

Startled, they gazed at the tree. And 
there, in the bright moonlight, they saw 
him, the big flicker, clinging to the tree, 
heating and hammering away on a_ hol- 
jow branch. 

“Oh, oh,’ sighed Mrs. Carter. ‘*No 
wonder we thought he was_ breaking 
ass 

“The bad bird!’’ eried Eleanor. 
“What is he doing this time of night?’’ 

“Heis building his house,’’? laughed 
Miss Perkins, “and he got so enthusias- 
tic over his work that he kept right on 
with it a?ter dark. I have read that 
flickers work at night, and this proves 
“49 


With a low chuckle, as if it was all a 
good joke, the big woodpecker flew off 
toward the pines. Paul ran to the tree 
toget a nearer view. ‘‘Hehas made a 
hole that’s perfectly round. If we don’t 
frighten him perhaps he’ll raise a family 
here! Won’t it be fun to watch!’’ 

“Oh, I don’t know,’’ said Eleanor, 
who had not quite recovered from her 
fright. ‘‘I’msure he’s a most useful 
bird, but it’s dreadful to think of having 
a burglar for a neighbor. ”’ 


Helps in Geography Teaching 


(Continued from page 54) 


Beet Sugar Refining Co., Saginaw, 
Mich. 

Cane Sugar Refining Co., New Or- 
leans, La. 

Towel Maple Products Co., St. Paul, 
Minn. 

Salt— 

Colonial Salt Co., Barberton, Ohio. 
Beef Products — 

Morris Meat Packing Co., Chicago, Til. 
Armour & Co., Chicago. (This great 
company also makes grape juice, pre- 
serves and jellies. ) 

— Meat Packing Co., S. Omaha, 
Neb, 
Canned vegetables— 
cntite Rose Canning Co., New York 
Ity. 
Carpets & Rugs 

Philadelphia Carpet & Rug Mfg. Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Yonkers Carpet & Rug Mfg. Co., Yon- 
kers, N. Y, 
Turpentine— 
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need not buy 


on 10 Days’ Free Trial. 


Will you be obligated. 


ally payments of any kind to us, 


or bought from us, 


it is for teachers solely. 
planation of our Special Offer to Teachers. 


All information sent by mail 


| Est. 1892] 


Normal Instructor-Primary Plans. 


Typewriter Emporium, Chicago. 


Gentlemen:--L have now used one of your No, 6 


every wa Having noticed your advertisement in 


Instructor-Primary Plans’’ urging teachers t 
tt 4 










ah 

_ for making dupl 

n fact the ingenious 
ern typewriter. 






ing manual. 
heavy expense 
school. i 
Wish you would kindly furnish me a price list of 
your typewriter ribbons by return mail. 

Thanking you for the excellent machine you sent 
me, and hoping that many teachers will takg ad- 
vantage of your liberal offer, Lam 


incurred by attending some commerce 





our satisfied customer, 
(Signed) Mr. B.C. Curtiss 





Thousands of Teachers 


are now using Underwoods that they rented 
Because of the grow- 
ing demand for Underwoods among edu- 
cators we repeat our extraordinary offer 
in the Normal Instructor-Primary Plans. ‘This 
advertisement appears in no other publication— 


| Special to Teachers 


Repeated From January 


VERY Teacher in America should take advantage of this Supreme Opportunity to get a 

Genuine Underwood Typewriter at Less Than '4 Manufacturer’s Prices. 7 
) y at once, but rent an Underwood, then if you decide to purchase it the rental 
you have paid will be applied on purchase price. 


No Payments During July and August 


Let us send you a Genuine Underwood Typewriter 
If you are not thoroughly 
pleased with it, send it back at our expense—in- no way 
Nordo we stop here r 
months of July and August we will not ask nor expect you to make 


Write us today for descriptive literature anda ft 


Address 


TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM 


36 W. Lake Street, Chicago, Ill. 


This Teacher Saw Our Special Offer in January 


Adell, Wis., Jan. 3rd, 1916 


. ‘ Underwood 
machines for about four months and have found it satisfactory in 
the ‘**Normal 


) 
plicate copies of outlines, 
teacher will find scores of uses 


Any person of average intelligence can, if. they so desire 
thoroughly master the touch system of typewriting by simply 
following the instructions found in any good touch typewrit- 
By so Sottig they will save themselves ce 





ill ex- 
f ) ) ‘ Don’t let 
this opportunity pass by without learning more about it. 
no solicitors, 
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Remember, you 







Make Extra Money—Easy Work 


An Underwood ‘Typewriter will serve the dual purpose of 
making your school work easier while at the same time, 
opening an-avenue to Extra Money. You can make 10¢ 
to 20c @ page typing manuscript for others. We also might point 
out that never has there beeu such a demand for scholarly ar- 
ticles, short stories and photoplay scenarios as there is today, 
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Instruction Book 
Free With Every 
Machine 





Device in Long Division 
By Lillian C. Howard 


I find the following rule a great 
in teaching long division. I 
a conspicuous place on the blackboard: 
1. Cover. 

2: Ey: 

3 Multiply. 
Subtract. 

Bring down. 
Begin over. 
written lesson | 


Np co 


2o 


sefore the 
quick review 
plication tables. 








Savannah ‘Turpentine Refineries, Sa- 
vannah, Ga. 
REFERENCE BOOKS | 
“Advanced Geography.’’ Richard El- | 
wood Dodge. Price $1.20. j 
‘ Book 2 in the ‘‘Two-Book Series of | 
reographies.’’ Tarr & MeMurry. Price 


VU, 


i] 


(Continued on page 88) 


2 4 
12 11 
10 10 
3 tad 
4 5 
y 3 
5 12 
8 2 
6 4 
11 6 
7 9 


Each pupil multiplies the numbers in 
| one column by the numbers in the sec- 
ond column; for instance the first’ child 
the next pupil 
for 
is surprising how rapidly 


takes 7.2, 7 
takes 11 2, 
speed. It 

tables are learned in this manner. 


12, ete; 


11. 12,ete. We work 


help 
keep it in 


have a 
of the skips on the multi- 
[ place numbers from 
2 to 12 in two columns not in order as: 





LUDEN’S 


Ay | Obie Ws (0) BOP Ow DD 
COUGH DROPS 


The Outdoors ‘‘Health Guard’’ 


Throat and nose protection 


against dust or dampness. 
Quick relief from coughs *#* 
and colds. Have many uses. { 


In the “yellow box” 
i { the world over 
/ Manufacturing 
A, / Wm. H. Luden, Confectioner 


nye 


Reading, Pa. 














Excelsior Literature Series 


ANNOTATED CLASSICS AND 


rit SUPPLEMENTARY READERS 
SON Ten, Fifteen, Twenty and Thirty Cent Series 
Loi nee 
aN Al HIE volumes in this Series are carefully edited by capable 
re teachers of English. Some have Biographical Introduction, 
Notes and Outlines for Study, as noted. They are thoroughly 











adapted for class use and study as needed in various grades. 





1 Evangeline. Longfellow. Biographical |27 Hiawatha. Longfellow, Introduction, 
sketch, introduction, oral and written notes and vocabulary .ccscocccccves 5c 
exercises and notes........ceecceves Je | 29 Milton’s Minor Poems. (L'Allegro, Il 

3 Courtship of Miles Standish, longfel } Penseroso, Comus, Lycidas,) Kdited by 
low. Introduction, notes ...-seeeeeee Oc Cyrus Lauron Hooper of the Murray I. 

5 Vision of Sir Launfal. Lowell, bio Tuley High Sehool, Chicago, Thomas 
graphical sketeh, introduction, notes, (. Blaisdell, President of Alma College, 
questions and outlines, .......0e ee eee 10¢c Michigan, Supervising Editor, Biograph- 

7 Enoch Arden. ‘Tennyson. Biographical ieal sketch and introduction Notes 
sheteh, introduction, notes, outlines and | and questions for siudy; comments and 
MUNGREIONM. 66 o:b0.0 e 6:6.0.00082.9 6 Kee Ee Ke 10¢ pronouncing vocabulary ..eeeeeeeeeee 10c 

9 Great Stone Face. — Hawthorne, — Bio 1 Idylls of the King. (The Coming of 
graphical sketch, introduction, notes, Arthur, Gareth and Lynette, Lancelot 
questions and Outlines coe. eee cee ee ees Oc and Klaine, The Passing of Arthur.) 

11 Browning’s Poems. Selected poems, Kdited by Cyrus Lauron llooper, Thomas 
With notes and outlines........ 10c | ©, Blaisdell, Supervising Editor, Bio 

13 Wordsworth’s Poems. Selected poems graphical sketch, introduction, notes and 
with introduction, notes and outlines questions for study, critical comments 
SOR MMET oa le tae ae Oe eke 4a OOo 0c and pronouncing vocabulary ..eeesses ac 

ad ; ' 33 Silas Marner. Kliot. siographical 

15 Sohrab and Rustum. Arnold. Introduce sketch, numerous notes, questions for 
tion, notes, outlines ......66- See study on each chapter, critical comments 

19 A Christmas Carol. Charles Dickens, and bibliography, making it the most 
Complete with notes ...cccsccsccvces 10¢ complete edition published for elass 

wit Cricket on the Hearth, Chas, Dickens. study, Mdited by Hiram RB. Wilson, 
Cements WHE MOEN. «cc ccseesievace Oc State Normal College, Mthens, Ohio, 
=i : a Vhomas C, Blaisdell, Supervising Iedi- 
23 Familiar Legends. Inez N. Metl've. \ for, 288 pages. Paper ceccececcesced 20 
book of old tales retold for young people. 10c | Samo, in eloth MINIM gas have raw aae 2h 30¢ 
25 Some Water Birds. Inez N. Meee, Dt 35 Lady of the Lake. Seott. Introduction, 
seription and stories, Fourth to Sixth biographical sketch, numerous notes, pro- 
BYAGOE 2 cccvcccccccvecessacsansece .10¢ nouncing glossary, 20S pages. Paper... 10 


Published {F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. | orcr From Mest 
Jointly by / HALL & McCREARY, 434So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, 11], | Convonient Point 
Three 


Three Hundred Books at 5¢ Each :::::: 


Titles are given in list of the Instructor Literature Series. A]! of these books are 
either selected or prepared for school use. They furnish the finest assortment of 
Supplementary Reading for all Grades. Tried in thousands of schools and 
stantiy growing in favor. Every school 





Fully 


needs books of this sort. Phey are 
equally useful in the well equipped graded school of the city or the one 
school of the rural district. They enrich the course of study and add to” 
pupil’s interest and advancement. 200 of the 300 titles are also supplied in limp 
cloth binding at 10c per copy. Sce full graded list on page d2. 


rowory 


the 








Acme Declamation Book. Selectionssuitable for 
almost any occasion, and for any age or either 
ex. The listof contents saves much time by int 
dicating how long each selection is, also whether it 
is for one or more boys or girls—and whether 
big boys and gurls or little folks, ete, 50 cents, 




















All the Holidays, By Clara 
oD J. Denton. Forall grades, The 
j 14 oe |} book contains 59 dialogs, exer 
[ C All the- Ss |} cises and plays, and recita 
| VOUdays Wi tions for the following: New 
| Clore Denton | Yeur’s, Lincoln's Birthday, St. 
| a - | Valenutine’s,Washingtou’s Birth 
| }day, easter, Arbor and Bird 
|} Days, Flower Day, Memorial 
Day, Closing Day, Fourth of 
| July, Thanksgiving and Christ 
mas, The material is all new 
| some Gf it prepared expressly 
forthis book, afid the balance 


by special arrangement, 
adapted by the author, 
; | Contents: The Minute Men, tor 
lciagouacot eee 10: S08 Making the Best ot 

Things, ford girls and 5 boys, 
Tonguesin Trees, 3 boys; An Arbor Day Medley, 35 
children; Keeping the Day, > virlsand 2 boys; in 
Jionor ot Thanukseiving, 2) girls and 12 boys; Hang 
ing up the Stockings, TP girl and 2 boys 4 Winat 
Christinas Meaus, 6 girls; ete, 201 pages. 25 cents 


used 
and 





Allen's Reciter for Little Potks. Containing 12s 
bright recitacions for children between the ages of 5 
and i. Suitable forschool, church or parlor, Tere 


are a few good ones from the Table of Contents: Ad 
dress of Weleome by alittle one, The Ballad of the 
Broom, The Bimeby Tiane, Essay on dens, The New 
A. B. C., Old Unele at the Circus, Frogs at selool, 
andagreat many others suitable for tots, 25 cents, 
Baxter’s Choice Dialogues. A collection of ten 
spicy dialog es, for oid aud young, as follows: Wait 
ing forthe 240 Train, Piving : , Trialsof a 
Canvasser, The New Scholar, Shuaw's 
Visit, His Sweet Bouquet, The Litthe Prohibitionist, 
The Baby Show, The Spelling Match, Iexce.sior 
Band Drill, Brightand easy. Gipages, Lo cents, 
Gest Drill Book, The. By Marie trish. Tneluding 






the most lakiag drills and marches, Very popular, 
Content Jumping-rope Drill; Tomahawk Drill; 
Come, Play With Me; To Grandma’s Day; Jack 
Lantern Wrill: Temperance March and Song; 
Ky ostern Band; Flower Alphabet; Upside Down; 
Newsboy’s Drill; Shadow Drill; Modern Wood 
nan: Flag Drill; Brownlie Drill; Flower Drill; 


Ked, White and Blue: Doll Seog; Burlesque Doll 
Drill; Miustrel’s March and Uncle Sam’s Party. 
2) cents, 

Brown's Reciter, Contains the most popular rect 
tutions and readings of thie day 
as Over the Hill to the Poor Tlouse, Cuddle Doon, 
Aux Italiens, low Ruby Piayed, Ilow Sockery Set 
aiien, The Legend of Innistallen, etc, 163 pages, 





25 cents. 

Chiid’s Own Speaker. By b. 
A book for children Of six, 
prises over 100 exercises Cotisisting ol 
Motion Songs, Concert Pleces, Dinlowres and Tale 
leaux, Mostof then: lave been written specially 
for this book and are quite unique and novel in 
their arrangement, The subjects are such 
delight the infautile mind and the language, while 
thoroughly childlike, is mot childish. Only sach 
pleces have been used as contain some thought 
worthy of being remembered, 15 cents, 

Choice Dialogues. By Mrs. J. Shoemaker, For 
School and Social Miutertainments, The wide 
reputation of its compiler for books in this field is 
sufficient guarantee of its quality. Phe hook itself ts 
hetter than any description of it, Tt offers excetient 
materialforany kind of an entertainment program 
at home, school or church. [ts themes inelude 
humor, history, mythology, patriotisni, school lite, 
and muchmore, The dialogues are suited for older 
ecihtren and adults, have quick aetion, and are ol 
toe highest moraltone, 30 cents, 

Choice Pieces for Primary Pupils. 


(. and tT, J. Rook, 
This collection com 





Written espe 


ehilly tor young pupils by Stich popttlar writers as 
Virginia Baker, Susie M, Best, Maude Mi. Geant, 
Bertha dh. Bush, Mary Bailes aud others, Most ot 
the selections are of only four, eicht, twelve or sis 
teen lites, Something espechiiy appropriate tor 


every nnouth. aie Chose suttable foray tine or oc 
coston. Brightest amd miost sable collection pub 


lished, Price toc, 
Choice School Speaker. ‘This sulendid book is 
hiade tp larcely ob pleees wiritlen especially tor 


sees pourticulart 
adapted tor 


HOOLTOOT PALE poses Gb LEIS prosse 
food qualitios Tt @hibriees tants 
speckel days autd seasons 
aud proved good, 2a cents, 
Crosby's Treasury of Recitations, A collection of 

dechLintations woud readings, abounding ian eloquence, 

pathos, comedy and sative, Some ot the good things 
are, Counting ys; The Choir ofthe Daybreak; The 

Deacon's Story; Heights of the Ked culous; Jolly 

Old Pedagogue; Road to Grumbletown; Tomiy- 

bob’s Thanksgiving Vision; Shut Tn; Washington's 

Swordand Franklin's Stall A great many more of 

the best selections and recitations, 25 cents, 

Days We Celebrate, The. 
By Marie Trish. A new aud 
originalbook., By a popular 
author, Whose eCntertamiment 
hooks have met with great 
and most merited success, 
Bright dialogues, clever en 
tertainments, fine recitations 
and charming drills. Tn 











cludes all the holidays, with 
an 


oe 


especially fine list 

ms, Contents: 

under the following 
New Year's Day, 

Lincoln's Birthday, St. Via 

entine’s Day, Washington's 

Birthday, Master, Arbor Day, 

Decoration Day, Flag Day, 

Fourth of July, Labor Day, 
Hallowe'en, Thanksgiving, Christmas, 25 cents, 

Dialogues and Speeches for Wee Tots. For chil 
dren from three to ten vears old, 25 cents, 

Dolls’ Symposium. The. A most unique and eapti 
Vating play for children, By blizabeth @. Guptill, 
It combines spicy dialog, fascinating drills, clever 
burlesque, entrancing songs and cunning antics, 
The children impersonate the dolls and do the most 
wmusing stunts, As asurprising funmaker this play 
is Qnequatled, Porany number from 16 to 50. dros 
80 minutes to t's hour, as desired, 25 cents, 

Dolly. Step Weeping. ‘The sweetest doll lullaby 
ever written, Cate words, soothing melody, and 
gracefal motions, A very rare production, 

Dolly, You Must Goto Bed. A charming Doll's 

lullaby for any number of litthe mothers, It will 

soothe most stubborn babies, 25 cents, 



































THE ABOVE 


Is 


for | 


| Elocutionary Studies. Selected by the well-known 

| elocutionist, Anna Randall-Diehl A large collee- 

| tion of prose and verse, affording Opportunity tor 
| varied elocutionary training and expression, 
Seventy-one selections, 35 cents, 

Favorite Speaker, The, A collection of new pieces 
colmpiled with great eare from the best magazines 
andother current literature ol the day. The selec- 
tious embrace a wide variety of pathetic, comic, 

| patriotic, oratorical, in prose aud poetry, in pleasing 

| variety, The following isa partial list of contents: 

America; Blue and the Gray > Dead March; Deco 

| 





rative Mania: Eulogy on bnamet; Flowers for the 
Brave; Grown up Land; High Sehool Girly Hun- 
dred Inthe Mining Town ; John 
| Bottlejohn; Just Graduated ; Legend of the Organ 
| suilders 
| 
| 
| 


Years from: how 4 






Littl Brown tlands; Little Grenadier; 
Lost Chord; Nebuchadnezzar; Onty a Tramp; 
Shouny Schwartz; Teacher’s Dream. 2c, 


| February Programs. [ncluding Lincoln’s Birth- 
day, Washington’s Birthday, Valentine’s Day and 
Longfellow’s Birthday, Araple material for render 
these programs for all grades, Selected from 
Year's Mutertainments, le, 


lhe 
The 


How to Celebrate. Washington’s Birthday, Arbor 
Day, Decoration Day, Fourth of July, Thanksgiving 
Day, Christmas and the birthdays of authors and 
noted men, Twenty full and complete programs 
suited to any school, 25 cents, 

Heir of Mt. Vernon, The. A colonial society play 
for any occasion, in Which Washington’s social life, 
sterling manhood and courteous manners are por- 
trayed, 
plantation style. Lively with old plantation melo 
dies. By Effie Louise Koogie. For grammar grades 
or adults, Fourscenes. 8 boys and 8 girls, Or more 
will be better, 1%, hours, 25 cents, 

Hiawatha Dramatized. A high-grade drama ar- 
ranged from Longfellow’s masterpiece, setting forth 
fully the vivid dramatic scenes participated in’ by 
the great Indian heroes, A superb entertainment 
for any occasion, Contains complete description of 
costumes, With iNustrations, Indian music, stage 
directious, suggestions for decorating, and all other 
details necessary. Time l hour, 25 cents, 

| Humorous Dialogues and Dramas. By Charles 

| C, Shoemaker. Bright and taking. Can be given 

on stage or platform, Costume simple. 80 cents. 





a ae te he he he te te te te te te he te te te te te te te he Vents Ditertuinnentn: 


The 


programs 


Ohe Wear's 


Siiitaarutnianice 





It has such favorites ; 


Recitations, | 


Phese have all been tricd 
| 








ONLY A PARTIAL LIST OF THE 
A COPY OF OUR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOG OF RECITATIONS, 


that only 
appear in 


selections 





material for any occasion, 


in eilk cloth. PRICE $1.00. 


entertainment material is presented, 


Year’s Entertainments 


Compiled and Arranged by Inez N, [lcFee 
The contents of this book are arranged under complete 


for various Holidays, Birthdays, or other Special Occasions. 
With these programs as a basis, the book provides a vast 
amount of Entertainment Material, made up of Recitations, 
Songs, Music, Dialogues, Tableaux, 
Directions to Teachers, Hints for Decoration, ete. While the 
arrangement is based On various complete programs, the ma- 
terial can be used in many other ways, either in connection 
with set programs or otherwise, as desired, 

Graded. Much of the material is graded, in some in- 
stances both the primary and more advanced programs and 
material being supplied for the same occasion, thus render- 
ing the book equally helpful to teachers of all grades. t 


for different grades, appropriate to the month or 


Memory Gems, - 


The Index is printed complete and gives in alphabetical 
arrangement the titles of the more than six hundred selec- 
tions contained in the book, t 

Character of Contents, 


Great care has been exercised 
the choicest and most approved selections should t 
this book, with the result that a rare collection of 5 
A large number of 
nppear for the first time in a general collection, | 


as they are protected by copyright and could be used only 
by consent of author or publisher, 
No matter what other Entertainment Books you have, you need this, yet with this book 

little else in this line would really be needed, for it aims to and does supply an abundance of 


Complete in one volume of 364 double column pages (size page 51% x 814 inches) well bound 


THE YEAR’S ENTERTAINMENTS, with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans one year, $1.90. t 





Drills, Marches, and Musie, Written by authors 
principally adapted for younger pupils, 


orm, 
Spring mouths ¢ 


Little Plays and Exercises—Vol No. 1 
Price, paper covers, 35 cents. 

The Rainy Daisies and Parasols —Songs and drills 

lor both boys aud girls, Musie, Any number, 

Mother Goose Convention Mother Goose and 

many of the Characters made famous by her, 

Bright, catehy musie, 20o0r more, 

Mother Goose Party —Very simple in dialogue and 

COSTUME, 

The Fairies’ Revelry— Brownles, 

Fairy Queen, Tlarpers, Goblins, ete, 

hoys and girls. , 

Japanese Reception— Easily costumed and full of 

color, f virls ane P22 bows, 

Little Mothers— Six separate pieces, dialogues, 

pantomines, songs ete,, Ditroduedis dotls in each. 

Red, White and Blue—A) benutitul ribbon drill 

tor iz, iS or 2h irls, 

Also 5S olher plays suitable for other seasons of 

the veur, 


Little Plays and Exercises— Vol. No. 2 
Price, paper covers, 35 cents 

Mother Earth’s Party—Arbor Day Play. 

virls represent April, Arbor Day and Mother 

arth, Children represent flowers and trees, 

Bird Day Exercise—!2 pupils. 

The May Queen—Two scenes, 

more for chorus, 

May Day Drill 

aud Che niomthis, . : 

The Old Woman Who Lived in a Shoe—4 girls 

and 7 bows, : 

June Roses Drilland song. For girls, — 

Arbor Day Wishes—*o1 and drill, 8 girls, 3 or 

Jhoyvs: 2ehildren as Fairies, 

Mother’s Visiting—2 wirls and 8 boys. 





lays, Elves, 
18 or more 


§virls and 7 boys; 


IS children, represent May Queen 





et 


de Siecle Washington's Birthday Exere 
cises. For primary, intermediate, and high schools, 
Recitations, dialogues, tableaux, sougs, and other 
features. 15 cents, d 

Fin ce Siecle Lincola’s Birthday Exercises, 
For all grades Practical aud instructive, but de- 
cidediy pleasing. Contains Lincoln's epigrams, 
anecdotes and speeches, a poem by Lincoln, original 
somes, recitiitions and class exercises or dialogues; 
allthat is needed for Lincoln Day. Locents, 

Hatchet March and Drill Ao spectacular enter 
tainment for Washingtou’s Birthday, tor either 16 
or2tboys. Unique and original, Lo cents, 

Hay makers and the Dairymaids, The, Words by 
Willis N. Bugbee: music by Harry C. Fidridge, A 
rollicking song for voung people. Typieal song of 
the farm, and costumed makes a fine specialty, 
Can be used in connection with some drill, 25 cents, 

Help-U Washington and Lincoln Collection, Dia- 

lomues: The Flag of Washington, The Tmitators, 

When Duty Calls, About George Washington, The 

Meeting of the Washingtoms, ATL Because Ile Could 

Not Teila Lie. And plenty of good drills, Exer- 

cises, Recitations, ete, 25 cents, 















LARGE 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 





t 
Little Plays and Exercises—In Three angenpet 


Each volume of this series contains twelve or more delightful short Plays and Exercises, 


Three | 


Some with 


especially qualified for preparing school =" 


Kvery play has been tried and proved before publication in’ this 


The following is a list of those plays in cach volume which are suitable for use during the winter and 


| The Magic Charm—A woodland scene, 5 girlsand 
1 boy 


| The Enchanted Schoolroom— About 30 children 
representing readers, music books, pencils aud 
other things found in the schoolroom, Sougs to 


year, 


Little Plays and Exercises—Vol. No.3 
Price, paper covers, 35 cents. 

The Golden Key —Scene in Story Book Land, with 
the Pied Piper and some familiar Mother Goose 
Characters, 12or more children, t 

An Arbor Day Panorama-— llower Girls, Overall 
Boys and Sunbonnet Girls, AS many characters t 
as desired, t 


familiar tines, 
Also 8 other plays suitable for other seasons of the 


Ihe Picnic Party—Vor primary children, Rain- 
bow children, somes, marches. 13 children, or more, 
Choosing a Valentine. By M. ©. Skeel, Brisit f 

and amusing dialogue, Six characters, 


Modern Minutemen—Washington Birthday dia- 
b 
> 





logue, HM characters, 

Lincoln Exercise —Drilland march. lMecharacters. 

The Fairy Garden--Robert Louis Stevenson ex- 
ercise, 17 0r more, 

Diamonds and Toads—Fairy tale dramatized, 
or more, 

Robin Hood’s Party—Introducing the Merry Men, 
Red Riding Hood, Bo-Peep. Songs and marches. 








12 girls, or less; 12 boys, or more. 

February Fairies—A play for primary children, 15 
characters, 

Number in Verse—A shirt exercise for any nam 
ber up tor, 
Also 6 other plays suitable for other seasons of the 

iyear, 


i -——~.. The little plays contained inthe above three volumes 
_& are also supplied in separate booklets at 10 cents each. 


or a a a i ae ee ee oe eee RAB BAAGAOGGOAGAAAAAd4 4 


Holidays’ Carnival,The, A unique entertainment 
for 16 children, 16 holida represented, Hacn has 
aspeaking part, and there is a chorus for each day, 
The tunes are familiar, Time 30 minutes, 15 ceuts, 

If We Were You and You Were Us. A humorous 
welcome song. This is a splendid prelude to any 
program, The children wonder how cordial the 
welcome Would be if audience and actors exchanged 
places, For any number of children, 25 cents, — 

Just a Bit of Cloth, but it's Red, White and 
Blue. A most popular flag song. Rousing melody 
and true ring to the words. and good for patriotic 
meetings of all kinds, 25 ceuts, 

| Little Puritans’ Peace Meal, The. A colonial nov- 
elty action song for any number of litthe Puritans 
and tndian girls. The words are clever and the 
music just What it ought to be, 25 cents. 

Little Primary Pieces. By C. 5. Griffin. It is a 
big day for the small person when he “speaks his 
piece.” Give him something that he needi’t be 
frightened at—something short with birds and flow- 
ers or other familiar things tn it. Something worth 
remembering, too. Here are over a hundred selec 
tions to choose from, 15 cents. 














we ao w 


In one scene Christinas is celebrated in rare | 


| Old Colony Days. A new dramatization of 











AND COMPLETE LINE OF ENTERTAINMENT BOOKS WHICH WE CARRY IN STOCK. 


DIALOGS, TABLEAUX, PLAYS, DRILLS, MARCHES, ETC., SENT FREE ON REQUEST. 


THE BEST ENTERTAINMENT BOOKS} « 


For February and the Spring Months 


Little Trades Ladies, The. By Harriette yj 
aud H.C, Eldridge. An action song and dri] wal 
will prove very popular. Various trades of Wo. 
represented by little ladies, 


directions given for drill, 25 


2) Celts, 


Master George Washington: His Sixth Birth 

A charming little play for any num. 
Tequired, 4 
1M Childhood 


day Party. 
ber boys and girls, but five of each 
glimpse of Washington’s home life 
days. T'wo scenes, 30 minutes. 15 cents, 
ship of Miles Standish, faithfully 
story in the language of the poem, A THOSE exep! 
lent entertainment of the highest merit, For Hig 
School or Grammar Grades, Four principal elig. 
acters (3 male, | female), With as many more ag de. 


sired, Costumes and properties simple, Time 1 
25 cents. " 
ul Dialogs For Any Time—By Elizabet, 





in 
F.Guptill, Dnteresting and amusing dialogs whic 
may be given in any room, with very few property 
requirements, by primary and intermediate grade 
They are witty, spicy, and lively. 25 cents, ie 

Patriotic and Historical Selections, Over one 
hundred selections in prose and verse, For ad. 
vanced grades. Someot the most stirring and dr 
matic descriptions and poems, 45 cents, 4 

Peterkin and Polly, Very Dutch, but Quit 
Jolly. A very amusing Dutch custom song, by kf 
fie Louise Koogle, Duet for boy and girl. 2 cont 

Public Schools Will Make Us True Americans. 
The, sentimentexpressed in song Carries addi. 
tional weight. For program or schoolroom use It 
is written for 4 children and chorus, 25 cents, x: 

Rose March and Drill. For 16 girls. A beaut. 
ful spectacular entertainment for any occasion, The 
costumes, though easy to provide, are most charm. 
ing. The movements of the marchare €asily leary. 
ed by the aid of the diagrams provided, but the ef. 
fectis most striking. 15 cents, 

Spear Drill—for 16 girls. Very easy to arrange, 
Costumes simple, the movements not intricate, 
Suitable for small girls, Very pretty, 1) cents, : 

Sailor Lad, The, a New March Song, By Jessie 
Patmer Pierce, Ringing with patriotism, enthyy 
jastic in sentiment, possessing an irresistible SWitig 
A dandy song for marching. Always a hit. 25 cents, 

Song of the Hatchet, The. A humorous song {gt 
Washington's Birthday, by Archibald Humboldt, 
It recounts the story and cites a parallel, als 
humorously points a moral, The range is suited tg 
children’s voices; the music pleasing. 25 cents, 

Taking the Tucks out of Each Tiny Dress, 4 
song of Mother love and Home. Sweet and sooth 
ing. An Anti suffragette argument, May be sung 
by little girls with dolls. 25 cents, 

Tableaux, Charades and Pantomimes. This a- 
tractive volume is adapted alike to Parlor Kuter 
taimments, School and Church Exhibitions, and for 
use on the Amateur Stage. Kasy tableaux, with 
readings from standard authors, form a very at 
tractive feature, also the statuary scenes, 30 cents, 











| There Are Soldiers Who Don’t Wear the Blue, 


One of the best sones ever published, 
nan Who fights battles each diay.” 
chorus, Inspiration to 

That Boy George, at he Lincoln League, 
Two unique dialogs, Inthe former the characters 
are Uncle Sam, George Washington, two litte girls 
andachorus, Inthe latter there are 6 boys and? 
girls (Grammar or High School). Both are very 
novel ad highly entertaining, Iasily prepared and 
splendidly effective, 15 cents, 

*Twas Thee! ’Twas Thou! and This I Avow! 
A Quaker contention, A’ delighttul song, Very 
droll and quaint, For any occasion, Very popir 
lar, Duet forsmall boy and ¢ Words and mu 
sie by Eflie Louise Koogle. cents, 

Wave Old G y. A patriotic song with rousing 
chorus. A splendid marching song, 25 cents, 
We Wanta Twelve-Hour Day. lor two girlsand 
two boys and chorus. Plenty of action and musi 

very attractive, 25 cents, 

We Wouldn’t Say a Word, 
Absurd. A’ shocking state of affairs depicted. 
For any number of puritan boys and girls, A 
clever little song for any time, especially good for 
Thanksgiving exercises, 25 cents, 

When My Dolly Grows to bea Lady. (fthemav 
doll songs written, this ome mist take its place 
among the best. Sweet words and an easy, prety 
melody combine to make this a splendid one Lor ele 
tertainments or school-room tise, Zo cents, 
‘rap Me inthe Dear Old Flag Boys. A very 
pathetic descriptive song, suitable for Memorial 
Day, orany patriotic occasion, or for concert Uses 
An unusually meritorious production, Should be 
sung a8 asolo, 25 cents. 

When Visitors Come Round. A_ humorous de 
scriptive song, telling how our scliool “shows off 
hefore visitors, A sure success, for all occasiols 
29 cents, 

When We’ re Dressed Up Like Father and Mother. 
By H.C. Bldriage. A> cute comic soug for litle 
folks, dressed up like their elders, 20 ceuts, 

Washington Celebration at Riverside, The. 
A “continuous performance” or play, introducins 
many novel features, Provides a complete enter 
tainment, or the several features may be used It 
dependently. Embraces recitations, dialogues, drills 
and marches, tableaux or Charades, and several new 
and up-to-date songs, 25 cents. 

Washington Guards and Ladies of Honor, 
The. Drill and cantata made so easy that almort 
any school can give it, Can be given by 10 boys aul 
10 girls, though fewer willanswer. 15 cents. 

Wiant's Drills, By Lucia 


Tells of “the 
” Has a rousiig 
hootchildren, 25 cents, 
T 














But ’Tis Quite 



















M. Wiant, Supervisor of 

Kiocution and Physical ~ room 
Culture, Dayton, Ohio, Cen Aeon u| 

Schools, Yaukee Doodle Ho © ea 
Drill — Flower Drill— Hoel 


Marching Through Geor- 
wia.two drills,primary and 
advanced,— Wand Drill— 
Red, White and Blue Drill 
\esthetie Drill or Pos- 
—Klag Drill—Broom- 
stick Drill— Cadet Drill 
Kach drill so fully and 
clearly explained that it 
becomes a pleasureto teach 
pupils these attractive 
evinunastics, 25 cents, 
You’re Welcome If You Keep Right Stil Ne 
great success of Mr. Hldridg welcome 8008. 4 
Were You and You Were Us,” has prompt ood 
ond welcome song which we be ieve equally ode of 
asthe first one. Can be sung by any mum rivibg 
children, Start your entertainment right by 6 
this song, 25 cents. 
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Bron. 


New 10c nt Size Box 
= Give quick and contin- 
ued relief from irritating 
coughs, hoarseness and 
tickling in the throat. 
Contain no opiates. Reg- 
ular sizes 25c, 50c and 
$1. At all drugyists. 


If your dealer cannot sup- 
ply you, we with mail any 
size upon receipt of price, 


Dept. 34, Boston, Mass. 















earn to Play the Piano 
In One Evening 


don’t play the piano or organ and want to 
aaat or jet us loan you for five days 100 
pieces of the world’s sweetest music and full in- 


structions for eel 


Sree = saat 





ES Example: When the 

music says *B DG" 

- as suit strike the keys 

marked “BDG” You 
can’t go wrong. 


As Simple As 
“A BC” 







(id Style 
Way 7 


written In 


A postal ecard 
brings it to you 
FREE, 

Would you give a penny 
to learn to play the piano 
or organ in one evening? 

Impossible! No, not at all. 
Hundreds of thousands of 
others who never played 
before, played their first 
piece in just a few min- 
: THEN WHY CAN’T YOU? 
“My boy, Who could never play a note, sat down 
and played three pieces first night.’’—Mrs. E. Win- 
dover, Halls Bridge, Ont. 

“[Tpever could learn anything about music until 
Igot ‘Easy Form.’ I learned to play a piece and 
amy the four parts in an hour,’’ 

Amanda West, Scottsboro, Ala, 

On request We will send you thousands of simi- 
lu letters from almost every part of the world, 

Toesn’t this convince you that you can play by 
this wonderful new method ? 

Any child or old person can now understand and 
jay the Piano or Organ without previous knowl- 
uge. No teacher, No tedious instructions by mail. 
‘wply write us a post card, saying, ‘Please send 
mw Easy Form Music for 5 days’ free trial. If I 
(n't want to purchase it, IT will return it prompt- 
\.” Be sure to answer these questions: 

How many White keys on your piano or organ? Do 
jul play note music? 

We will then send you complete instructions, to- 
gether with 100 of the world’s most beautiful pieces 
a music. If you find you can play at once, send 
ws 81.50 in 5 days after you receive the music, and 
$1.0 month until $6.50 in all is paid. If you are 
wt delighted with the music, mail it to us in 5 
days and owe us nothing. Isn't that fair enough? 

Address-EASY METHOD MUSIC CO 
904 Clarkson Bldg., Chicago. 


Sunshine Lamp 

Candle Power 

Totry In Your Own Home 

Tums night into day. Gives better ee 

than gas, electricity or 18 ordinary lamps at 
th the cost. For Homes, Stores, 

Hala, Churches, A child can carry it 


Mies ight from common peters, * 
imney. Absolutely SAFE, 


COSTS 1 CENT A NIGHT 


Wewant one moa - Awente a te 
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tye ofourSPECTAL I ‘i REE TRIALOF, TER, 
Witetoday, AGENTS WANTED 
SUNSHINE SAFETY LAMP. co. 
124 Factory Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 





















To introduce our New Faney Work Catalog 

we will send this One Piece Corset Cover 

design (brassiere style) with cutting 

outlines; stamped on tine quatity uainsook 
to work for sy 


bargain price (postp’d, any size) } 25c 


HOME DEC cE - 2. 
Desk K, 12 East 12th St. 







ork 





TO WOMEN. Beautiful 42-pce. gold deo. 

Dinner Set for distributing only 3 dow bxs, 

“Wonder” Salve with ‘‘Ko-Ko Foam” Shampoo 

RELL War —, Beene willrefusea free pkge. 
222 Institute Pl., C 


FREE 


Frve. No 
LTVRRELL 


















hey tties Experience unnecessary; detaus tree 
—_ Porting Syndicate, 500 St. Louis, Mo. 
Pair Silk Hose Free. State size and 
color, Benutiful line direct atk: 


Agents wanted. Writ te bodes 
at cee Dept. N, 720 Chestnut St, 


REX OLOGY | 


by William H. Walling, A. M., M.D. > 


imparts in a clear wholesome 
way, in one volume: 


Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knovledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 


vote ‘Other People’s Opinions” and Table of Contents. 


AN PUB. CO. wy i 758 158 Perry Building, PHILA., PA. 
i i i i i ae ee vw 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
How to Draw with Skill and Ease 


(Continued from. page 29) 





not be used until they are learned, and 
the measure of how well we know them 
is seen in our ability to use them. 

Third, the basic forms aid in making 
complicated objects more easy to grasp 
as units. For example, A and B in Fig- 
ure III are made entirely of triangles, 
and' the heads C and D entirely of ree- 
tangles. To one who had learned the 
triangles and rectangles to the extent 
of being able easily to reproduce them 


oe 


«ties 














ey 


























Rectanqular 








Figure V 


be 


would 
of the greatest aid in marking in the 


in the right proportions they 


proportion of these heads. It is not the 
knowledge of the triangles and rec- 
tangles alone that enables one to do this, 
but the drill work that the pupil passes 
through when learning these forms; the 
same as the drill work in addition which 
enables the student to add quickly and 
accurately in problems of any kind. 

In map drawing the power derived 
from the drill exercises would enable the 
pupil to reproduce maps without much 
effort. 


The study and drill in the rec- 


PE NNSYLVANIA 


Figure VI 





| complicated objects more simple and 
giving a basis to design. 
Note: Teachers wishing information addi- 


tangle alone would enable one to repro- 
duce about half of the states in the 
Union, and the combinations of the 
measure forms would cover about all the 
difficulties of any map in reproducing its 
proportion. 

These measure forms, therefore, are 
to aid in grasping the shape and the pro- 
portion of other objects, tending to make 


tional to that given in this: series of drawing les- 
sons will find it in a Correspondence Course. 
Address the author, D. R. Augsburg, 455 Fullerton 
Perkway, Chicago, Ill. 





In the Days of Daniel Boone 


(Continued from page 46) 


the firing party was, and so follow or 
ambush them, yet the whites never saw 
anything of those three Shawnee 
warriors. 

The going back home was a delightful 
trip for the girls, and if they had not been 
troubled about their mothers’ anxiety, 
they would have been glad that Fanny’s 
lameness made their progress slow. 
Daniel Boone, experienced woodsman 
that he was, knew a hundred ways to 
make such a trip comfortable. He made | 





b 





AND PRIMARY PLANS 


beds out of boughs for the girls. With 
his rifle he could bring down any kind of 
game, and he could dress it and cook it 
to perfection. He had even carried with 
him in that hunter’s depository- 
front of his deerskin shirt 


the | 
‘the package | 


of salt which the settlers found such 4 | 
necessity to provide for in those days. 


Salt they had to make for themselves by 
boiling down the water of certain salt 
springs. The journey home was like a 
pleasure excursion, and Jemima and 
Fanny were a little sorry when it was 
ended. But Betsey was not sorry. Her 


girlish thoughts had kept | 


to that other 
party on_ horse- 
back, the party that had 
failed to find them, 
her father and young Sam- 
uel Henderson at 
But the next thing in the 
annals of Kentucky was a 
wedding in August 
Betsey Calloway and Sam- 
uel Henderson. In the 
quaint old Chronicle of the 
time, it is written that the 
marriage was celebrated 
with great merriment. 
And the boys and _ girls, 
Danny and Dicky, Becky 
and Jemima, and Fanny 
and the rest, thought it 
was the most wonderful 
party of their lives. 


turning 
rescue 


ove’ 


— 


“nom 





In Colonial Days 
(Continued from page 61) 
of America!’’ He then comes to the 
front of the stage, the rest forming a lit- 
tle group behind him, and says to the 
audience, 


its head. | 


‘“*Won’t you please rise and | 


join with us in singing the first verse of | 


America?”’ 
the stage and all sing with audience. ) 
CORRELATION WITIL LANGUAGE 
WORK 

In connection with our play we made 
theatrical souvenir booklets. We took 
sheets of gray construction paper and 
tied them with gray cord. Our photo- 


Others in the play come on ! 


with | 


of | 


graphs were finished in gray. On the 
cover page we lettered : 
In Colonial Days 
by 
Class of 1925 
la Crosse State Normal 
School, 


On page one we wrote: 
The History Department 
of L. S. N.S. presents 
The Fourth Grade in 
‘In Colonial Days. ”’ 

On page two we gave 
the setting of the play as: 
Place, St. Mary’s, Virginia. 


Time, 1746. 

Scene 1—The Welcome 
News. 

Scene 2—Candle-Making 
Day. 


-Scene 8 Two Happy Families. 


graph: 


On page three we pasted the photo- | 


“You read well from your horn-book, 


” 


Betsey. 
On page four we used the photog nem 
** How shall I begin my letter, 


’ 


mother? 
On page five we used the candle-mak- 
ing scene: 
‘Will they 
On page six we used the photograph 
of the minuet with the lines: 


“One, two, three, 
All the dancers meeting. 


ever be candles, mother?’’ 


” 


{ 


On page seven we wrote the names of 
those taking part in the play. 
On page eight we gave eredit us 


follows: 


Costumes—Mothers. 


Wigs —-Student Teachers. 
Properties Mr. Sanford (head of His- 
tory Department where we obtained 


relics). 


If boys and girls don’t always get their 
lessons, don’t be worried about them; 
but if they don’t go out to play at recess 
you should worry. School Lulletin, 
Manitowoc, Wis. 



















Annette 


Kellerma mn 


says: 


Good Health 


and 


A Perfect 
Figure 


Should be yours— 
they are your 
birthright. 


Do you realize how 


much your med 
ality and efficiency 


depend on your figure, car- 
riage and general condition— 
how much your grace and 
t a) 
beauty of appearance will be 
enhanced if your form is sym- 
metrical ? 
Among my pupils are many teach- 
ers, who write that their general 
mental as well as physical condition 


has been greatly improved since 
taking my course. 


My system which involves neither 
drugs nor apparatus of any kind, 
requires but a short time in the 
privacy of your own room each 
day, and the results are absolutely 
guaranteed, 

in- 
your 
or 


by properly carrying out my 
structions, you can improve 

general appearance, and reduce 
develop any part of your figure. 


My system stimulates, reorganizes 
and regenerates your entire body, 
strengthening your heart, lungs and 
other organs, and generating vital 
force, 


My book “The Body Beautiful” 
should be read by every woman 
and / will send it to you FRED, 


It is fully illustrated with photographs of 
myself. Inithexplaininy system, “The 
Body Beautiful” «wlso vives full parti 

ulars of my GUARANTEED TRIAL 
PLAN whereby you can test the value of 
my system without risking a single penny, 


Won't you give 
helping you? 


me the opportunity of 


Send two cent stamp for *‘The Body 
Beautiful’’ and trial plan to-day. 


ANNETTE KELLERMANN 
Suite 815N, 12 West 31st St., N. Y.C. 














$100 
REWARD 


Will be paid to anyone who 
can prove the rings advertised 
do not contain real diamonds. 
Y Genuine Diamond Ring 
Tiffany Setting—-Selid Gold Band 
1-20th Kt: $3.35 
1-16th, $4.25; 1-12th, $5.25; 1-8th, $9.75 

Phess.45 ring is a beauty, worth double the mouey 
auywhere, Other rings even more phenomenal 
Values, Al Unequalled opportunity to own a beau 
tiful, Sparkling, genuine diamond, On receipt of 
tame vod address, clearly written, ring finger 
ienstirenmentand size of diationd desired, ring will 
he sent. O, DD, Wear l0 days) notsatistied ; re 
turn; money retunded, AWM E Bullteling 


H. P. Weller Co., Dept. A3, Binghamton,N. Y. 
rent publications. Valua 


30 ble late issues, Worth at 25c 


least $3.00 if bought separately. Order Now 
Eastern Ed. Bureau, Creedmoor,WN. C. 


Men of Ideas 
“Lists of Needed 
“Howto Get Your Patent andYo 
RANDOLPH A CO., 


WE HAVE PERMANENT POSITIONS 


fora few Capable Teachers who can devote their tull 
time to introducing a st “8 dard educational proposition 
in towns having high sche Substantial remuner 
ution, Address PF, 0, hon’ isu. BUPFALO, 





mw request, 














Educational Magazines, 
Literury Journals ene Cur- 





and inventive abi 
should write for on 

Inventions,”” “Patent Buys and 

ur Mone Ad kre 


Patent Attorneys, Dopt, 1 Washington, Df 
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Your Bunion Can Be Cured 
Instant Relief 


Prove It At My Expense 


Don't send me one cent —just let me prove 
it to you as I have done for 57, 632 others in the last 
six months. I claim to have the only successful 
cure for bunions ever made and [ want you to let 
mé send you a treatment, FREE, e entirely at my 
expense. I don’t care how many 80-called curcs, 
or shields or pads you ever tried without success 
I don't care how disgusted you feel with them ali— 

ou have not tried my cure, and I have such abso- 

ute confidence in it that I am ving to send 
you a treatment absolutely FREE. It is a 
wonderful yet simple home treat ment which re- 
Ifeves you almost instantly of all pain; it removes 
the cause of the bunion and thus the ugly deform- 
ity disappears—all this while you are wearing 
tighter shoes thun ever. I know it will do all this 
and | want you to send for a treatment, LK, 
at my expense, because I know 
zon will then tell all your 

riends about it just as those 

67,552 others are doing now. 
Write now, as this announce- 
ment may not appear in this 
paper again. Just send your 
name and address and treat- 

ent will besent you promptly 
plain sealed envelope. 


FOOT REMEDY CO. 
3525 W. 26th St. 


| 


nu 
FREE 


FITS YOUR OLD LAMP. 
100 Candie Power Incandescent 
pure white light from (kerosene) coal 
ol'. Beats either gas or electricity, 
COSTS ONLY 1 CENT FOR 6 HOURS 
We want oue person in each locality to 
whom we can refer new customers, 
Take advantage of our Special Offer to 
secure a Beacon Burner FREE. Write 
today. AGENTS WANTED, 


HOME SUPPLY CO.. 70 Home Bldg., Kansas City, Mo 






















































MOLE DISAPPEAR 
without disfig- 
urement or pain. 

Apply Sodethel few times. Moles dry 
up and drop off. Leaves no scar. A 
simple, safe home treatment. Never 
disappoints. For full particulars and | 


“The Truth About Moles,” write | 
WM. DAVIS, M.D., Perth Amboy, N.J. 


re E E MOVING PICTURE 


MACHINE and 7 FILMS 


Complete with 215 views. 
Just introduce Mentho Nova 
Balve to eight of your friends. 
Collect 25¢ per box. Return $2.00 
and this fine premium is yours. 
WE TRUST YOU 

Every home needs Mentho Nova. 
Order a whaif dozen boxes focey.. Hun- 
dreds of Premiums FREE. Big Cash 
Commission if preferred. 


.$. Supply Co., Dept. 218, Greenville, Pa. 






















The Educational Department of the 
International Harvester Company of 
New Jersey, Chicago, IIl., loans charts, 
slides and reels for express charges and 
sends out literature to teachers. Or- 
ganize a club of rural or town schools 
to use charts and slides in teaching 
agriculture, domestic science and sani- 
tation. Write today. 


Reduce Your Girth 


Without Starving, Drugging, Sweating or Acrobatics. 
; LET US SEND YOU ‘*‘ AUTO MASSEUR METHOD” 
» 40 DAY FREE TRIAL six: 


When you see your fat disappearing you 
will wish to purchase. Use it 40 days 
nt our expense. Write to-day. 


14 West 87th Street 
Auto-Masseur Co. vept. Ti" New vor cis 
rare, beautiful, hardy varieties. 
Goldfish Most interesting and least 


troublesome of pets, Artistic Aquariums, water plants 
ete, Cireular free, Ploneer Aquarium Fisheries, Racine, Wis, 
Men and Women earn independent income in 

> your own community as our 


representative, Household necessities sell on sight. 


Catalog free. RUSSELL-KING C0,, Dept. 3, Salem, Ohio 


TYPEWRITERS (&!!.°". Free 


K aneee aH pre paid, 
makes guaranteed 2 years, Price list f 




















trial. 
All 





Five bright capable ladies to travel, 


PAYNE CO0., Kosedale Station, Kansas City, Kan. 
Teachers de penyane sy and sell dealers 5 825 to 
ee 8) per week 5 railroad fare paid, 

GOODRICH DRUG CO., Omaha, Nebr., Dept. D. 
ELECTRI HOME & THEATRE LIGHTING PLANTS. 
Superflnous Mair & Facial Blemish Removers, 


Vibrators, Belts, Medical Batteries. Carriage, Bike, Autoand Xmas 


Lights, Catalog $e. OHIO ELECTRIC WORKS, Cleveland,O, 


WE PAY $80 A MONTH SALARY 


ond furnish rig and allexpenses to inteoduce 
ree aranteed poultry and stock pow 
SIGL R COMPANY, X361, SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 














We are giving sway, to advertise, 
Lady Distributors: home of fall size packages our 
wonderful Ko-Ko-Foam Shampoo FREE. Send name and ad- 
dress for your free pkge. No money or experience needed. 
Big money. WARD CO., L.731N. Franklin, Chicago 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Just for Fun 


| Helps in Geography Teaching 
| (Continued from page 85) 


| **Asia.’’ E. 
cents. 

“How the World is Fed.’’ ‘‘How the 
World is Clothed.’’ ‘‘How the World is 
Housed.’’ EF. G. Carpenter. Price 60 

| cents each. 

‘Industrial Studies: 


Huntington. Price 75 


United States. ”’ 


‘‘Industrial Studies: Europe.’’ N. B. 
Allen. Price 65 cents and &0 cents, 
| respectively. 

“Physical and Commercial Geogra- 
| phy.’ Gregory, Keller and Bishop. 
Price $3.00. 

‘“‘Commercial Geography.’’ A. P. 
3righam. Price $1.30. 

**Elements of Geography.’’ Salisbury, 


| 





Barrows and Tower. Price $1.50. 
‘‘Elementary Commercial Geography. 
C. C. Adams. Price $1.10. 
‘Stories of Industry.’’ 
Clow. Price 60 cents. 
‘*How We are Clothed.’’ ‘‘How We 
are Fed.’’ ‘‘How We are Sheltered.’’ 
“How We Travel.”’ J.F. Chamberlain. 
Price 40 cents each. 
‘‘Continents and Their People (North 


Chase and 


America; Asia; Europe. )”’ J. F. Cham- 
berlain. Price 55 cents each. 

‘‘Kskimo Stories.’’?’ M. k. Smith. 
Price 75 cents. 

**Little People Everywhere.’’ (Betty 
in Canada; Boris in Russia; Donald in 
Scotland; Fritz in Germany; Gerda in 
Sweden; Hassan in Kgypt; Josefa in 
Spain; Kathleen in Ireland; Manuel in 
Mexico; Marta in Holland; Rafael in 


Ume San in Japan.) McDonald 


Italy; 
Price 60 cents each. 
F. 


and Dalrymple. 
“Barbara’s Philippine Journey. 
W. Burks. 
‘‘Home Life in All Lands. ”’ 
2 vols. 60 cents eac h. 
M. 


” 


Morris. 


C. Alexan- 


! the 
| plied 





“Story of Hawaii.’ 
der. Price 75 cents. 

‘*Colonial Series. ’’ 
| land; Mary of Plymouth; Peter of New 
| Amsterdam; Richard of Jamestown; 
Ruth of Boston; Stephen of Philadel- 
phia.) Jas. Otis. Price 35 cents each. 

‘* Pioneer Series.’’ (Antoine of Oregon. 
Benjamin of Ohio; Hannah of Kentucky ; 
Martha of California; Philip of Texas; 
Seth of Colorado.) Jas. Otis. Price 35 
cents each. 

“Young Alaskans.’’ 
$1.25. 


(Calvert of Mary- 





Hough. Price 


‘*Panama and the Canal.’’ Hall and 
Chester. Price 60 cents. 
‘*Fishing and Hunting.’’ Mott and 


Dunton. Price 30 cents. 

“Rob and Ray in Canada.’’ 
Plummer. Price $1.75. 

‘Big People and Little People of Other 
Lands.’’ EK. R. Shaw. Price 30 cents. 
History to be used with Geography (to 
make the latter more alive) 

“*Story of the Indians of 
land.’’ A. H Burton. Price 
‘*American Leaders and Heroes. ’’ 

Gordy. Price 60 cents. 

‘**Hero Stories from American His- 
tory.’’ Blaisdell and Ball. Price 50 
cents. 

‘*Short Stories 
tory.’’ Blaisdell 
cents. 

‘‘Fur Traders of Columbia River 
Rocky Mountains.’’ Irving. Price 
cents. 

‘‘America’s Story for America's 
Children.’’ (Discoverers and Explorers; 
The Early Colonies; The Later Colonial 
Period.) Price 40 cents each. 

‘*Discovery of the Old Northwest.’’ 
Jas. Baldwin. Price 60 cents. 

‘*Strange Stories from American His- 
tory.’’ 4 vols. Price 60 cents each. 

‘*Stories of Great Americans for Little 
Americans.’’ KE. Eggleston. Price 40 
cents. 

“Current Events.’’ (Weekly.) 

**World’s Almanac. ’’ 

Address Dept. of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C., for free booklets on farm 
products and for Year Books on vegetable 
and animal products. 


M. W. 


New KIng- 

60 cents. 
W. 
IK. 


American His- 
Ball. Price 40 
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A young man cannot honestly make a 
success in any business unless he loves 
his work, any more than a married man 
can be happy in his home unless he loves 
his wife.—Kdward Bok. 





WE PAY $3 A A WEEK AND EXPENSES TO 


men with rigs to intro- 
duce poultry « Debt” compound Year's contract. 
—= IMPERIAL MFG. C0., 


pert. PARSONS, KANS. 





in Stamps and I'll 
send you NEBULE- 


Send me 25 Cents 


''*Don’t step so heavily on the keys: 





James Scnior, Lamar, Missouri, 


CRAFT for 12 months, 


Lebruary 1916 
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A CLOSE BARGAINER 


Merchant (to portrait painter) : **How 
much will you charge to paint my por- 
97? 


trait if I furnish the paint? 
GROCER SHOULD KNOW BETTER 

Johnny, aged four, went into a near-by 
grocery and asked for a box of canary- 
seed, “Is it for your mother?’’ asked 
grocer. ‘‘No, of course not,’’ re- 
the little fellow. ‘‘It’s for the 
bird. ”’ 

AN UNCOMMON COMPLAINT 

TYommy’s Aunt: ‘‘Won’t you have an- 
other piece of pie, Tommy?"’ Tommy 
(sighing) : ‘No’m, thank you.’’ Tommy’s 
Aunt: ‘ ‘You seem to be suffering from 
loss of appetite, young man. Are you 
ill?’’ Tommy (sighing again): *‘No’m. 
What 1’m sufferin’ from is politeness. ’’ 

THE POINT OF VIEW 

‘“‘What is the name of your automo- 
bile?’’ ‘‘I don’t know.’’ ‘‘ You don’t 
know? What do your folks call it?’’? “Oh, 
as to that, father always says ‘The 
mortgage;’ brother Tom calls it ‘the 
fake;’ mother, ‘my limousine;’ sister, 
‘our ecar;’ grandma, ‘that peril;’ the 
chauffeur, 
bors, ‘the limit. 


THE WAY IT SOUNDED TO HIM 


Thump-rattlety-bang went the piano. 
‘‘What are you trying to play, Jane?’’ 
called out her father from the next room. 
‘*It’s an exercise from my new instruc- 
tion book, ‘First Steps in Music,’’’ she 
answered. ‘‘Well, I knew you were 
playing with your feet’’ he said grimly. 
it 
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disturbs my thoughts. ’’ 
OF COURSE SHE COULDN’T 

The school teacher with the eagle eye 
saw alittle girl chewing gum. “Mary,’’ 
she commanded, ‘‘put that into the 
the wastebasket.’’ The child looked as 
though she would like to obey but 
couldn’t. ‘‘Did you hear me’’ insisted 
the teacher. ‘‘Put that wad of gum into 
the wastebasket immediately. ’’ ‘* Please, 
teacher, I’d like to, but I can’t,’’ was 
the quavering reply; ‘‘it—it belongs to 
my mother. ”’ 

HE WANTED TO KNOW THE WORST 

A miner who was suffering from dys- 
pepsia one day consulted a doctor and 
took his prescription to a druggist to be 


made up. ‘‘Well, how much?”’’ said the 
miner, when the prescription was fin- 
ished. ‘*Let’s see,’’ said the druggist. 


“‘It’s a dollar-ten for the medicine, and 
tifteen cents for the bottle. That 
makes—’’ He hesitated, afraid he might 
have forgotten something, and the miner 
said impatiently; ‘‘Well, hurry up, boss. 
Put a price on the cork and let us know 
the worst. ”’ 
A PECULIAR NAME 

Many post-office names are queer 
enough to make one desire an explana- 
tion. A minister in Kansas wrote to 
Washington, in behalf of the residents 
of a growing hamlet, asking for a post- 
office. The request was favorably re- 
ceived, and he was asked to suggest a 
name that would be acceptable. He re- 
plied that the people were not hard to 
please, so long as the name was peculiar. 
The post-office department took him at 
his word, and ‘* Peculiar’’ is the name of 
the office to this day. 


A CAUTIOUS CLIENT 

A lawyer had a client, with whom he 
had long kept an account. When the 
latter was finally made up, the bill, 
mostly for trifling services, covered sev- 
eral yards of foolscap, as the items 
enumerated the most minute details. 
When the client came around to settle, 
he refused to enter the office, but stood 
in the door, and, holding one end of the 
bill, unrolled the voluminous document 
in the direction of his legal adviser, 
with the request that he receipt it. 

**Come in,’’ said the lawye r, in his most 
cordial tones. ‘‘Not much,’’ replied the 


client: ‘‘you’d charge me rent if I did.’’ 








‘some freak,’ and our neigh- | 





REAL INDUSTR\ 

“Sam, I’m afraid that you are an jqj. 
fellow.’’ ‘‘Idle? Not me, sah! Why | 
git my wife mo’ work dan she kin ta 
sah.’ 


NOT ALL IN THE TONGUE 


“*T tell you, Pat, my boy,”’ the big may 
of the town confided, laying a patroniy. 
ing hand on_ the young Irishman’: 
shoulder, “T wish I had your tongue,” 
‘*Sure, sor,’’ grinned Pat, ‘‘but it woul 
do yez no good without me brains,” 


GOOD REASON FOR NO LICENSE 


“Do you want the court to under. 
stand,’’ he said, “that you refuse to re. 


new your dog license?’’  ‘ Yesgah, 
but—’’ ‘‘We want no ‘but.’ You must 
renew the license or be fined. You know 


that it expired January 1, don't you?” 
‘*Yessah, so did de dog, sah.’’ 


WROTE IT BUT COULDN’T READ IT 

A little girl of four years, having 
written a letter consisting simply of 
waving lines, asked her father to mail 
it. ‘‘What did you say?’’ asked father, 
‘‘T don’t know,’’ said Rosamond. ‘Why, 
you wrote it!’’ exclaimed father. “Yes, 
but I did not read it,’’ was the innocent 
answer. 

HARD TO DISTINGUISH 


At one of the permanent circuses in 
Berlin there was a dog said to talk Ger- 
man. An American newspaper corre: 
spondent went down to see and hear the 
dog. He observed and listened intently, 
‘‘It certainly is very interesting,’ he 
said, ‘‘but 1 can't tell yet whether the 
dog talks German or the Germans talk 
dog.’’ 

AN OBSERVING BOY 

This is a true story. Little Walter, 
whose father is a professor in a Middle 
West University, was scrutinizing his 
parents closely, and said: ‘‘ Father, you 
have such heavy eyebrows, and mother 
has hardly any! What are eyebrows for?” 
The father replied, impromptu, ‘Why, 
eyebrows are—er—eyebrows—they are 
to keep the sweat from getting into 
people’s eyes, when they work hard.” 
‘*But, father,’’ protested Walter, “l 
don’t see how that can be, for mother’s 
would need to be many times heavier 
than yours.’’ And father was lost in 
thought. 

PLENTY IN STOCK 

There is a proprietor of a shop in New 
Haven, a man of most excitable temper 
ament, who is forever scolding his clerks 
for their indifference in the matter of 
possible sales. One day, hearing a clerk 
say to a customer: ‘*No, we have not 
had any for a long time,’’ the proprietor, 
unable to countenance such an admission, 
began to work himself into the usua 
rage. Fixing a glassy eye on his clerk, 
he said to the customer: “We have 
plenty in reserve, ma’am, plenty down- 
stairs.’’? Whereupon the customer looked 
dazed; and then, to the amazement of 
the proprietor, burst into hysterical 
laughter and quit the shop. ‘‘What did 
she say to you?’’? demanded the pr 
prietor of the clerk. ‘‘We haven’t had 
any rain lately.’’ 

ROTH GOING OVER 

A story is told of two Englishmen 
crossing from Europe. The Englishmen 
were both of a serious and conservativ 
turn of mind. Although they share 
the same stateroom, had seats at the same 
table, and sat side by side in their deck 
chairs, they did not speak to each other, 
considering it improper to do so, a8 = 
had not been introduced. On the las 
day, when New York was near at = 
one of them decided it was time to wal 
conventionality and make the acquit 
tance of his fellow-countryman. iL 
were standing side by side at the “ 
The man with the initiative was sevtr 
thought. Finally, when he had dec! 


upon a timely introductory, remark, 


replied the 


said ‘‘Guin’ over ?”’ ‘' Yas,’ t 
other Englishman, ‘‘I rather though 
9? 


would. Are you? 








